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Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


OF 


MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 16, 1877, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. 
remarks upon the bill before the House. 
already ably diseussed, and I do not desire to enter into an elaborate 
argument against the measnre, as I am unprepared for such an effort, 
having given no particular thought or study to the financial ques- 
tions now agitating the public mind and before us for consideration ; 
but Ido wish to give a reason for the hopethat is in me on this sub- 


ject, and feel it would be a privilege to state my views and give the | 


reasons Which will control and govern my vote. 


I do not believe in hasty and ill-considered legislation; our coun- | 
try has already been sufficiently cursed with that sort of action in | 


the American Congress. And in my humble judgment the act which 


is sought to be repealed by this bill, is one of the evidences of the | 
destructive character of such legislation ; and the silver bill which | 


has just been put through this House under the spur and gag is in 
my judgment another. Can any gentleman on this floor tell me the 
necessity or the propriety of rushing an important bill like the silver 
remonetization bill through Congress without according even the 
poor privilege to a member who had been necessarily defained from 
the House, when the same was read from the Clerk’s desk, of hear- 


ing the same read before he was called to support or oppose the same | 


by his vote? 

Is that the way to legislate for a great nation ; for forty-five mill- 
ions of freemen? Is that the way to treat the Representative of once 
hundred and fifty thousands of the American people? On the con- 
trary, is not such haste and such wild enthusiasm a disgrace to the 
American character? Can we hardly believe now, with ouly a few 
days intervening, that we did such a hasty and ill-considered thing? 
And yet it was done right here, and by honorable members of Con- 
gress. And, sir, 1 venture to sound a halt upon such legislation. 


‘There can be no real interests of the nation, of any part or section of | 


the nation, that can or should demand such action here. 
Now, sir, I voted for that bill, and yet I should have been pleased 


to have seen it amended slightly; but the poor boon of offering an | 


amendment was denied me, and so I was compelled to vote for a bill 
some of the provisions of which I did not deem best for the country 
or to oppose a measure the people areclamoring for. That billis nearly 
related to the one now under consideration in some of its effects upon 
the country. 

And now, sir, I come to my first question, which I desire to have 
answered by the advocates of these two measures; for I am not mis- 
taken, 1 think, when I claim that the same gentlemen who champion 
the one are the champions of the other in the main. 
remonetization of silver do for the country? What tendency will it 
have to set the wheels of industry inmotion? Willit relieve the dis- 
tress in the country? Will it give employment to the bundreds of 


thousandsof idlemen nowseeking work? Will itdissipatethe swarms | 


of tramps now roaming over the country seeking bread? 

I answer most emphatically, no, sir. It will dono such thing ; it is 
amyth,and nothing but a myth, so far as any real practical good it 
will bring the suffering classes in our land. It will enrich a few; it will 
make a few millionaires, but the poor man it cannot aid. Men whoare 
interested in silver mines will be blessed by that bill if it becomes a 
law—and I pray it may pass the Scnate when properly amended, and 
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Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a few general | 
I am aware that it has been | 





| that the President will not refuse to give it his sanction—and a few 
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banking houses will gather their thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, and then the history is all written, sir. And yet, I 
say, the people are clamoring for that measure; they have been made 
to believe by politicians, honorable men—they are all honorable men 

that all the ills that the people are now suffering will be removed 


| on that question being settled in favor of the remonetization of sil- 


ver. They can only be undeceived by experience, by witnessing the 


| practical workings of that law; and I say let them have the experi- 


ence, and say so and vote so for the reason that the measure cannot 
be very greatly injurious when amended as it will be. But here 
comes before us for consideration a question in the same direction, 
but one that is to have a vastly larger effect upon the country if it 
becomes a law. 

And I bespeak for it a calm and candid hearing and a dispassionate 
consideration. It has become so customary for honorable members 


| of Congress in the discussion of almost any question that arises here 


to wax warm in the advocacy of the same, and as the heat of the de- 
bate increases to shake the head at each other on the opposite sides 
of the floor, and raise the voice and indicate hostility. 
coming a great people. 
seem to me necessary. 

I say I bespeak for this bill a free, full, and fraternal discussion of 
its merits and demerits. Let the old-time subject of the North and 
the South drop out of this debate at least. and let us stand here as 
brothers, the chosen Representatives of a great people, whom to be 


This is unbe- 
I beg pardon for the words | use, but it does 


| permitted to speak for herein this grand presence is an honor for 
| any man to be prond of. 


Then I say, sir, let us fling away political 
ambition for this one bill at least, and “let all the ends we aim at,” 
as Shakspeare said, “ be our country’s, our God’s, and truth’s.” We 
talk here about an era of peace, an era of good feeling ; shall it come ? 
Will we bring that happy time, that glad hour to our country ? The 
beams of hallowed light must radiate from this very Hall if we see 
such a glorious consummation. 

We need here, sir, more than leaders; more than political gladia- 
tors and great politica) orations and overwhelming debate; more 
than the eloquent tones of the most polished rhetorician ; m.re than 
the profound reasoning of the greatest logicians; more than all the 
enthusiasm of the powerful political declaimer; more than all these, 
and more than all else that could be added to the catalogue, do we 
need here, sir, and now the friendship, that is born of good-will. 
Ah, yes, sir; we need more than all else that the sweet dove of 
peace should spread her white wings over us and brood us into a 
spirit of fraternal affection. We need to become one great family, 
feeling the sensations of brotherly love moving through all our 
veins as the very life-blood of the household. I say, if we have 
this blessed era to come and stay with us it must go out from here— 
the influence must. Here the people are gathered by their legally 
delegated agents, and the influence that shall go out from here, 
going as it ought, will work wonders in our land—wonders in our 
land. And is it not time we learned to respect each other? The 
sooner we learn this the better. We are doubtless destined to live 


| together, and, I trust, desire to do so, and become the greatest, the 
What will the | 


happiest, and the freest nation on the globe. And if we are to live 
in the same family and feast at the same table and sing the same 
songs, can we not rise above party influence and sectional discord 
and do the very best thing forthe whole people? Otherwise we are 
unworthy of the places we now occupy, and should step down and 
out and let others come into our places who are imbued with a 
nobler manhood and a purer patriotism. 

I say with all my heart, Cease to war. The war is past, the battle- 
fields are lost in the onward march of prosperity, and the graves of 
our dead of North and South are shrines where we go to worship and 
to weep. Let the memories, so sad and sweet, of the silent heroes, 


| those great armies of our common country, we love, who sleep the 
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sleep that knows no waking, still ns on this floor. Let them come 
and speak to us with their spirit voices and silence the discordant 
notes and bring in the delicious music of love where all shall be har- 
mony and peace. I pray for such a spirit to come upon all my hon- 
orable brethren who speak on this question, and upon all others. 

I come, then, to the consideration of this bill in the sort of general 
remarks I shall make, with no great spirit of worldly wisdom, and 
knowing well that wisdom vill not die with me nor with any of us. 
Let no man think of himself here, as Byron sang of the Coliseum 
and Rome: 


While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 
W hen falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world. 


Not by any means. There never has been but one man who knew 
all things and grasped all knowledge, and he was crucified. 

Then, after all this digressional course, to the question directly 
before us. 

What will this bill, if it shall become a law, do for us? Will it 
xive to the people a brighter day? Will it enhance the prosperity of 
the country? Willit bring comfort and plenty to the homes now 
stricken with the plague of abject poverty? Will it rekindle the 
fires in the cold forges? Will it set in motion the silent spindles and 
set to whirling the wheels now still and rotting? Will it rebuild 
and re-establish our lost position upon the seas? Will it give life 
and health and vigor to our crippled industries, and, thereby, bread 
to ten thousand homes where the cry of hunger comes ont into the 
night air? Willit clothe the naked and half-clad children of the 
poor man, and send joy and comfort and peace and bliss into his 
desolate and wretched home? If so, I want to vote for it by all 
means. I am looking for light and truth wherewith to guide my 
action in this matter, as I hope to do ever upon the consideration of 
any and all questions in this honorable body. 

And now I answer according to the light I have, as follows: 

‘Fhe simple repeal of the resumption act will not relieve our people. 
The cry of distress will still ring on, the peor will be idle, and their 
families suffering, and the swarming tramps that infest our land will 
still move on, the terror of the people and the ruin of themselves and 
their offspring. And the very thought of the plague as it now exists 
and spreads is fearful to contemplate and makes thoughtful men 
shudder, 

I answer, the only action the Government can take that will in any 
considerable degree give new life and buoyancy to the great indus- 
trial interests of the country, and thereby afford relief to the suffer- 
ing by giving labor to the hundreds of thousands of men who stand 
to-day in the market-places looking and begging for work, is for the 


Government to make liberal appropriations for the public buildings 
and works of many kinds that the nation needs and must very soon 
have, and to engage in a system of internal improvements which 
will rapidly develop the wealth of resources in our great country 


which lie all untouched as yet. Such a course of action on the part 
of this country coupled with a protective tariff of the strongest kind, 
shielding our young enterprises from the vast influence of the rich 
corporations of the Old World, and then we shall see such prosperity 
as we have not seen since the pal] of the great panic settled down 
upon us. 

How is it that the French nation has been able to pay off their great 
debt of over a billion of dollars to the German nation so speedily that 
it savored of the supernatural? How did she doit! By protecting 
her home industries by a tariff that was absolutely prohibitive in 
many of their interests and strictly protective in all things wherein she 
could be aided by protection, and by keeping the poor peop.e at work 
by carrying on and encouraging large internal improvements. I 
agree with the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania. I jam 
not an economist—not in the strict or commonly accepted definition 
of that word—and I presume he would be understood thesame. Such 
an economy at such a time as this is absolute death to the poor man. 
Such an economy would starve our brave soldiers on the long, cold, 
and dangerous marches on the frontie:. Such an economy would re- 
fuse to make suflicient appropriations to enable the Pension-Ofiice to 
keep up with the proper work of that department of the Govern- 
ment, and thereby cause the worthy disabled veteran of the Army, 
who fought our battles for us, to fail to receive his just dues from the 
nation for long and weary years of waiting and of grieving. Such an 
economy would discontinue the building of our public buildings, and 
thereby throw out of work and out of bread thousands of good men, 
and cause their families to suffer untold woes, when those very build- 
ings are required for the present and prospective business of the 
country. Such an economy would extinguish light-houses on the 
headlands of the oceans and along the dangerous places of our great 
inland seas, and refase to build others where the vast commerce of 
the world and the nation absolutely need them for the safety of 
human life and the wealth of the land and world. Such economy 
would throw out over the land an army of desperate men, made so 
by the stress of their circumstances, and send them there to live by 
plunder and by beggary, to be supported by the people in idleness, 
and to fill the jails and alms-houses and prisons of the land. 

I want to say, Mr. Speaker, that there is a vast amount of frand 
and deception or foolishness and humbuggery in this ruining cry of 
economy which was rung through all the changes in the late elec- 
tions and largely in the last presidential election, and which came | 


near foundering the great republican craft; and really what migh 
have been the result is difficult to determine if the ght 
party had not come to the rescue and forced upon us tl 
commission. 

And now what do we see? Why, sir, we see the democratic 
the old bullion party, the old Jeffersonian, Jacksonian de 
party—that was in the better days of that once grand o|; 
clamoring for paper money now and for expansion of the curreney 
Shades of Jackson! Memories of Jefferson! Clamoring for 3; 
almost unlimited amount of greenbacks, and the same to be made 
a legal-tender for all debts and dues, both individual and national 

When only a few years since the great democratic leaders, whey wa 
were in the midst of that little unpleasantness with our friends Sout} 
were proclaiming from this floor in thunder tones, and from the floo: 
of the other House,to the nations and the world that we had no cop. 
stitutional power to make paper money and make the same a leg]. 
tender, even then, when the nation was in the very struggle for |ife 
rasping for breath, it was held by that party on this floor that we 
had no such power, not even as a necessity for the prosecution of th. 
war and for the salvation of the Republic of our fathers; and tho 
Supreme Court of this nation, on a case being taken before it upon 
that law, sustained the opinion of the democratic leaders here; ayq 
afterward, when the same court was differently constituted, it held 
the same, there then being a republican majority upon tie bench, 
save in case of war and as a necessary war measure for the protec- 
tion of the life of the nation. Then, if all this be true, and if the 
other side of the House will admit it all to be true, then, sir, what 
possible good can come from an additional issue of paper money, as 
the highest judicial tribunal in the land would most surely hold the 
same to be unconstitutional and therefore void. 

But suppose the Government should issue a billion dollars in legal. 
tenders and we should authorize the issue, and suppose we had ihe 
full constitutional authority to do so; and then suppose the Govern- 
ment practiced the same kind of economy they are now indulging in, 
to the unparalleled woe of the mechanic and the poor man, who 
depend upon their daily toil for their support and for the food aud 
clothing of their families; and suppose it should indulge in the 
absurd folly of free trade, and our industries should be overwhelmed 
with foreign competition and our skilled workmen and common 
laborers could get no employment, as they surely could not ina large 
majority of cases, what good, I ask, would your legal-tenders do 
them? They could not get them. Legal-tenders and greenbacks 
have to be purchased ; they are not donated by any government. | 
therefore declare that this country might adopt the inflation theory 
if it had the power, and be of no use or benelit to the people what- 
ever if that theory was antagonized by free trade and unwholesome 
and niggardly economy. I understand that the word “economy,” asa 
political catehword, is wondrously pe with the masses of our 
people. And of course it is well, and is national wisdom, as it is in- 
dividual wisdom, where properly and justly practiced ; but economy 
may become an iron rule that dwarfs and belittles and ruins a nation 
as well as it may an individual. 

But we are told that it is necessary to postpone the day fixed for 
the resumption of specie payment for the reason that there is not 
money sufficient for the demands of trade, and therefore the contrac- 
tion must cease. Now, if it is a fact that contraction is going on as 
rapidly as we are told it is, for one I am opposed toit. But let us see 
how this looks, to take another view of it. Is it true that there is 
not as large a quantity of paper currency and gold and silver in this 
country as there was even in 1873, when we were on the tlood-tide of 
prosperity in the North and South alike? 

There have been about nine hundred millions of gold and silver 
produced, or rather obtained, from the gold and silver bearing lands 
of our country since 1864. Where is the money to-day that vast 
amount of gold and silver produced? Will it be claimed by any mau 
on this floor that it has not more than supplied the place of the 
small amount of currency that has been retired in the mean time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury? But I only throw this out to get any 
light I may upon it. : 

3ut aside from this question of the precious metals obtained from 
our own lands, is there not more money in the country now than is in 
use by many millions? And I answer in the affirmative. Then please 
tellme why we really need more for our business, commercial and other- 
wise? Are there not millionsof money to-day lying idle in the vaultsof 
the banks in our large cities,as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, &c? How can it be obtained? Can the poor man out of em- 
ployment, with no visible means of payment, get a dollar to save his 
soul? Can the skilled artisan obtain the amount he demands for the 
comfort of his family when out of work? Nay, verily, no man can 
et the money, however much there is in the vaults of the banks, uuless 
é is able to buy it. a 

One word as to the amendment offered by my colleague from Michi- 

an. 

Could the Secretary of the Treasury, after redeeming the legal- 
tenders provided for in that proposed amendment, re-issue them? 
Would he have the constitutional power? To my mind that is 4 
very important inquiry. If he could, or if I believed he could, I 
should vote for the amendment; but if he could not re-issue them 
I should be greatly opposed to it, for in that event the Treasurer 
would be authorized to redeem, and then, after the redemption, they 
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sould be so much dead paper and could never again enter into the 
cireulation of the currency of the country, and that would result in 
a speedy contraction policy, which the country does not desire. : And 
to my mind it is quite clear that the issue of legal-tenders being a 
war necessity and war measure based on that necessity, and only 
enstained by the courts on that ground, when the nation has dem- 
onstrated the fact that that necessity is no longer upon it, grow- 
‘ng out of the war, by the very fact of being able to redeem these 
notes, it would have no authority to re-issue them, and any act in 
that direction would meet with the condemnation of the Supreme 
Court, to whose opinions and decisions we must all bow, whether we 
are pleased to do so or not. “ 

Therefore, reasoning from my stand-point, I can expect no very good 
results to flow from the repeal of the resumption act. The great fact 
:s before the American people, and settled, that we enjoy to-day the 
best currency this country has ever had. It is good everywhere, on 
land and sea, at home and abroad, all over this wide land, and on the 
islands of the sea. Every man rests easy with our paper money in 
his pocket and goes to sleep at night with perfect peace knowing 
the morning will not find him a ruined man in consequence of the 
failure of the national bank whose bills he holds, and such assur- 
ances are worth something to men. Then I would counsel caution 
and moderation and slow speed in overthrowing such a currency. 
step slowly and carefully on this ground, for there are great national 
interests at stake, interests paramount to the success or failure of any 
political party, or of any political man or set of men. 

And why this wonderful haste and determination of honorable 
members on this floor to pass a bill through this House at this special 
session of Congress, when the regular and long session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress is to be upon us 80 very soon? Is it expected to carry 
this measure any further this session? J fancy no man thinks so; no 
man even hopes so, 

Then why this inordinate haste? Why did this measure come in 
here and demand our attention while the brave soldiers on our border 
and in the wild woods of the far West who were fighting our battles 
and protecting the pioneer and his children from the inhuman crnelties 
of the red man must go unpaid and unprotected and uncared for? 
Why this strange haste? Can it befor political capital? Is it pos- 
sible that such is the object of honorable gentlemen of this House ? 
I hope not; L will try to believe not; and yet it looks so greatly 
like it that I do not know if I can succeed in my endeavor. 

But what a pitiable view that would be of statesmanship, would it 
not, my friends, if such actnally were the case? Merely supposing 
a case of the kind, we can freely and fully, every one of us, condemn 
it in the strongest language we can possibly employ. We would say 
that a man who could do so is nnworthy at least, to put it mildly, 
of a re-election to this body; but we will hope and trust such is not 
the case. T have myself a great deal of faith in men and in the good 
inmen. But the question still recurs, why this inordinate haste? 

The light is breaking, the night is passing ; the clouds are rifted, 
and the star of hope is beaming through, and the light of day will soon 
stream down upon us in all its beauty and its glory if we will only 
wait alittle longer. The song of gladness is already heard in many 
homes for the light and joy a new prosperity is bringing. The Old 
World is pouring her millions into the lap of the young queen of the 
West. Trade is for once in favor of the American child,and the mother 
comes over the wide ocean and buys of her offspring; and this is pros- 
perity that cannot be denied or misunderstood. Yes, sir ; our financial 
night is waning, our financial morn is breaking, and we ought to be 
very careful how we disturb this coming good. We ought to tread 
softly here, and be very sure we bring no sorrow to our land and 
home. Passion should be put away, and the storm of political strife 
should be hushed and silent here and now. 

Sectional differences and discords should find. no place in all this 
conference, or in any conference I may say ; and can we not, ay, will 
we not, second the brave man at the other end of the Avenue in 
bringing peace and quict into all our borders? Our friends over the 
way ring the changes upon the want and the distress in the country, 
and paint in truly gloomy colors the wasted fields and blasted hopes 
of the land of flowers, and so vividly they picture the desolation there 
that one would almost believe the home of chivalry and of beauty, 
where the orange blooms and the magnolia blossoms all the year, had 
become a land of gloom and fearful desolation, and that the resump- 
tion act and the demonetization of silver had been the cause, the sole 
cause of all this woe, and thatin the North—the great, rich, free North, 
with her broad rich prairies and great inland seas of crystal water, 
her ten thousand thousand farms, and her mighty cities and millions 

of happy people—was in a state of absolute starvation, and all the 
result of the wicked acts demonetizing silver and passing the resump- 
a How wide this is of the mark; how far aside from the real 
ruth! 

_Go North, my friends from the sunny South; visit the magnificent 
cities scattered all over that great section of our common country, 
and you will find a busy, active, thrifty people, with millions of 
happy and peaceful homes, and the hum of busy life wi!l make yon 
wonder that anybody in all this land should have painted such uni- 
versal want and suffering there. 
you knew nothing of the North except what comes in here from the 
eloquent inflation orators, that it was a land utterly cursed by the 


Wicked bondholders and the bloody Shylocks of the money order. | means, and to do so they must practice economy. 
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But the truth will not draw the picture thus. It is a libel on the 
great rich North, with her industrious, thriving millions: and me- 
thinks it is also a libel on the South ; and we are told and the coun- 
try is being taught by the eloquent advocates of unlimited paper 
money and depreciated silver that the fearful and destructive strikes 
with which the country was so lately startled, as with the fire-bell at 
night, were all produced by the resumption act; that it is the legit- 
imate parent of all this horrifying woe and indiscriminate destrue- 
tion of millions of property and the disturbing of the world’s com- 
merce. 

Bat, sir, is it true? Is not this cry a delusion, sir? When before 
in the national history were the promises so cheering for the future 
as to-day? When before was the balance of trade in favor of this 
young Republic? We are now for the first time competing success- 
fully with the wealth of the money kingdoms of the world for the 
trade of the world, and now, at this very hour, even when all this 
ery of desolation and ruin is ringing in our ears in this Hall, we are 
directing the trade and commerce of the nations. It is an easy mat- 
ter to find fault, an easy matter to make objections, but not so easy 
always to be consistent while making them. The strikes resulted 
from the resumption act, did they? Whostruck and why did they 
strike? Let us look at this question fora moment. Our railroad men 
struck for higher wages. What were they receiving per day? The 
answer to that question will alone show the folly of the claim. They 
struck for higher wages, Isay. What were they getting? One dol- 
lar a day was the least, excepting possibly a fow cases of an indi- 
vidual here and there, and a large part of them were getting far 
more. What were the poor laboring-men getting in prosperous 
France, which we are constantly pointed to here? From twenty to 
forty cents per day. Will any man proclaim in this presence that 
there can be anything like starvation in this land of abundance of 
everything when man obtains for his labor one dollar per day? 

Any man who knows what it really costs to subsist men reasonably 
and well a day could not avoid a sinile when told that men were 
actually starving when they were receiving a dollaraday. I declare 
it to be the most unreasonable thing possible. With proper and rea- 
sonable economy there can be no real suffering for want of food or 
clothing, with a dollar a day to expend in that direction. Why, sir, 
it actually costs only about fifteen cents per day to supply a good 
healthy man all he can eat—I mean the material of course—and this 
I can prove by witnesses now in this House; and then sound out the 
wrongs of the laboring-man here, and claim he has been crushed and 
starved into resorting to mob law to have redress upon the heartless 
and ecrnel corporations who were crushing and starving him, and 
thus insomuch invite such starved men to another strike ; and, worse 
yet, proclaim in wildest enthusiasm on this floor that the Government 
has been crushing and robbing these men, who were starving on a 
dollar a day, by wicked and ernel class legislation in the interest of 
the money kings, and against the poor man. What is the natural 
tendency of such teaching? Where would it end if not arrested in 
some way? 

In applying the torch to the Capitol and the Government buildings, 
in maddening the laboring populace, in bringing to life and being 
mob violence, destruction of property, and taking of innocent life, 
there is danger in such teaching. I would say to honorable mem- 
bers, there is danger in setting the whirlwind of passion in motion. 

Bat, my friends, there is another and better reason for the labor 
strikes. Let me point it ont to you fora moment. Who caused the 
public works to stop and the building of public buildings to cease ? 
Who by that means threw out of any pay whatever ten thousand 
men, and thereby cut off the daily supplies of about fifty thousand 
persons? What will yon say to the laboring-men about that? How 
will you answer them when they bring that question home to you, I 
pray? Fifty thousand idle and suffering population is really quite an 
item in the account, and, I repeat, who did it? It was done in the 
interest of reform—reform, forsooth—economy! Ah! there is econ- 
omy that tendeth to poverty and a liberality that maketh rich. 
(Proverbs 456, verse 1782.) Go and look it up and read the pre- 
ceding verses. 

That scriptureis true, and the economy practiced by the democratic 
party has brought its legitimate fruit. It is the true parent of the 
child or the true child of the parent, as you please. You tell us the 
country was on the high wave of prosperity during the war and 
after, and that money was plenty. Soit was! Would you like to see 
it plenty in the same way again ? 

The Government then was paying out money by the million to 
carry on a gigantic war. The Government was aiding by the many 
million the building of the Union Pacific Railroad and then the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Would you have flush times again ? 


Even without a war we can 
have it! 


Just let the Government lend its aid by the million to the 


| building of the Texas Pacific Railroad and for the completion of the 


Northern Pacific road and in building the levees of the Mississippi 
and the improvement of the muddy vacillating Missouri, and another 
wave of excitement and business will sweep over this country that 


| will astonish the world, and yet resumption can go right on; only the 
Why, you would almost believe, if | 


Government must be running into debt again. Then the poor man 
will have work, and prices will range high again, but some time they 
must come down, and some time men must learn to live within their 
[Extravayance is 
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the trouble witk our people, rich and poor; we have ceased to live 
as our fathers lived. 

It is not resumption that ails the sick man, and inflation will never 
cure him. It may stimulate him and give an appearance of health for 
a day or a year, but the cure will not be effected and some time, as the 
venerable and eloquent gentleman from New York justly remarked 
yesterday, we must come down; we cannot remain in the air always; 
we must come down; and all this glowing language from the eloquent 
lips of the gentleman from Georgia will never be able to support this 
people in the air. He may soar there and remain there for a season, 
as he did so beautifully and grandly on this floor—and it was a feast 
of eloquence—but he cannot support the country up there with him 
in his tlights. The country must find solid ground upon which to 
stand some time. And when it is so near it as now, would it not be 
the wildest folly to soar away again, and then in a little time have to 
come down again and go through the same trying process of alight- 
ing, which we have absolutely accomplished now ? 

It would seem as though there could be no real difficulty in seeing 
just where we are and just where we shall be if by inflation we 
unsettle all the relations of business to the reasonable wants of the 
country and set all things afloat again, and so I repeat, be careful 
here, we are in danger just now, and it will be wisdom to let reason, 
not passion nor political ambition, rule the hour and lead us into 
follies from which we cannot escape without great loss and serious 
misfortunes to ourcountry. It is time we should pause and take our 
bearings. 

But then here comes in the fearful cry against the bondholder, the 
terrible bondholder. Why, sir, who isthe bondholder who is so railed 
against on this floor? Whois he? He is the man who had faith in 
the flag of the Union, the streaming flag our fathers loved, when 


wicked men were tugging at the pillars of the temple of American | 


freedom, and who trusted the beleaguered Nation when British priva- 
teersmen were sweeping our commerce from the seas, and the night 
was dark and dreary, sir. 

Then it was Germany, God bless her, came to the help of the storm- 
driven bark of liberty, and brought us aid in the darkest hour of 


ihe night. Then it was, sir, they risked their gold upon the success | 


of ourarms. And sball we forget that kindness and attempt to repay 
their faith, their kindness, their material, and timely aid by paying 


our promises in depreciated paper, or, worse, depreciated silver? I | 


trust this nation is not so utterly bankrapt in honor and moral hon- 
esty yet, and that it never will be. God forbid it ever should. I 
voted for the silver bill only on the certain belief that there would 
be found in the Senate wisdom and honor enough to strike from it 
some of the most obnoxious provisions in it? Isay tohonorable mem- 


bers on this floor that this great nation, this grand young Republic, | 
cannot afford to stamp on its young brow of beauty the word knave. | 


It cannot afford to declare to the now admiring nations of the round 
world that it is bankrupt in honesty and proclaim itself a fraud and 
a delusion. 

The eloquent gentleman from Georgia tells this House that the 
arguments adduced on this floor by the opponents of this bill, sir, do 


not rise toa dignity worthy of contempt; flattering language, surely, | 


for the honorable gentleman to employ towards his peers on this 
floor. 


But what will he say to the wisdom of the father of democracy, | 


Thomas Jefferson? Did he know anything worth mentioning, in the 


opinion of the gentleman?t He planned that immortal document, the 
Magna Charta of our liberties, and he expressly provided in that 
instrument that Congress should have power to coin money. Did he 
mean by that, sir, that Congress should have power to coin paper 
money tf Who will venture an affirmative answer to that question ? 
And that instrument prohibited the States from ever coining money. 
Did Old Hickory, the hero of New Orleans, have any wisdom upon 


this subject, to advance in his day, that would rise to the dignity | 


worthy of contempt ? 

How was it with Thomas H. Benton? Was he a man of pigmy 
intellect and his opinions unworthy of consideration? And even at 
a later day, where was the Little Giant of the West, the lamented 


Douglas, on this question of hard money? Go and read. Where was | 


the petted leader of the democracy in this House when the great 
war burst upon us on this question—Vallandigham? Go and read. 
Where was Jones, of Pennsylvania, another leader, and George H. 
Pendleton and other distinguished democratic leaders of that day ? 
Go and read. Where was ALLEN G. THURMAN, so litile time since, on 
hard money? Go and read. Where was the little governor of the 
Empire State so lately standing on this question? Go and read. 
Where did ali the members of the Supreme Court stand on this inter- 
esting subject so recently? Goand read. And gather all the knowl- 
edge attainable from such reading, and then tell me if it rises to the 
dignity worthy of your contempt. 

One of our purest patriots and ablest statesmen then had just returned 
from a trip around the world, and he was a close and careful observer 
of the kingdoms and republics where he traveled. He visited 
lovely and prosperous France, and roamed over her vine-clad hills 
andsatat will beneath hersunny skies. He went into the palace of the 
rich and the hovel of the poor. He visited classic Italia, and wan- 
dered among her poor, and was feted by the rich in Rome, the mother 
of cities and ancient glory. And on he went, up among the hardy 
and liberty-loving Swiss in their mountain homes; into Germany, 


nys 


in the royal palace of King William. And on he went ¢ 
China and through the Empire of the Sun, and returned to | 
home in the little city of Auburn. And when his old, dear friends vat} 
ered about him to welcome him back to the place where he lived his 
life of usefulness and endeared his ea to him in ties that no time 
could sever, he said to them “he had found no country where ¢),, 
people were so happy, so free, and 80 prosperous as in his 0 
land.” 

Then I say this country was in its normal condition, and t} 
were values? Were they lower than to-day? 

What then were the wages of the common laborer? Less by far 
| than to-day. Where then was the value of real estate, which wo 
| are told has been so reduced by the class legislation of the rey), 
lican party? Who does not know it did not range nearly as hig} - it 
does to-day ? - 

But they tell us values have shrunk and that we have lost millions 
| upon millions by the shrinkage in the values of property, and tha: 

prices of nearly all kinds of property have depreciated since the flys} 
speculative era of the wild expansion of money caused by the great 
rebellion. No onewill deny this; but was that the normal and healthy 
condition of the country, or was it the abnormal and diseased coy. 
dition of the nation? It takes no time to answer that question. 

It needs only to compare values of the present time with the 
valnes in our country seventeen years ago before the wicked war of 
rebellion broke upon us to learn of the unhealthy and fevered eoy- 
dition of the land in 1865 and on to the panic of 1573; and we were 
| in the glory of the democratic reign, and had been for nearly tweuty 

years. , 

What then was the price of wheat, of corn? Notnearly as much 
as to-day. What then was the price of cotton? Let my eloquent 
friend from Georgia, that fairly lifted this House with him into the 
clouds, tell us, and then we can see where we are drifting. 

I'tell you that the wild but necessary inflation caused by war 
acted precisely upon the nation as the whip and spur and chirrap 
does to the free and willing horse: forces him into an unnatural speed 
that if long continued will take his life. 

The gentleman from Georgia said that spread-eagle speeches and 
| elegant harangues could not and would not feed the poor and stop 
the gnawings of hunger; or words to that effect. 

I tell him his bird of liberty has been in the air too long already, 
She must light and rest her wearied pinions. Her wings are tired, 
and she waversin hercourse. Let her come down while she is so near 
the earth, only two and a half rods more—24 per cent.—and then sl: 
| will stand on solid ground; let her rest before you send her soaring 
away again, for she must come down. 

Talk about prices and reduced values. The laborer receives almost 
twice for his work he did in 1860, and the coat you wear cost you one- 
third more than it would have cost in 1560. The boots you wear cost 
to-day nearly double they would in 1860. I say to you there is auy 
amount of moonshine about this cry of shrinkage in values. 

But there are failures, and so there are equally as many in Can- 
ada, and more in rich old England to-day. But I tell you we have 
been sailing in a balloon since 1860, and the balloons are descend- 
ing, and some of them will burst as they enter the rarefied air near 
the habitable globe. It is always dangerous descending in balloons, 
| but they must come down; they cannot tly inspace forever. And why 
the failures? I will tell you why: Extravagance in living; extrava- 
gance in doing business; wild speculations based on dreams thiat 
never had a solid foot of ground to rest upon ; railroad projects that 
| were based on nothing and conceived in the brain of foolishness aud 

folly. 
Wild, fast living that would bankrupt any people, all generated 
and brought into life by the billions of mouey, so called, our nation 
was obliged to issue and scatter to the winds to put down the most 
gigantic rebellion the world ever saw. But I will not pursue this sub- 
| ject further, simply adding that these cries of reform, and shrinkage, 
and laborers crushed have crystallized themselves in one great folly 
that Iterm humbug. Now, I have not discussed the bill before the 
Honse minutely and logically to any great degree. It was not my 
purpose so much as it was to accomplish something else of vastly 
more importance in my opinion. Certainly, entertaining my views, 
it would be a misfortune to pass the bill in my opinion; but not so 
great a misfortune by far as to have our legislation constantly inter- 
fered with and hampered and antagonized by sectional discord and 
enmity. I find something of this cropping out on almost every at- 
tempt at legislation here. This ought not to be. This must not be, 
if we would see prosperity abound and gladden the hearts of the 
yeople. 
Shali we not, can we not listen to the loving words of our sainted 
Lincoln, “Malice toward none, and charity for all,” and thus wake 
the better angels in our natures, and let their music charm us to 
| joy, peace, and good-will, into praise and thanksgiving that we have 

still a country we can call our own: the greatest, grandest, richest, 
| freest country that decorates the surface of the globe? 

And then a glorious future for our joint inheritance will be assured, 
and that future will be bright with expectation and golden with 
hope. 

Yes, then, when we learn toobey the injunction of the Saviour, “Be 

kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love ; in honor pre- 


| and chatted at pleasure with the peasantry and sat down with |; 
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erring one another,” we can calmly deliberate and dispassionately | 
r together, and can legislate ; will be wiser and better and the 
wintry Will be safer and happier. 
Now it will not answer this to say it is all gush and the moonshine 
anew member, Not at all. It is the solemn truth, as every mem- 
jer knows full well. And it is full time that we had a new deal in | 
this popular branch of our Congress, and I am entirely willing to take | 
the responsibility of initiating the movement and of taking the ridi- 
if it comes, or the odium if I must. I only know that gladia- 
torial displays in this House which are based on sectional discord and 
eectional dislike have continued here quite too long for the good of | 
the country. And now, then, let us turn to another page and wipe 
out these sectional lines forever and remember this is our country ; 
not yours nor mine, as applied to any section, but ours, our own. 
. You will please pardon me a moment longer in my digression from 
the particular measure before the House. While I remark that I am 
not vain enough to think I shall be able to at once shift the currents 
here into new channels and to cause a wave of good-feeling, of har- 


conte 


mony and brotherly kindness to sweep over this floor and wipe out, | 
at one dash, all the unpleasantness and ill-feeling that years of con- | 


tention have begotten—why, no, sir, by no means—yet I may pos- 
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ing eleven years of peace has made no advance toward resumption, no prepara- 
lion for resumption. 

Here the democratic party placed itself upon record most emphat- 
ically in favor of resumption, complaining only of that clause of the 
resumption act which fixed a date for resumption, and only of that 
because it was a hinderance. But let me state it in its own chosen 
words: 

As such hinderance [to resumption] we denounce the resumption clause [not the 
act} of the act of 1575, and we demand its repeal 

And in a square contest between the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. EWING, | a member of that convention, and Mr. Dorsheimer, 
a delegate from New York, the convention, by a vote of 550 to 219, 
refused to stand upon any other than a hard-money platform, voting 
down a resolution declaring that the resumption law— ‘ 

Being * * * highly injurious to the business of the country, onght to be 
forthwith repealed. 

All this was consistent with the action of the democratic conven- 
tions held in the States which furnished their national candidates, 
just before the assembling of the national convention. 

The democracy of New York indorsed their platform of 1874, which 
contained these paragraphs: 





sibly be able to set the train in motion, so that the great good work 
may be accomplished some time ; and if I may even be able to do so 
much good I shall be content. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. H. J. B. CUMMINGS, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Friday, November 16, 1877. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act for 
the resumption of speeie payments.” 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I propose to occupy your attention 
bat for a few moments. 

In common with all the members of the House I cannot but realize 
the importance of the subject before us, bearing as it does, to borrow 
the words of the Saint Louis national platform, upon the question of 

ww best “to restore the public credit,” “maintain the national 
honor,” and “establish a sound currency ” for the people. 

I do not understand, Mr. Speaker, this to be a measure upon which 
the two great political parties of the country divide. If there is an 
ipparent want of harmony between them upon the question of the 
duty of the Government to redeem, at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, its solemn pledge to place its paper currency upon a specie 
basis, that party which assumes a position of opposition to it does so 
at the expense of consistency and by an utter disregard of its record 
and promises. 

I cannot believe, and do not believe, that any considerable number 
upon the floor of this House are opposed to the making, sooner or 
later, the paper money of the country convertible into coin, and it 
would be a reflection upon the members of this body tu take the time 
to attempt to argue that $1, whether its definite form be paper, sil- 
ver, or gold, should be so maintained that it may have an equal pur- 
chasing power, that he who gets in our greenback money the pay for 
lis daily labor, the proceeds of his farm, the results of his shop or his 
store shall receive a dollar worth as much to him as the coin which 
comes out as interest to the holder of the bond of the Government. 
Nor shall I make the effort to prove that the people of these United 
States ought not to be compelled to enter into competition with the 
nations of earth with a currency which is discounted at every seat of 
commerce, even in the marts of our own country. 

I have said, sir, that the record of these two parties shows that 
upon the question of resumption they are not far from agreed, the 
difference being more as to the time within which it can or should be 
etlected than in the bare proposition itself, and I do not desire this 
assertion to rest upon my word alone. 

Let us look to the record. In June of 1876 the republican party 
mat in national convention, and this is its deliverance upon the qnes- 
ion: 


Ce mmercial prosperity, public morals, and national credit demand that this 
Promise (to make provision at the earliest practicab e period for resumption) be 
tullilied by a continuous and steady progress to specie payment. 


he » amaadt - . . . 
he democratic party at its national convention the same year pro- | 


‘essed to hold the same view, and emphasized a demand for an earlier 
(day than that fixed by act of Congress, breathing anathemas at the 
republican party for so long delaying resumption day. It spoke in a 
‘anguage so plain that he who runs may read. It said: 

PROMISE OF THE LEGAL-TENDER NOTE, which is a changing standard of value in the 


und of the people, and the non payment of which is a disregard of the plighted 
Jaith of the nation. d . | 


4a if thle was ent plain enough and strong enough, the platform 
foes on to add: 


We denounce the financial imbecility and immorality of that party which dur- 


We denounce the failure for all these eleven years of peace to make good the | 


Gold and silver the only legal-tender; no currency inconvertible with c 
Steady steps towards specie payments; ne step backward. 





The democracy of Indiana resolved: 


We believe in our ancient doctrine, that gold and silver are the true and the safe 
basis for the country. 


But that it may be apparent that I am not in error in thus stating 
the position of the democratic party, and am not doing it injustice, 
I will permit the gentlemen nominated by that party for the Presi- 
dency and Vice-Presidency, in their own words, to give the construc- 
tion which should be placed upon its national platform. 

Mr. Tilden, in his letter of acceptance of July 31, L876, says: 

The object demanded by the convention ts @ resumption of specie payments 

And again. Resumption “ would not only ‘restore the public credit’ 
and ‘maintain the national honor, but it would ‘establish a sound cur- 
rency’ for the people.” 

And Mr. Hendricks, in his letter of July 24, 1876, if possible still 
more explicit, thus interprets it : 

I de not understand the repeal of the resumption clause of the act of 1875 to be 
@ backward step in our return to specie payments. 


And again: 

Our financial system of expedients must be reformed. Gold and silver are the 
real standard of value, and our national currency will not be a perfect lium of ex 
change until it shall be convertible at the pleasure of the holder. 

Am I then not correct in my assertion that the democratic party is 
upon record as favoring a return to specie payment? That the dif 
ference between it and the republican party is that the republican 
platform is in favor of reaching resumption by “continnous and 
steady progress,’ while the democratic platform denounces the repub 
lican party because it had not been reached within the eleven years 
succeeding the war, or nearly a year and a half ago. 

If further proof is needed to show the republican position it is 
found in the proceedings of its convention. A delegate from Texas 
moved this resolution : 


Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to provide for carrying out the act 
| known as the resumption act of Congress, to the end that resumption of specie 
payments may not be longer delayed 

This resolution the record says, was disagreed to on a vira voce 
vote, and, as I am informed by one who was present, by a vote of 
five to one. ' 

Were I asked to explain the seeming opposition to the national demo- 
cratic platform exhibited by its Representatives on this floor, could do 
it in no other way than on the theory either that the democratic party 
went through its last canvass without knowing really its own mind, 
or that in their demanding so lustily the return to the specie basis it 
was playing false with the people; or that to-day, suspicioning that 
the people will not sustain them in their censure of the republican 
party because it has not already worked out the resumption problem, 
they are trimming their sails to catch the popular breeze. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I do not understand the republican party 
to favor an unnatural and forced resumption, neither do I understand 
that it takes issue with the assertion of Mr. Hendricks that “ gold 
and silver are the real standard of value,” nor with that of Mr. Tilden 
that the resumption of specie payments “ will maintain the national 
honor,” nor yet with that of the democratic national convention that 
the failure “to make good the promise of the legal-tender notes” * * * 
“isa disregard of the plighted faith of the nation,” unlessit be post 
poned longer than when the Government may, with due regard to 
the welfare of its people, declare itself—to borrow another expression 
from that platform—* in perfect readiness to meet any of its prom- 
ises at the call of the creditor entitled thereto.” 

And that brings me to the important question: Can and will thre 
Government, without endangering or precipitating financial distress 
or commercial derangement, with reasonable certainty be in condi- 
tion by January 1, 1579, to commence the redemption in coin of such 
| of its outstanding legal-tender notes as may be presented for redemp- 
tion ? 

It is apparent that valnes have nearly or quite reached a specie 
basis. It is evident from the near approach of greenbacks to gold, 
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and from the low rate of interest money is commanding in our money 
centers and in the West, and from the large amounts lying on deposit 
inthe Treasury and in the vaults of banks and saving institutions; 
from the increasing commercial balance in favor of our country ; from 
the better tone to business and greater activity in trade; from the 
almost certainty of the restoration of the silver dollar, that the day 
is not far in the fature when, without shock or hurt, the Government 
of the United States may safely resume specie payments. 

But whether that day will come as early as 1°79, Lam free to con- 
fess,l am not without doubts. So far no preparation has been made 
for it, or next to none, and the date is but little more than a single 
year in the future, Resumption forced upon the country will be a 
work of expense and difficulty to maintain. Itseems to me much the 
more prudent way to set vigorously about the coinage of the silver 
dollar and postpone action upon the question of the date of resump 
tion a few months, that we may see just what the effect of silver 
coinage will be. There are those who stoutly maintain that it will 
unlock and unravel our financial problems, and that it, aided by the 
renewed business activity of the country, will bring our paper cur- 
rency to par ere the time designated by the resumption act, if Con- 
gress Will but keep its hands off. It is worth the trial, and if after 
such trial it is evident the country is still unprepared, the date can 
then be extended, or, if need be, the act repealed. 

Whatever shrinkage of values and financial derangement are inci- 
dent to preparing for resumption have been gone throuch with, and an 
absolute abandonment of steps looking to resumption would compel 
the repeating of all this at some future day, for there can be no doubt 
that sooner or later the currency of the country will be placed upon 
a specie basis, 

But if legislation mnst be had and at once, if the House will not 
wait to see what relief there may be in the utilization of silver, for 
the reasons just given and others which might be stated, 1 greatly 
prefer the gradual steps proposed by the amendment I have offered 
to an absolute and unconditional repeal at this time of the act. 

A word upon the plan proposed. Brietly, it is the use of the surplus 
revenue—(for the time suspending the payment of the national debt ; 
I believe we have already made undue haste in that direction)—tho 
use of that surplus in the purchase of silver bullion for coinage into 
the old-time silver dollar, that coinage to be upon Government acconnt, 
that it may realize the difference, now about7 per cent., between the 
coin and bullion price of the metal, holding this silver coin and so 
much of the gold that reaches the Treasury from customs duties as is 
not needed to meet the coin demands upon the Treasury until the 
reserve is suflicient to justify the Government in redeeming that por- 
tion of her outstanding legal-tender notes which may be presented 


for redemption—redeeming them in silver or gold, or both, according | 


to the condition of the Treasury. This involves no contraction of the 
volume of currency, nor would the retention of gold in the Treasury 
reduce the amount of money in actual circulation among the people. 

That there can be no doubt as to the intention of Congress, my 
amendment by express provision declares that the legal-teuders thus 
redeemed shall again be re-issued and paid out by the Government in 
the ordinary course of its expenditures, and that these notes shall 
continue to be a legal tender to the full extent as now. 

It is evident, sir, that, if such disposition can be made of any por- 
tion of the greenbacks that they cannot be presented for redemption, 
by just so much is the amount of reserve which the Government need 
accumulate reduced and the difficulty of accumulating it propor- 
tionately lessened as well as the time required therefor. 

Che amendment under discussion provides that the reserves which 
national banks are required to maintain shall be kept wholly in legal- 
tender notes, Of this the banks cannot justly complain, nor do I be- 
lieve they would have disposition to do so, The reserves held by 
them at the latest date at my command amounted to $236,807,568, 
considerably more than the law requires. The amount actually re- 
quired is not far from $10,000,000, Here, then, if the proposed amend- 
ment becomes a law, are §150,000,000 of the $350,000,000 (I am using 
round numbers only) which cannot be presented for redemption, leav- 
ing the Government only to care for $200,000,000, not one-half of which, 
perhaps not a third, in all human probability would be presented for 
redeniption. 

The bank circulation need not enter into the caleulation at all. 
Neither of the propositions now before the House proposes to change 
the present law which makes bank currency redeemable in legal- 
tender notes. Bank bills, until otherwise enacted, continne to be 
redeemable in legal-tenders. And as bank paper, although not 
legal tender, is for all business parposes of equal value with the 
legal-tenders, because convertible into them, so, with specie resump- 
tion by the Government, the bank-notes would have the same pur- 
chasing power, and answer as well the purposes of trade as specie, 
save in exceptional cases, because of tee ability to convert them into 
greenbacks and the grecnbacks into coin at pleasure. 

Phe practical question then is, admitting it to be desirable to 
place our paper currency on a specie basis, what amount of reserve 
is necessary. Who can doubt that if but $200,000,000 is to be pro- 
tected, with the banks not needing coin for the redemption of their 
issues, $50,000,000 in silver and 350,000,000 in gold will be ample and 
more than ample ? 

It is not a matter of difficulty for the Goverument, if silver coin- 
age be provided for, with its surplus revenue to procure the bullion 
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necessary to coin fifty million silver dollars. As to the re; 
$50,000,000, I need only refer to the recent statement of th, Treasures 
which shows there was in the Treasury of the United States on Qos, 
ber 31, 1877, $131,000,000 in coin—mainly in gold—892 000,09 ft : 
deducting outstanding coin certificates, $66,000,000—the exa, ae 

being $65,913,586.16—after still further deducting $26,000,000 fo, th : 
bonds which had been called in for payment. oa 

Thus is it possible, to recur again to the democratic platform and » 
the words it has favored us with, to “ restore the public credit 
“maintain the national honor,” and “establish a sound curre; 
the people,” and that too without contraction, without finan 
rangement, without shock or injury to national, commercial, 
vidual prosperity. 

I am not entirely clear, sir, that the fixing of an absolute date 
without an if or and, when redemption shall commence is the wigoc 
and safest course. We cannot always predict the future. math 
and floods, failures of crops, wars in other countries, neglect o 
bility to accumulate the necessary reserve, all may enter into th. es!. 
culation. Hence it may be the better and safer way to gradual . 
cumulate the amount needed, and then inaugurate the work. Wir) 
that in view, the amendment places the discretion to name that day 
not earlier than the date now designated by law, witb the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury, where | 
not but believe it will not, dare not, be abused. The responsil 
thus devolved upon them, though great, is no greater than that oft 
conferred upon heads of Departments. 

And now, Mr. Sneaker, in conclusion, if some such plan as this is 
adopted, will it not make the steps toward resumption easy and 
ual, reaching it at last without deranging our currency or disturbing 
values? Will it not take this vexed questign of currency out of poi- 
itics? Will it not hasten the day when, to use an expression so otten 
heard in the West a year or two ago in democratic speeches, the plow 
holder's money shall be as good as the bondholder’s money ; wher 
the laborer, the mechanic, the merchant, the capitalist, the soldier, 
the pensioner, all will have the same money or money of equal valu 
Will it not redeem our plighted faith? Will it not streng:hen, 
it needs strengthening, the public credit? Will it not 
mercial prosperity ? 

And then, with a currency based upon the faith of the nation, eo: 
vertible at pleasure into coin, supplemented by a bank currency 
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to all, having the elements of elasticity to mect the demands otf bus 
ness and commerce, the country, released from the grasp of gold 
gamblers and Shylocks, will move on and out into the broad daylight 
of individual and natioual prosperity. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. PHILIP C. HAYES 
IN THE Sianail men tanemiiniiiaibincsre. 
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Friday, November 16, 1877, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal tho third section of the act entitled "An act 
for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Speaker, in what I have to say on this occasion 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I am following the example 
of many illastrious men who have preceded me, and speak to tho 
constitiency at home rather than to the members of this House. 
I am free to confess, sir, that I do not expect to say anything 
new or startling in regard to the question now before us, or to 
add in any respect to the vast volume of light that has alreaily 
been shed upon it. The fact is this question of resumption and anti- 
resumption has been discussed during the past two years in every 
conceivable shape and form, not ouly upou this floor but in the 
public press and upon the stump throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Everything has been said in regard to it that could be 
said, and doubtless every member of this House had his mind made 
up before he left. his home to come here as to just what course he woukd 
pursue in case this question came up for consideration in this bor 


iy. 


| Indeed, I presume that every gentleman here has delivered that 


“little financial speech” of his on many important occasions, and has 
succeeded not only in annihilating his opponent but in convincing, 
himself just how ho onght to vote on all financial questions both 
here and elsewhere. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, I can see no possible good to result from dis- 
cussing this question here, unless it be that such discussion will 
prove a benefit to the “ dear people at home,” or lead them to feel a 
commendable pride in their chosen “ Representative, who has mute 
a speech in Congress.” With the understanding, then, that —_ 
specches are mostly, if not altogether, for buncombe, I will procee 
with what I have to say. , 

I wish to state at the very beginning of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am in favor of the bill now before the House ; but before I 
proceed to give my reasons for favoring it I wish to notice the charge 
of repudiation that has been hurled so often and so recklessly at the 
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heads of the gentlemen on this floor who support this bill. In taking who hold the notes and the people who constitute the Government 


the position that we have taken, we are denounced as the very worst 
kind of repudiators. To hear some of the gentlemen talk who stand 
by the re sumption act one would think that we who oppose that 
act were the vilest set of rascals on the face of the earth. The gen- 
tle ian from New York, (Mr. CHITTENDEN,] in his speech on last 
Tuesday, used the following language: 
less I am greatly mistaken, the bill we are considering means downright 
liation; jastthat. I hold in my hand the promise of my Government to pay 


ow The date of payment is fixed by law upon the statate-book. The Govern 
2 


t must keep faith with mo; failing in that, it becomes the leader of all de 


I 
fa ‘ters and repadiators. 


A little further on the gentleman speaks of the bill now before the 
House as follows: 


It isa plain breach of contract. Its monstrous and criminal impolicy is only 
aled by the silver bill. 


e 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I am one of those men who advocate the passage 
of the bill now before the House, and I certainly do not fee! that I 


am advocating a criminal measure or one that has in it anything 
which even looks toward repudiation. I believe that I am as 


any other gentleman can be. I agree with him when he talks about 
the sacredness of the national honor, but I beg to assure him that 
the gentlemen who favor this bill are as sensitive in regard to the 
national honor as he is. I trust I will not be considered as boasting 
when Isay that I would scorn todo an act that would bring dishonor 
upon the fair name of my country, or leave a single stain upon the 
high character for honesty which it has ever sustained. I believe in 
the Government paying its every debt to the utmost farthing, in 
goo faith and according to the letter and spirit of the law which 
created it. The great debt under which we are groaning to-day was 
honestly contracted to save the nation’s life, and should be honestly 
paid. 

' No, sir, it is noevidence that we favor repudiation because we favor 
this bill, nor is there anything in the bill which can possibly be 
twisted or turned so as to make it even hint at repudiation. Let us 
look for a moment at the gentleman’s speech and see if he makes out 
acase against us when he charges us with favoring repudiation. He 
savs that if the bill now before the House becomes a law the Gov- 
ernment will stand as completely convicted of dishonesty and breach 
of faith as would the individual who once having given his note pay- 
able at a certain date afterward sends notice to the holder of the note 
that he will not pay him, although he has the means to pay. Now, I 
wish to inform the gentleman that the two cases are not parallel at 
all. He should bear in mind that we do not say in this bill that we 
will never pay. Nothing of this kind is even hinted at or dreamed 
of. All that we say is that the time when payment is to be made 
shall be left unnamed, leaving it to be fixed at some future day 
which the business interests of the country shall determine. Now, is 
there anything wrong in this? Let us suppose with the gentleman 
that the bill passes and becomes a law. Does the Government, in 
consequence of that fact become, as he says, “the leader of all 
defaulters and repudiators ?” 

Why, Mr. Speaker, what is this Government? Who constitute it ? 
In the language of Mr. Lincoln, it is a Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. The people, in fact, are the Govern- 
ment. It is the people who, through their Representatives in Con- 
gress, enact laws, make contracts, and provide for their enforcement. 
The people, also, as far as the greenbacks are concerned, are the cred- 
itors of the Government. The people of this nation hold every dollar 
of our legal-tender notes. Now, sir,in 1875 the people by their Rep- 
resentatives said, We will fix a time when these notes shall be paid 
in coin. They did fix atime, and that time was January 1, 1279. 
Things move on a couple of years and the people become convinced 
that they made a mistake when they fixed that time; that it will be 
had policy to take up their notes at the time designated. And so they 
go to work again by their Representatives in Congress and repeal 
the law fixing the time for taking up these notes. Now, is there any 
repudiation in this? Is there anything criminal about it? Is there 
any bad faith in it? Is there, in fact, anything in it to lead the gen- 
tleman to grow so frantic and to denounce us so bitterly as being in 
favor of repudiation and dishonesty? The people of this nation are 
both debtor and creditor, and if they agree that the law fixing the 
time for resumption shall be repealed, who can justly charge them 
with a breach of faith? They are the interested party and can doas 
they please. 
in the gentleman’s illustration, he assumes that the man holding 

© hote does not agree to the postponement of the time when pay- 
ment is to be made, or, rather, does not agree to never being paid at 
ail; and in such a case the charge of repudiation can justly and fairly 
be made. But, let us suppose that the note is made payable at a cer- 
tain date, and that the giver and holder of the note get together, talk 
the matter over, conclude that the interest of both will be best pro- 
moted by extending the date or by leaving the date blank with the 
understanding that it shall be filled up at such time as the interest 
of both shall demand, and they do this, where is there anything in 
the transaction that looks like repudiation? Why, sir, they have 
ouly done what they had a perfect right to do and what was for their 
mutual interest todo. And so in the case befure us. If the people 





| have been idle? 





and gave the notes, being one and the same, agree that it is for their 


interest to repeal the law fixing the time when these notes were to 


be paid, where is there any injustice or wrong in the transaction? 
The fact is the gentleman’s argument falls to the ground as utterly 
worthless, and nothing is left but his mere charge of repudiation 
without any proof to sustain it. The case would be vastly ditferent 
if the holders of these notes did not agree to the change. Then the 


| passage of such a bill as we are now considering would be open to 
| very serious objections. 


But, as it is, there is nothing objectionable about it. The only ques- 
tion is: Are the people who hold these notes in favor of this change ? 


Of course we cannot tell whether they are or not, as no direct vote on 


the proposition has ever been taken. It is supposed, however, that 
this House reflects the sentiments of the people, and I am willing to 
submit the question to a vote of the House, and whatever its decision 
may be I will abide by it. 

Bnt the silver bill which was passed by this House a few days ago 
comes in for its share of abuse, not only from the gentleman from 
New York but from other gentlemen who have spoken on this floor. 


| The great ery against the bill is the same that is raised against the 


strongly opposed to repudiation as the gentleman from New York or | bill now before the House, namely, that by enacting it into law we are 


bringing dishonor upon the fair name of the nation, violating our 
plighted faith, and swindling the public creditors. Why, sir, scarcely 
had this bill passed this body when there came rushing to the capital 
the leading money kings from all our large cities. These men have 
been busily engaged for the past few days interviewing various com- 
mittees and individual members of the Senate, and endeavouring to 
persuade them that to enact the silver bill into law (thus maintaining 
our right to pay our bonds in either gold or silver instead of gold 
only) would be to rain forever the nation’s character for honesty aud 
to cover its good name with everlasting shame and dishonor. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the midst of all this hue and ery I would like 
to come down to facts and to ask these gentlemen to show us what 
there is objectionable or dishonorable or frandulent in the silver bill? 
IT assert that if is eminently just and fair, working no injustice or 
wrong to any living person. Why, sir, what was the contract that 
we made with our creditors when our bonds were sold? It was that 
they were to be paid in coin, and coin at that time, according to the 
law of the land, meant either gold or silver at the option of the Gov 
ernment. Now, sir, if we say to the bondholders that we are ready 
to pay what we owe them in coin, whether that coin be gold or silver, 
we have complied in every respect with both the letter and spirit of 
the law under which our contract with them was made. They cer- 
tainly ought not to find faalt with us if we offer them silver. Sup- 
posing that silver has depreciated in value, they took the risk of that 
when they purchased the bonds, just as I take the risk of that fifty- 
dollar note depreciating which I take from the Sergeant-at-Arms to- 
day. 

No, Mr. Speaker, all this ery about the Government’s breaking faith 
and swindling its creditors is the merest nonsense and bosh. I 
claim, and the law in foree when our bonds were issued bears me out in 
the assertion, that the Government fulfills its every obligation to 
any and every holder of its bonds when it pays him in either gold or 
silver. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, [come more directly to speak of the resump- 
tion act. In regard to that portion of this act which the bill now 
before the House proposes to repeal, I hold the same views to-day 
that I have ever held. V/hen the act was passed, [ regarded this 
portion of it as exceedingly unwise, and subsequent events have only 
served to contirm the opinions then entertained. What good, I ask, 
has come tothe people of this nation from this act? Has it made 
times easier or brought relief to the suffering and distressed? Has 
if put any new life into business, increased trade, or started into 
activity the factories and rolling milla of the conntry that for vears 
Has it benefited the farmer and mechanic, or lifted, 
in any respect, the heavy burden from the shoulders of the day 
laborer? Not at all. On the contrary, its history will show that, 
from the day of its passage up to the present time, it has wronght 
evil and only evil continually. At no time has it proved of any ben- 
efit to any class of our people except to those who were traflicking 
in or holding Government bonds. These men have reaped a rich 
reward under the operations of this act, bunt the great majority of 
our people have felt the act to be oppressive and burdeusoime in 
the extreme. 

In making .these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that Lam not opposed to resumption; but I do wish it to 
be understood that I am opposed to any attempt to reach resumption 


by the method set forth in the resumption act. It is absolutely sni- 


| cidal, rninons to all business interests, for a nation situated as we 


were in 1875 to attempt to force resumption by a contraction of the 
volume of its currency. In my estimation, we had none too much 
currency at that time to meet the actual demands of trade. The 
entire amonnt of our paper money in circulation on the Ist of Janu 
ary, 1875, was only $77%,176,250. There was also in the country at 
that time about 8100,000,000 in gold. This gives, as the total amount 
of both paper and coin, only $27=,000,000, or, if we estimate our pop- 
ulation at forty-two millions, only $21 per capita. This, Lsay, is none 
too much to carry on the business of a country like this. It i 


fact, considerably less per capita than was to be found in any of the 
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three leading nations of Enrope at that time. Figures show that in 
the year 1875 the kingdom of Great Britain, including Ireland, had 
a circulating medium of $765,000,000, or $24.70 per capita. Of this 
$765,000,000, about $235,000,000 were paper money and the rest coin. 

France had at that time a circulating medium as follows: gold, 
$650,000,000; silver, $350,000,000 ; and paper, $500,000,000, making a 


| 


| people from this unwise attempt to reach resum 


total of $1,500,000,000; or, estimating the population at thirty-six | 


millions, of $41.66 per capita. 

Germany had a circulation at that time of 
$25 per capita. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of these facts from nations whose finan- 
cial experience is much more extensive than ours, does it seem to 
any one that we had more currency than we needed in 1875 ? 
we find England with a circulation of $24.70 per capita, France with 
over S41 per capita, Germany with $25 per capita, and the United States 
with only $21 per capita, 
less than any one of these European nations, the effect of this act 
has been to reduce it still lower. 

Now, I do not agree with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Price] 
when he says that it will not do to compare this nation with the 
nations of Europe. 
made which will set forth so plainly our defects as to lead us at least 
to make an effort to remedy them. I 
lieve that this nation is perfect. I do not believe that all the finan- 
cial wisdom of this world has its dwelling-place with us. 
often referred to as a model as far as her financial system is con- 
cerned. If this be so, we may with profit compare our financial sys- 


about $1,000,000,000, or 


to our benefit. Why, sir, the true policy for any nation to pursue is 
to gather whatever good it can from the experience of other nations, 
and then secure that good to itself by proper legislation. It is thus, 
and thus only, that a nation cau become great and strong and pros- 
perous. 


If the experience of these European nations for centuries teaches 


Here | 


And yet with our per capita more than $3 | 


I believe that frequently comparisons can be | 


France is | 


them that it is not good policy to attempt to conduct the business of | 


a great nation with a per capita of circulation as small as ours, does 
it not become us to pause and consider well before we determine to 
reduce our per capita of circulation? It ismy opinion that we would 


| legislation fixing a definite time when resumption shall take plac 
tem with hers, and by so doing may learn that which will redound | 
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figures which express the loss sustained by the shrinkage in the v 

of stocks, bonds of railroads and other corporations. Add to the = 
the enormous depreciation in the value of real estate throuchon: 2. 
Union, and then we may get some idea of the immense |. 


LOUL the 
loss to one 


, ption by means of 
contracting the currency. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me repeat again that I am in favor of pes 
tion. I want to see the time in the history of this nation when ey, 
greenback dollar shall be worth a hundred cents of the best rold ev, : 
issued from the mint. This time, should it ever come, wil] [je ha I i 
with gladness by every one who has the good of the country at heart. 
No good financier will argue for a moment that any other than 
speciv basis it at all desirable for such a nation as ours. Stability 
our circulating medium is what we should aim at, and this stabj)ir, 
can only be secured by having our paper currency interconyerti),), 
with coin on demand. , 
But, while this is so, we should be careful that, in working to se, un 
the desired end, we do not ruin the business interests of the ; ounty 
We should not endeavor to push forward toward resumption so ray. 
idly as to bring disaster and ruin down upon our heads. The question 
should not be merely, how we can get back to specie resuinptio 


nmy 
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Nn the 


| most speedily; but how, with commendable progress forward, y, 
am not one of those who be- | 


can get back the most safely and with the least detriment to ¢), 
business interests of the country. What we need is a determined, q 
gradual, and a safe movement forward toward the desired end, | 
have always believed, and I believe to-day, that we need no spe 


t 


What we need is simply a settled determination to resume at the 
earliest practicable moment, and then let the business interests of je 
country determine when that time shall be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words in regard to thy 
amendment to the resumption act which was introduced by my coj- 
league, [Mr. Fort,] and which, having been accepted by the Cow. 
mittee on Banking and Currency, is now before the House as the 
original bill. It will be observed that this bill does not propose to 
interfere at all with the first two sections of the resumption act, 


| Neither does it propose to interfere with the first clause of the third 


have shown more wisdom than we did show when we passed the | 
resumption act had we looked into the financial system of these Eu- | 


ropean nations a little more closely and been guided in our legislation 
a little more by their experience. 
much of the financial embarrassment, distress, and ruin that have 
been so prevalent in our country during the past two years. 


resumption act to which I desire to call the attention of this House. 
When the resumption act was passed gold was at a premium of twelve 
and a half cents. To-day it is at a premium of only about two and 
a half. There has been an appreciation in the value of our legal- 
tenders of ten cents on the dollar. Our legal-tenders have been the 
practical measure of values in all the financial transactions of the 
country ever since they were issued. The merchant has bought his 
goods with legal-tenders, and has turned and sold them out for the 
same currency. The farmer has bought his farm with legal-tenders, 
and has taken these notes inexchange for the products of that farm. 
Contracts have been made, and notes given and paid upon the legal- 
tender basis. The legal-tender, in fact, has been the standard by 
which all other values have been measured. 

Now, what has beeu the result of this rapid appreciation of legal- 
tenders as compared with gold? The result has been a universal 
shrinkage in all other values. Property of all kinds has depre- 
ciated in value, and this depreciation has brought bankruptey and 
ruin to thousands upon thousands of our people. I have here a few 
figures showing the number of individuals and firms throughout the 
country that have been compelled to go into bankruptcy within the 
past three years. A careful study of these figures ought to be suffi- 
cient to convince any man of the utter folly of continuing any longer 
our present financial policy : 


Number of 


Saleen. Liabilities. 





7, 490 
9, 092 
6, 565 


$197, 210, 922 
i91, 117, 736 
141, 952, 256 


530, 280, 964 





These figures, Mr. Speaker, are significant. 
that is so plain that he who runs may read. 
cial distress, that ruin and bankruptcy are abroad in the land. And 
does any one seek the causes of this sad state of affairs? He can find 
one cause in the universal shrinkage of values that has been brought 
about undertheiron rule of theresumption act. He will find, by alittle 
investigation, that not only has the resumption act aided in bringing 
ruin to these thousands that I have mentioned, but it has wrought evil 
and only evil to every business interest and industry of the country. 
Look at the immense loss resulting from the long-continued idleness of 
our factories and iron mills. Foot up, if possible, the long column of 


They speak a language 


section which provides for free banking. Leaving this much of the 
act undisturbed, the bill proposes in the first place to strike out tha 
clause which confers upon the Secretary of the Treasury authority to 


| destroy $80 in legal-tender notes for every $100 in national-bank notes 


We might then have prevented | 


| 


They tell us that finan- | 


that he may issue. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I most heartily indorse this feature of the )i!| 


| I am most decidedly opposed to any further contraction of our legal- 
But, Mr. Speaker, there is another feature in the workings of this | 


tender currency. I have already spoken of the many evils resulting 
from contraction, and, in view of what I have said, I feel that 1 
authority to continue this contraction cannot be taken from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury too quickly. 

But the bill proposes, in the second place, to repeal that clanse in 
the resumption act which fixes January 1, 1879, as the date when 
we are to resume specie payments. Now, Mr. Speaker, this feature 
of the bill, like the one I have just mentioned, has my hearty indorse- 
ment. I have never yet been able to discover any particular benetit 
that we, as a people, have derived from having fixed a definite time 
when resumption should begin. On the contrary, I believe that 
this fixing of a time, in connection with the other provisions of the 
resumption act, has brought untold evils upon us, in paralyzing the 
business of the country, causing a general shrinkage of values, and 
producing bankruptey and ruin on every hand. 

But it is not for this reason merely that I am anxious to see this 
portion of the resumption act repealed. ‘There is another and a 
more important reason that influences me in my action in this 
matter, and that is, if we allow this portion of the resumption act to 
remain as it is, we may expect, under its operation, to sce our legal- 
tender notes wiped out of existence, and the only paper money of the 
country will be that furnished by the national banks. I am fully 
persuaded that the resumption act was passed, not only with the un- 
derstanding but with the expectation that it would bring about this 
result. It was worded and fashioned so as to meet the views of those 
who favored an exclusively national-bank currency. Let us look for 
a moment and see if this is not so. 

The first section of this act provides for the coinage of subsidiary 
silver coins, to be exchanged for the fractional currency then in ex- 
istence, and concludes with these words: 

And upon such issue— 

That is, the issue of silver coins— 


he— 
The Secretary of the Treasury— 


is hereby authorized and required to redeem an equal amount of such fraction il 
currency, until the whole amount of such fractional currency outstanding shall be 
redeemed. 


Now, acting under the instructions here given, what has the Se : 
retary of the Treasury done? He has issued the silver coins, tasen 
up the fractional currency, and, under the interpretation placed upon 
the word “redeem,” has destroyed it. ; 

The question now is: Does the word “redeem,” in this connection, 
mean what the Secretary of the Treasury interprets it to mean! It 
most certainly does, onl no other interpretation can possibly be pt 
upon it. It was intended that this word should confer upon te 
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Secretary full power to call in and destroy all the fractional currency 
t! oy outstanding. The object was to do away with this currency — 
eet it out of existence—by substituting silver in its place. No 
ron who voted for the measure, if he voted understandingly, 
expr ected that any portion of this currency, however small, was ever 
to be re-issued. On the contrary, every one understood that it was 
to be “redeemed,” that is, gathered in and destroyed. 

But let us look a little further. In the third section of this act we 
find that it is made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when- 
ever he issues circulating notes to any national bank— 


to 


ro redeem the legal-tender United States notes, in excess only of $300,000,000, to | 


the amount of 80 per cent. of the sum of national-bank notes so issued to any 

banking association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemption as such 
* onlating notes are issued until there sball be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 
of euch legal-tender United States notes, and no more. 

Now, what interpretation has been put upon the word “redeem ” 
here? Just the same as was put upon the word “ redeem” in the sec- 
tion providing for retiring the fractional currency. The Secretary 
has taken $80 of legal-tender notes and destroyed them for every $100 
of national-bank notes that he has issued. 
only carried out the manifest letter and spirit of the law. He has 
done just what those who drew up and passed the law expected and 
intended him to do. He has gone to work to reduce the $379,000,000 
of legal-tenders outstanding at the time the resumption act was 
passed, to $300,000,000, and no more. Thus far he has destroyed about 
695,000,000, 80 that the present legal-tender circulation amounts only 
to $354,000,000; and under the operation of this act he can continue 
this work until he has destroyed $54,000,000 more, when the minimum 
limit fixed by this clause of the act will be reached. 

From what I have said, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the word 
“re leem,” as used in this act, can mean but one thing, and that is 
to retire and cancel the notes referred to, with the understanding 
that they are never to be re-issued. 

I now come to the clause in this act which fixes the time when 
es umption shall begin. That clause reads as follows: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treas 

shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on 
their presentation for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of the 
United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than 350. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what does this language mean? It seems to me 
that it can mean only one thing, and that is the absolute withdrawal 
aud cancellation of our greenback currency. It means that this cur- 
rency is to be “redeemed” in just the same sense that the fractional 
currency has been ‘‘ redeemed,” in just the same sense that $25,000,000 
of legal-tender notes have been ‘“ redeemed” since the resumption 
act was passed. It means that our legal-tenders are to be wiped out 
entirely and the national-bank currency become the only paper cur- 
rency of the country. 
when used in this act in reference to the fractional currency and the 
legal-tender currency in excess of $300,000,000, meant nothing more 
nor less than that this currency was to be taken up and permanently 
retired. I have also shown that the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
his action in these two cases, has given abundant proof that he re- 
gards this as the only interpretation that can be put upon the word. 

I might go further and say that, as far as his interpretation of this 
word and his consequent action are concerned, the Secretary has been 
indorsed both by the Administration, Congress, and the people gen- 
erally. However much many of our people dislike the idea of de- 
stroying the legai-tender notes, no one, I believe, has ever ventured 
the assertion that the Secretary, in destroying these notes, has done 
either more or less than the law commanded. What, then, I ask, will 
become of those legal-tender notes that may be outstanding on the 
Ist of January, 1879, provided this resumption act continues in force ? 
As I have said before, they will be gradually withdrawn from cireula- 
tion and destroyed, and we shall be left only with the currency fur- 
uished us through the national banks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask if we are ready to take this step in regard 
to our legal-tender notes? Are we prepared to make this change in 
our circulating medium? For myself, I will say that I am not, and 
in saying this I believe that I speak the sentiments of nine-tenths 
of my constituents. The time may come when such a step may be 
advisable, but that time, in my judgment, has not come yet. My 
opinion is that, in the midst of our present troubles, it will be the 
part of wisdom to leave our greenback currency as it is. We cer- 
tainly can get no better currency, nor can we get one in which the 
people have more confidence. To allow it to be taken up and de- 
stroyed at this time would prove detrimental to every business inter- 


est in the land, and would only add to the many evils from which we | 


are suffering to-day. My opinion is that, if we are to make any 
change, we had better legislate to restore the $25,000,000 already 
destroyed under this act rather than to destroy any more. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a few words in support of the 
amendment which proposes to make our legal-tenders receivable for 
duties on imports. In my opinion the time has come when this 
Government cannot longer afford to dishonor its own paper. There 
Was a time, perhaps, when such a course was justifiable. 
late War, when the nation was putting forth its every energy and 
exhausting its every resource to save its life, it was, doubtless, the 
part of wisdom to demand that duties on imports should be paid in 
coln. With coin at a premium of from 100 to 180 per cent., this was, 


And in doing this he has | 





Ihave already shown that the word “‘ redeem,” | 
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doubtless, the easiest, the safest, and the best way to get what coin 
we were obliged to have. S . 

It frequently occurs in the history of a nation that circumstances 
arise which relieve that nation, for the time being, from an obligation 
which, under different circumstances, would be binding. But, as soon 
as those circumstances change so as to make it possible, that nation 
is not true to itself or to right and justice if it does not hasten to 
discharge that obligation according to the spirit and letter of the law 
which imposed it. Now, Mr. Speaker, the circumstances which gave 
us an excuse for dishonoring our obligations in the respect referred 
to have all passed away, and it is now time for us to say to all who 
may be indebted to us that we are ready to receive our own paper 
in payment of any and all such indebtedness. It is time that we 
adopted it as a rule of action; that we will take from the people the 
same currency which we require them to take from us. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there is no longer any good reason why our green- 
back currency should be dishonored by the Government that issued 
it. That currency was issued in good faith. It was issued by a 
strong, rich, and honest nation; and, although it went forth during 
the days of darkness and distress and war, bearing upon its face our 
mark of disapproval, it has fought its way up in the face of the most 
bitter opposition, until to-day it stands almost at par with gold. It 
has proven to be just what the people want as a cicculating medium, 
and has so won its way into their confidence that the universal senti- 
ment is that it is the best and safest currency we have ever had. 
Besides, with silver remonetized, it will be at par with coin. Under 
these circumstances I ask if it is not time for the Government to re- 
move from it this mark of its disapproval. Is it not time for us to 
make it a legal tender for all debts, both public and private, except 
in those cases where the law or contract provides for payment in 
coin? 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, have I stated some of the reasons which lead 
me to give my support to the bill now before the House. I be- 
lieve that the provisions of this bill are eminently wise, and that, 
if we consult the best and highest interests of the whole country, we 
shall pass it without a dissenting vote. With this bill enacted into 
law and with silver remonetized, we may confidently expect to see 
gold fall in price, silver appreciate, and the two stand at par with 
greenbacks. With these three kinds of money, together with the 
national-bank notes, we should have money amply suflicient to meet 
all the demands of trade, and should at the same time have a circu- 
lating medium whose value would be as nearly invariable and con- 
stant as any value can be. Thus, having worked our way out of our 
financial difficulties and having established our financial system upon 
a solid and permanent basis, contidence would be restored, capital 
would seek investments in new enterprises, business would revive, 
labor would find constant employment at fair wages, the “ hard 
times” would suddenly disappear, and prosperity would again dawn 
upon our land, 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES PHELPS, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 16, 1877, 


| On the bill (H. R. No. £05) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 


for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Speaker, the importance of the questions now 
before the House and my course in the last Congress with reference 
to the general question of resumption at the time and in the manner 
provided for in the act of January 14, 1875, render it proper that I 
should briefly place on record the reasons which influence my judg 
ment and control my action. The discussion has already proceeded so 
far that all the argument has been presented on eitherside, and I can 
hope to add nothing to its weight in support of the views which I 
entertain, which, in some essential respects, differ from any which I 
have heard advanced. 

I commenced in the beginning of the last Congress to vote for the 
repeal of that act, not because I was opposed to resumption, but be- 
cause I was in favor of it but believed it was entirely impracticable 
and would be necessarily disastrous under the provisions of that law. 


| 1 thonght it was being prematurely forced before the country could 


be brought to a condition to insure its permanence. At that time I 
was the only Representative from New England and with two or 
three exceptions the only one from the Eastern and Middle States who 
voted for repeal. The money centers and the sections where capital 
was located very naturally presented an almost solid array of forced 
resumptionists. It is a measure in the interest of capitalists, and 
such a course was reasonably to be expected in view of the previous 
legislation by Congress, which for their benefit and under their influ- 
ence had converted their currency bonds, purchased at a large dis- 
count, into gold bonds which commanded a large premium; by which 
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ae hundreds of millions of dollars were unjustly wrung from the 
aboring and trading classes and put in the pockets of the European 
and American Rothschilds. More mature deliberation and the exhaus- 
tive discussions which have ensued have confirmed my first impressions, 
and I am satisfied that, aside from the free-banking provision of the 
act, it is a billof abominations to which the ax of extermination 
should be unsparingly laid. 

Wealth in itself is not objectionable, and the possessor of it is not 
for the reason of his wealth to’ be disparaged. It is only when it 
combines and is aggressive, and secks by wrongful means to obtain 
advantage to itself at the expense of those less fortunate and power- 
ful, that it is to be deprecated and resisted. For the reason that I 
am convinced that precisely that attempt is being made under the 
resumption act, I am opposed to the cousummation of the attempt. 

The debate has already embraced all the details of the great qnes- 
tions of currency and finance and been illustrated with all the sta- 
tistics which pertain to them, which I shall not undertake except in 
an incidental way to reproduce. They must have become familiar 
to all who have made an intelligent and patient effort to discover the 
causes Which have brought upon the laboring and business interests 
of the country a depression and destruction unparalleled in our his- 
tory, and which after more than four years of suffering and bank- 
ruptcy are yet unrelieved. We occasionally hear the flattering as- 
surances of a permanent revival of prosperity, but they have thus 
far proved to be the merest mockery and delusion. The abundant 
crops of the West with the present foreign demand for them, which 
is in a great measure accidental and largely dependent upon the 
existence of a war which is likely soon to cease, doubtless tend by 
their intluence upon the balance of trade to preserve us from still 
lower depths; but aside from that, and from the demand for fire- 
arms and war munitions, stimulated by and dependent on the same 
cause, there is no substantial relief. It is impossible that there can 
be any reliable and permanent improvement while the causes which 
produced the existing trouble are still in active operation. 

The different kinds of paper currency in circulation and use at the 
close of the war, aggregating nearly twenty-two hundred millions, 
was undoubtedly largely in excess of the legitimate business wants 
of the country. The Government during that protracted and terrible 
struggle had necessarily given employment in large measure to the 
various industries of the people and created a demand for an extra- 
ordinary volume of money. This demand was so great that the coin 
of the country was entirely inadequate, and the greenback was re- 
sorted to and proved to be the salvation of the Union. When that 
employment and demand ceased, the necessity for the great amount 
of money then in circulation also ceased, and it might well and 
should have been largely reduced as rapidly as was consistent with 
the business interests of the country. But the contraction of nearly 
or quite three-fourths down to the time of the passage of the resump- 
tion act was far too great, and, what is most mischicvous, it is still 
constantly going on. It has been more than sixty-two millions in 
greenbacks and national-bank notes since the passage of the act, and 
is now steadily proceeding under it at the rate of more than two 
millions a month, and as the time for resumption approaches the con- 
traction must be much greater and more rapid, because the entire 
greenback circulation is yet to be retired in a little more than thir- 
teen months, an average of more than twenty millionsa month, with 
no provision for a substitute except the gold for which the greenbacks 
are to be exchanged, which will be mostly needed by the banks to re- 
deem their circulation if it is redeemed at all, and therefore practi- 
cally unavailable for purposes of general circulation. The amount of 
paper now outstanding is about six hundred and seventy millions, of 
which three hundred and fifty-four millions are in legal-tenders and 
three hundred and sixteen millions in notes of the national banks. 
The amount of both in actual circulation is estimated at five hundred 
millions. We have, then, a circulation of more than two thousand 
millions in August, 1865, reduced to five hundred and sixty-two mill- 
ions at the passage of the resumption act in January, 1875, and to 
five hundred millions at the present time. Business was compara- 
tively prosperous until 1873,when, under the policy adopted previously 
by Mr. MeCulloch and since persisted in by his successors, bankruptcy 
and ruin commenced, and have continued until the number of victims 
has reached the appalling aggregate of more than fifty thousand, 
which has increased from year to year and still continues. 

It is evident that the proper limit of contraction has been largely 
passed, and when it is remembered that a slight contraction after 
that is much more severely felt than a much greater one before, the 
fact of its certain and much more rapid continuance unless the act is 
repealed may well excite the gravest apprehension and alarm. From 
every future turn of the screw will come a fresh wail of distress, and 
the sufferer will not be the bondbolder and the money-lender, but the 
manufacturer, the trader, and the laborer. These are the chosen vic- 
tims over whose necks the Juggernaut of contraction is to be relent- 
lessly driven. 

With our extended territory and widely diversified interests there 
is no reason why our per capita circulation should be greatly less 
than that of France or England. Itis$17 in England and $30 in France, 
and does not exceed about $11 in this country. We are straggling 
under the greatest embarrassment and depression. England is also 
measurably suffering, while France is the most prosperous nation on 
the globe. Her manfacturers are highly prosperous. Her trades are 


flourishing, and her laborers are all employed at reasonable w — 
and this shortly after the payment to Germany of a war indemnit’ 
greater than the entire bonded debt of this country, which was th oa 
fourths paid by exchanges from the balance of her trade, and ull be. 
cause she wisely maintained the volume of her circulation su{jj, oe 
to keep the machinery of business in full operation, and 
against a sudden and undue contraction. 

The fact that in France the smallest denomination of paper is g 
and bank checks are not in common use may render necessary a laryn, 
proportion of coin cicculation, but can make no essential ditierene, 
the proper per capita of both coin and paper. And so in Enylayy. 
where checks are freely used, but the smallest bank-note jis for ¢>- 
Hence it is that in both those countries the amount of coin incised, 
lation largely predominates over that of paper, being in England 
pearly 3 to 1, and in France7 to 5. In this country, according ; 
the recent statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, we have o 
fifty-eight millions of gold, including both coin and bullion, ayaii, 
able for resumption, while we bave a paper circulation of fiys 
hundred millions, leaving the ratio only 1 to 8, showing a strikins 
contrast in favor of France and England, and demonstrating oy; 
utter inability to resume under the provisions of the present law. 

The gold product of the mint is about forty millions per annum, and 
the merchandise balance with foreign countries for the last fiscal yeyr 
was two hundred millionsin our favor. Thisisa great improvement oy 
previous years, and may leave a small gold balance in our favor after 
paying the interest on our bonds held abroad and other foreign go}q 
demands; but, if so, it may at any time be reversed by contingencies 
which are constantly liable to occur. If our crops should materially 
diminish, or the foreign demand for them fall off, or our bonds be re 
turned in any considerable amount for conversion, the balance woud 
certainly be turned against us and the current of gold flow the other 
way as it has been generally doing since the war, thus making the 
prospect for resumption still more unfavorable and the time at which 
it is attainable still more remote. 

It is conceded by the most candid and intelligent of those who op- 
pose the repeal of this act that we have never been able to maintain 
specie payment with a paper circulation of more than two hundred 
and fifty millions, and that we must have two hundred and seventy- 
five millions of gold to make it safe to attempt resumption under the 
law now in force. How the additional two hundred and eighteen mill- 
ions is to be acquired in alittle over a year is the problem to be solved, 
We had in July, 1876, seventeen millions; we have in November, 
1877, fifty-eight millions; an increase of only forty-one millions, or 
about two and a half millions a month. This process,even if the 
balance of trade continues as favorable as during the last sixteen 
months, can insure us but thirty-three of the two hundred and eighteen 
millions needed. It is obvious the attempt can be made in but one 
way, and that is the one indicated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
under which he hasdeclared he willforce resumption. That is by the 
sale of some two hundred millions of Government bonds, thereby in- 
creasing by so much our bonded debt. Will that succeed? The 
gold must of course come from abroad. It has been twice demon- 
strated within the last few years that such an effort would be utterly 
unavailing. The comparatively trifling sums of twenty-one millions 
on one occasion, and fifteen millions on another and quite recent 
one, could not be obtained without producing a monetary crisis in 
England. The gold was positively refused, and we were compelled 
to take the amount in our own bonds. 

While we are so largely indebted abroad nothing can _ possibly 
bring us to a favorable condition to resume but continued years of 
bountiful crops with such export demand as will keep the gold bal- 
ance decidedly in our favor. This under the natural operation of the 
laws of trade will in time accomplish it, but legislation of itself 
never. 

The premium on gold is now small, but that is no criterion of our 
ability to resume. During the worst period of the suspension in 
Great Britain and attempt at resumption by the Bank of England, 
from 1819 to 1823, the distress attending which has been graphically 
described by Alison and others, the highest premium which gold at- 
tained did not exceed 5 per cent. The premium on gold is mainly 
governed by its demand. There is now no considerable demand for 
it in this country, except for the payment of interest and duties, but 
if a special demand is created for the purposes of resumption, the 
premium will be likely to advance, and we shall be apparently far- 
ther from the object. The fact that the gold premium has been re- 
duced since the passage of the resumption act is in no degree attrib- 
utable to that act, but almost entirely to the present favorable 
condition of our foreign trade, which may or may not continue. If 
it does, we shall steadily approach resumption ; otherwise not. 

The redemption in gold of our paper circulation after such a sus- 
pension as we have experienced, and with an immense indebtedness 
abroad, is a subject which has taxed to the utmost the ability of our 
wisest financiers. In my judgment, it has been most unfortunate for 
the country that those to whom authority on this subject has been 
riven have been of the number who would pursue no other course 

ut that of the overflowing scourge and the consuming fire of crush- 
ing and excessive contraction; a course which has left a track of 
desolation in its path and a voice of wailing which, like the cry of 
the laborer whose field had been reaped by the oppressor, must lave 
reached the ear of the | ord of Sabaoth. It is a criminal mistake 
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to attempt, in the face of precedents whose lines are traced in ruin, 
to force resumption by such a destructive process. It should not be 
attempted, except after the most deliberate and complete prepara- 
tion. To make the effort and fail in permanent resumption will be 
terribly disastrous, and may make the odious idea of repudiation 
more attractive than that of another effort to resume. It should be 
loft mainly to the operation of the laws of trade, and if a date is to 
be fixed it should be one that will leave no doubt of certain accom- 
plishment through natural and conservative methods. 

Undesirable as suspension is in a commercial sense, it is by no 
means the greatest calamity that can befall a nation. All commer- 
cial countries have often experienced it, and it has been attended by 
yo special dishonor and no ruinous inconvenience. It has generally 
oceurred from cireumstances which are occasionally unavoidable 
auder their respective monetary systems. Russia has now been in a 
state of suspension more than half a century, Austria for nearly 
twenty years, Great Britain in the early part of the present century 


for nearly twenty-five years, France for the last several years, and | 


thiscountry during the last seventy years has had eleven suspensions, 


most of which have occurred when a so-called specie basis of paper | 


circulation was being maintained. 
Probably no financial system can be devised which will furnish 
absolute protection against the evils of speculation, overtrading, com- 


petition, expanded credit, and all the changing vicissitudes which | government, but are constantly extracting its life-blood in the shape 
necessarily attend the operation of the laws of foreign and domestic | 


trade. If any can accomplish it, it is perhaps the interconvertible 
paper and bond system under proper negotiations controlling the 
amount of circulation and the details of interconvertibility. This 
might make the nearest approach to it; but there would be likely to 
souetimes arise a combination of untoward circumstances which 
would prove an overmatch for even that, elastic and adaptable as it 
would generally be to the changing wants of the people. 

In my mind, a very serious objection to the resumption act is the 
fact that it does not embrace in its operation the national banks, 
which have three hundred and sixteen millions of notes outstanding, 
and only requires resumption by the Government. The banks may 
now redeem in legal-tenders instead of gold, but a vital part, and the 
leading object of the resumption policy, is to extinguish the legal- 
tenders, thus leaving the banks under no express legal obligation to 
redeem, With no legal- tenders to do it with, and no gold excepting sixty- 
seven millions, which they would receive for the legal-tenders now 
held by them, and less than nineteen millions besides of gold and gold 
certificates in their vaults, in all only eighty-six millions with which 
to redeem a circulation of three hundred and sixteen millions. The 
result of this process, if it could be carried out by raising gold from 
the sale of bonds, would be the retirement and redemption by the 
Government of three hundred and fifty-four millions of legal-tenders, 
while the banks would lose their legal-tenders and in place of them 
have altogether eighty-six millions in gold and three hundred and 
sixteen millions of their own notes outstanding. 

If it could be accomplished by these means, the Government would 
resume While the banks would be left in no condition to do it, with- 
out the purchase of a large amount of gold. That which they would 
receive from the Government for their legal-tenders, together with 
the bonds they hold, would be needed as a reserve for the security of 
six hundred and twenty-five millions of deposits, and could not be 
safely used to increase their circulation. 

1 am not one of those who would strike an undeserved blow at the 
national banks. Banking institutions, properly regulated and care- 
fully managed, are indispensable tothe business of the country, and we 
never had a bank circulation so uniform and well secured as the pres- 
ent. If those institutions are burdened by unjust exaction in the 
shape of United States taxes or hampered by unreasonable restrictions 
without compensating privileges, I would assist in abolishing those 
exactions and removing the restrictions until a full measure of justice 
was secured to them. While they should not be monopolies, they are 
entitled like all others to the just consideration of the Government. 

A uniform paper currency is better than one issued partly by the 
Government and partly by private corporations. To give the banks 
under the present system the exclusive privilege of issuing notes is to 
confer upon them a monopoly of the greatest value. The Government 
issues Coin and Treasury notes to circulate as money. Why should it 
not also issue the ordinary denominations of paper money? I am 
aware it is claimed: that by implication the Constitution denies to 
Congress the power to make anything but gold and silver a legal ten- 
ler. This some time ago seemed a reasonable interpretation ; ‘but the 
Supreme Court of the United States not long since, on a memorable 
occasion and under peculiar circumstances, decided it was permissible 
as & hecessary War measure, and the reasoning of the court seems to 
establish the inference that it may be constitutionally done otherwise 
than as such a war measure when the paper issued by the Government 
is redeemable in coin. It is true these views are at variance with the 
strict-construction doctrine of the fathers, but they seem to be the 
present law of the land, and therefore override in authority all con- 
wary opinions. Aside from the law there would appear to be little 
difference on principle between a Treasury note, which has always 
been considered constitutional, and a greenback redeemable in coin; 
aud in my opinion such a currency issued only by the Government 


and convertible into Government bonds payable in coin would be 
preferable to any other, 
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As I have already indicated, the operation of the resumption law 
by the contraction it produces is to greatly depress every industrial 
enterprise; and one of its most obnoxious features is that it takes from 
the laboring-man, who has no other means of support for himself and 
family, the employment on which he depends for that support. ‘The 
number of this class of unfortunates may be reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands, and must probably be still largely increased. Every 
year added to the duration of the existing crisis intensities in an in- 
creased degree their suifering and destitution. They are a class who 
especially deserve and have a just claim upon the protection and as- 
sistance of the Government to the utmost limit of its rightfal power. 

Labor lies at the foundation of all national prosperity. It 1s that 
which produces most of the legitimate wealth of the nation. In the 
true dignity of its character it is above all aristocracies and monopo- 

The honest, industrious, and intelligent laborer is of the real no- 
He whe toils upon the farm, or in the workshop, 
or in any other employment, however humble, has a just right to ex- 
pect and demand all the protection of the Government and the laws, 
and his rights should be shielded by every possible safeguard within 
the scope of proper legislation. A government which by a deliberate 
system of legislation in the interest of capital and at the expense of 
labor erects a gigantic monopoly of bondholders, largely composed 
of foreign millionaires who contribute nothing to the support of the 


of gold interest, should not only be just to the home laborer who by 
that pernicious legislation and the contraction which it produces Las 
been deprived of employment, but should extend to him all needful 
assistance within the rightful power of Congress. If the emauci- 
pated and enfranchised plantation negro of the South is, from his 
ignorance and helplessness, entitled to be treated as the ward of the 
nation, the intelligent white laborer should receive consideration 
when the causes of his distress are directly traceable to the action of 
the Government. 

I am in favor of the repeal of this law, excepting the free-bankiug 
clause, because it was passed as a partisan measure without the sup- 
port of a single democrat in either House, and was pressed through 
in hot haste with no opportunity for full discussion, and in one House 
under the gag of the previous question ; because it is crude and im- 
perfect in its provisions and can only be made effectual, if at all, by 
continued and increased contraction, by which additional bankruptcy 
and ruin are to be produced; because, if resumption under it is ac- 
complished, there is danger it will be only temporary and lead to 
new and still greater complications and disasters; because it is pre- 
mature and unwise until the condition of the trade and business of 
the country is prepared for it; and because it includes only the Gov- 
ernment and not the banks whose notes would constitute all the 
paper circulation of the country, which would be substantially irre- 
deemable, 

Instead of such resumption I am in favor of the remonetization 
and unlimited tender of silver, which from the foundation of the 
Government until 1874 has always been a constitutional legal-tender 
currency, which will greatly aid in producing resumption, and which 
was demonetized for the benefit and through the intluence of the 
capitalists to give their bonds a still higher premium. Lam also iu 
favor of the Government issuing in proper and convenient denomina- 
tions an amount of greenbacks to be a full legal tender” sullicient for 
the legitimate business wants of the country, convertible into Gov- 
ernment bonds payable in coin, and redeemable at the option of the 
holder in coin within a practicable time, to be substituted in part 
for the present outstanding legal-tenders and national-bank notes. 
I am also, in connection with the repeal of the resumption act and 
as a part of a general plan, in favor of such amendments of the na- 
tioval-bank law as will abolish the Government tax upon their circu- 
lation and any unjust taxation of their deposits, if any exists, and 
give them the privilege of a circulation equal to the amount of their 
Government bonds, and make the rate of bank interest uniform at 
not more than 6 per cent. 

By this method justice will be done to all. The people will have 
a safe, uniform, legal-tender, specie-basis currency, in all respects 
equivalent to coin and free from constitutional objection ; all trouble 
about resumption will be at an end, the danger of periodical panics 
and reyulsions comparatively removed, the industries of the country 
spring into new life, with all their attendant blessings, our bonded 
debt held abroad will largely return when needed as a basis for ad- 
ditional banking capital, and the banks receive in benelits a reason- 
able equivalent for any losses they will sustain. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. G. LAPHAM, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 16, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. Speaker, I will not, as some have done during 
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this discussion, begin by saying I do not expect to influence the vote 
of any member on this floor to be given upon the pending question. 

It was a favorite saying of the late John Van buren, of my State, 
that when a question of public interest or policy was submitted to 


him he always examined it with care, made up his mind what was | 


right in respect to it, and then he was disposed to think that every 
just-minded man would agree with him. Iam not without hope that 


in the brief space during which I propose to occupy the attention of | 


the House I may drop some word which will have its influence on 
the votes yet to be taken. 


In the course of some remarks submitted by me in the Forty-fourth | 
Congress upon the bill which proposed to repeal the laws authorizing | 


the formation of national banks I aimed to show— 


First. That a paper currency was indispensable in the commercial | 


transactions of this country, and the great object to be attained was 


to provide such a currency free from the dominion over its volume | 


once exercised by the Bank of the United States, and which was one 
of the main causes which led to the overthrow of that institation, 


and that such paper currency should at all times be convertible into | 


coin at the pleasure of the holder and of equal value in all parts of 
the United States. 

Second. That issues of such paper by State banks were of doubtful 
constitutionality and wholly impracticable. 

Third. That the currency of the national banks is the best currency 
which has ever been adopted, which, while it avoids all the evils 
attributed to the Bank of the United States, yet secures all the ad- 
vantages claimed for that institution by its advocates. 

Fourth. That to give the General Government the power to issue 
such paper currency would leave the control of its volume in the 
hands of those to whom it should not be confided and subject the 
people to the dangerous and overshadowing influences exercised by 
the Bank of the United States, to say nothing as to the want of con- 
stitutional power to issue the same in time of peace. 

The question of choice lies between Government issues of green- 
backs or legal-tender notes and the issue, by the authority of the 
Government, made by the national banks. 

That question is involved in the discussion upon the pending meas- 
ure for the repeal of the third section of the resumption act, so called. 

If the legal-tender notes now outstanding are not to be redeemed 
according to the provisions of said act, and the day for their redemp- 


tinued as the paper currency of the country, that they are to be sup- 


bank notes are to be retired, and those institutions blotted out. 

Indeed the hostility to national banks is openly avowed by the lead- 
ing advocates of the bill under consideration. I do not propose, Mr. 
Speaker, to enter upon a discussion at this time of the advantages 
and safety to the people of the system of national banks. That will 
be more appropriate when a bill for the repeal of the laws creating 
them shall be under consideration. It is only necessary to say that 
they provide a currency which is absolutely safe to the bill-holder, of 
equal value throughout the United States, and which will be convert- 
ible into coin on demand so soon as the obstacle presented by the 
existence of the legal-tender notes is put out of the way. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, very briefly to discuss the question as to 
the policy and propriety of continuing the legal-tender notes as the 
permanent paper currency of the country. Strange as it may seem, 
a very large portion of those now demanding the repeal of the re- 
sumption act and the continued permanency of Government paper 


are those who at the time the legal-tenders were authorized were | 


seeking to destroy the Government which made the issue a necessity 
growing ont of the war, and also those who denounced the law au- 
thorizing the legal-tenders as unconstitutional, and predicted they 
would not be worth the paper upon which they were printed. These 
notes were issued as a necessary measure for the support of the Gov- 
ernment during the war. Secretary Chase gave his advice to the 
Congress that their issue could be justified and sustained upon that 
theory and no other. 

Every effort was made by the classes of persons to whom I have 
referred to discredit them. Yet, they were received by the soldiers 
of the Union Army in payment of their dues. Capitalists in the loyal 
States were willing to trust the Government. The legal-tenders and 
the obligations for which they were afterward exchanged passed into 
circulation, and now those who confided in the security and furnished 
the “sinews of war” are denounced by the enemies of resumption 
and the new converts to the utility of the legal-tenders as “ bloated 
bondholders.” When the question of the constitutionality of the 
legal-tender notes first came before the Supreme Court it was held, 
by a majority of five to three, that they were unconstitutional and 
void. (Hepburn vs.Griswold, 8 Wallace, 603.) This was in 1869. In 
1872, the question was again considered by that court, and a major- 
ity of tive to four (the number of judges having been increased to 
nine) held that the act of making the greenbacks a legal tender in 
payment of all debts was justified by the necessity of the case, (Legal- 
tender cases, 12 Wallace, 457.) 

Chief-Justice Chase, who delivered the opinion of the majority in 
the first and of the minority in the last case, said that, although when 
called upon by the Committee of Ways and Means he advised it was 
necessary, “Examination and reflection under more propitious cir- 





| 





| and, although no such express prohibition is applied to Congress, yet, as Congr 





cumstances have satisfied me that this opinion was erroneons 
» and 


Ido not hesitate to declare it.” Even without this chanye j, ! 
views, and as early as December, 1562, he stated in his anuya| vn ee 
to Congress : port 


The Secretary recommends, therefore, no mere paper-money acheme.} 


. Duet. ¢ a s 


trary, a series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to gold 4 
the only permanent basis, standard, and measure of value recognized | 
tution. 

As I understand the cases to which I have referred, the leca) tender 
quality given to the greenback was defended solely as a war meas; : 
And while it is conceded by all the judges that the United Sta; F 
has authority even now to make them a circulating medium, toy... 
vide for their receipt in payment of dues to the Government 
their redemption in coin or in bonds, yet the Government has po: 
the power, except a8 a necessary War measure, to make such notes 
legal tender in ene of private debts and to compe) creditors to 
receive them in lieu of coin, no matter what may be their value. yy. 
less the contract shall expressly provide for such receipt. If jt were 
necessary, Mr. Speaker, further to illustrate this view I could not do 
it more effectively than by quoting the words of Mr. Webster on the 
subject. In his speech on the joint resolution to rescind the famous 


the ¢ 


0 pro- 
» and for 


| specie circular of July 11, 1836, delivered in the Senate on the 21st os 


December, 1536, he said : 

By paper money, in its obnoxious sense, I understand paper issued on credit alone 
without capital, without fands assigned for its payment, resting solely on the o. 
faith and future ability of those who issue it. Such was the paper money of 
revolutionary times. ° 

But, if we understand by currency the legal money of the country, and tha: 
which constitutes a lawful tender for debts, and is the statute measure of value. t} z 
undoubtedly, nothing is included but gold and silver. Most unquestionably ther 
is no legal tender, and there can be no legal tender in this country, under ibe q 
thority of this Government or any other, but gold and silver, either the ¢ oinage of 


of ou 


our mints or foreign coins at rates regulated by Congress. This is a constituti 


Eas ile, perfectly plain and of the very highest importance. The States are pro 
1ibited from making anything but gold and silver a tender in payment of debts 


ae 


has no power granted to it in this respect, but to coin money and regulate the value of 


| foreign coin, it clearly has no power to substitute paper or anything else tor coin as 


a tender in payment of debts and in discharge of contracts. 


Mr. Speaker, this was the language used by Mr. Webster, while at 


the same time he was advocating the receipt of the notes of specie. 
paying State banks for customs and other Government dues and the 


| adoption of the joint resolution of Senator Ewing, of Ohio, looking to 


tion is to be indefinitely postponed, as the bill under consideration | that end. Paper money of the State banks had increased about 


provides, no one can fail to see that the legal-tenders are to be con- | 


$40,000,000 in two years, and the opponents of the specie circular 


| insisted such paper should be received by the Government, of which 
plemented by additional issues of like paper, and that the national- | 


policy the Senator from Ohio was a distinguished advocate. Thy 


| honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EWING] who introduced the bil! 


in question is an inflationist by descent as well as by conviction. 
Mr. Speaker, if there were no legal or constitutional objection to 


| this currency thereare other considerations equally controlling against 


perpetuating it, as the act under consideration proposes. The act of 
March 3, 1863, is entitled “ An act to provide ways and means for the 
support of the Government.” 

It authorized the loan of $300,000,000 in that year and $600,000,000 
in the next year, and to issue therefor coupon or registered bonis. 
It also authorized the issue of four hundred million Treasury notes 


| bearing interest payable not exceeding three years from date. 


It also authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, if required by the 
exigencies of the public service, &c., to issue $150,000,000 of United States 
notes, which were made a legal-tender for all debts public and pri- 

rate, except for duties on imports and interest on the public debt, &ec. 

By the act of March 18, 1859, the faith of the United States was 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the 
obligations of the United States known as United States notes, &c., 
and also to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the 
redemption of the United States notes in coin. Following up this 
pledge, the act of 1875 was passed, fixing the Ist day of January, 
1279, as the day when the legal-tender notes shall be paid in coin 
Why should these solemn pledges to the public creditors be now vio- 
lated? One reason assigned is that the Government will not be able 
to redeem them, as there is not and will not be sufficient coin for that 
purpose. 

This assumes that they will all be presented for payment or re- 
demption at once. No such event is probable or scarcely possible. 
The moment they are appreciated to par with coin no reason will 
exist for sach demand, and the convenience of cteditors will control 
their action and induce them not to make the demand for conversion. 
Under the State-bank system in New York the banks were authorized 
to issue $2 of notes for $1 of capital stock. And it was found by 
experience that the fund was ample in ordinary times for the payment 
of such notes in coin as fast as called for. 

By the operation of this act the national-bank notes will also be 
appreciated to par with coin, and this will afford another reason why 
the payment of United States notes will not be demanded. By this 
act banking is made free, and only $30 of legal-tenders are to be 
retired for every $100 of increase of the notes of national banks. 
It provides for an expansion instead of a contraction of the currency. 

Upon the faith of this legislation and the solemn pledge contained 
in it, vast rights have been acquired, and to repudiate it now would 
subject us not only to the imputation of bad faith but place the Cov- 
ernment of the United States in the front ranks of repudiators. 
Mr. Speaker, the legal-tender notes have existed quite too long with- 
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t the performance of the promise they contain. They are repudi- | 
pe = dishonored every hour they exist. They are the chief ob- | 
— to the payment of the national-bank notes in coin. 

Bat sir, to take the step proposed by the bill in question is to de- | 
scend to ‘a lower depth, one which will cover us with shame and 
expose the credit and honor of the nation— 

To bitter scorn a sacrifice 

And grinning infamy. 

If this work is to be done, sir, it must be by other hands than 
those of the great State I bave the honor in part to represent on this 
oor. She has abundant reasons for opposing this bill. The State 
of New York furnishes a large share of the revenues for the payment 
of the nation’s obligations. Her means were lavishly poured into the 
lap of the nation in the hour of its greatest peril. As soon as the act 
providing for the resumption of specie payments was promulgated 
the Legislature of New York enacted a law in the following words: 

j on all contracts or obligations able in this 
a 008 to ote ew rk shake tier January 1, 1579. Passed, March 22. 1875. 

SecTiON 1. All taxes levied and confirmed in this State on and after January 1, 
1579, shall be collected in gold, United States gold certificates, or national-bank 
notes which are redeemable in gold on demand. : z 

Sec. 2. Every contract or obligation made or implied after January 1, 1479, paya- 
blein dollars but not im a specified kind of dollars, shall be payable in United 
States coin of the standard of weight and fineness established when the contract 
or obligation shall have been made or implied. 

This law was approved by Governor Tilden. It was one of the 
chief elements of his strength as a candidate for the Presidency in 
my State in the late contest. The voice of her people thus early pro- 
claimed her adherence to a policy of national honor and faith. Sir, 
if weenact this bill into a law without something for their relief, the 
tax-payers of New York will be compelled to go into the coin market 
and purchase, as best they may, the means with which to discharge 
their obligations. The act quoted was the expression of the deliber- 
ate conviction of her people as to the policy of resumption and as to 
the wisdom of adopting the national-bank notes as the paper cur- 
reney of the country. 

Herexample may be scoffed at and derided. Inflamed by the mad- 
ness of the See a majority of this House may determine to discard 
her policy aud plunge us into the maelstrom of repudiation and dis- 
honor. Yet I have faith to believe the proposed law will not reach 
its consummation and that the nation’s good faith will yet be pre- 
served, 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. BRENTANO, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 16, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled ‘An act 
« to provide fur the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. BRENTANO. Mr. Speaker, all the arguments which I have 
heard and read in this debate seem to me more directed against the 
passage of the resumption act than in favorof its repeal. They seem 
to me to bear more upon the lex ferenda than upon the lex lata. At 
the present moment it is not the question whether we shall enact or 
not enact the resumption act, but whether we shall wipe out the law 
as it has been enacted on the Mth of January, 1875, and as it stands 
upon the statute-book. It is not the question if it was wise to enact 
the law and to proclaim solemnly to the world and to the holders of 
the non-interest-bearing evidences of indebtedness of the Government 
that on a certain day the Government would redeem those promises 
to pay, but whether after we have made such solemn proclamation 
and assumed a new obligation we shall now retract all we have pro- 
claimed and all we have promised; whether we shall now say that 
we are either unable or unwilling to keep our promises made in the 
most solemn manner. I agree with my colleague from Illinois, [ Mr. 
IIENDERSON, ] who a few days ago stated on this floor that if he had 
been a member of Congress when the resumption bill was passed he 
would have voted against it. And, in my judgment, the resumption 
act, fixing a certain day four years ahead when the greenback should 
be redeemed in specie, should not have been passed; in my judgment 
the passage of that law was unwise and embarrassing. 

_ Iu matters of finance I believe in a policy of inactivity. I believe 
in keeping the doctors away and leaving the patient to the operation 
of his natural resonrces, just as in a great many cases of bodily sick- 
hess it is the better plan to give nature a chance to recover strength 
and work the cure of the diseased parts of the body. There was a 
time when we had to pay two hundred and eighty-three cents to buy 
4 gold dollar, or the value of a gold dollar in labor or produce. In 
the course of time, as the national credit recuperated, our currency 
Without much, if any, legislation improved steadily, and to-day the 
Premium on gold, notwithstanding the passage of the silver bill in 
this House, is only two cents and a fraction. If experience teaches 
us 4 lesson it is certainly that it is the better policy not to doctor the 
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finances too much, but let them adjust themselves; and if we will 
pursue this policy now I hardly doubt that,even before the day fixed 
by law for the redemption of our non-interest-bearing promissory 
notes, our greenbacks may have reached the same purehasing power 
which gold has now. 

But just as it might have been better and wiser not to enact the 
resumption law, the repeal of which is now clamored for in this 
House and out of it, so it seems to me to be a better and more just 
policy to let the law as it stands upon the statute- book be undisturbed 
by further legislation. For our commerce, for our industry, and for 
all kinds of business, nothing is more detrimental, nothing more 
dangerous than uncertainty. How can the merchant and business 
man prosper who, when he orders an invoice of goods or enters into 
any business speculation, does not know what the debt-paying power 
of our currency will be at the time when his notes will become due 
and payable. His operations cannot be conducted on a safe basis, his 
calculations cannot be relied upon, and he must risk the fluctuations 
of the money market, the difference between the purchasing power 
of the currency at the time of entering into the contract, and the 
debt-paying power at the time when the obligations of his contract 
become due. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the present status of the legislation,.it is not 
the question if it was good policy to enact the resumption law, but 
we have to consider the proposed repeal from a legal or constitutional 
stand-point. We have to inquire if we have the power to unmake 
to-day what a former Congress has made. And here I have my 
serious doubts as to the constitutionality of the proposed measure. 
Even Congress is not omnipotent; the powers of the legislative 
branch of the Government are not absolute; they are restricted by 
the Constitution; they are restricted by the principles of justice and 
morality as practiced by all civilized nations. The question whick 
we have first to meet is whether this matter is not already out of our 
hand and whether we have the power to revoke the act which 
pledges the Government to resume specie payment on a certain day. 
What has been the legal status of our greenbacks since the enact- 
ment of the resumption Jaw and what was it before the 14th day of 
January, 1875? 

If we look at the face of the greenbacks, we find that they are in 
the form of negotiable promissory notes, the United States promising 
to pay the bearer a certain amount of dollars, without fixing the day 
when that payment shall be made—therefore, at sight, at presonta-: 
tion, on demand. These promissory notes of the Government, clothed 
with the qualifications of legal tender for all public and private debts, 
except for the interest of our bonds, which were payable in coin, were 
at once partly repudiated by the Government, which refused to re- 
ceive them in payment of duties on imports. The debt so created in 
a time when the existence of the nation was at stake has all the qual- 
ifications of a forced loan. The Government was, before the law of 
January 14, 1875, had been enacted, bound by its promises to pay the 
bearer the stipulated amount, but failed to fulfill its obligations based 
upon the contract with its creditors. Now come the United States, 
and by the law of January 14, 1875, stipulate that they will fulfill 
the promises made long ago, but never made good, on a certain fu- 
ture day. Did the United States by that law assume another obli- 
gation, an obligation which had not existed before? By no means. 
The United States through their constitutionally constituted authori- 
ties extended themselves their notes, and the creditors, the holders 
of those notes, quietly acquiesced in the new promise, and approved 
the extension of the time. The matter stands now so. 

The United States, in consideration that the holders of the green- 
backs will wait four years longer for their payment, promise to make 
payment on a certain day. Here we have a contract in all the form 
which the law prescribes, a contract made in the most solemn form, 
embodied in a law enacted by the legislative and approved by the 
executive branch of the Government. What does now the proposed 
repeal of the resumption act mean? It means the breach of a con- 
tract; it means the impairing of the obligation of a contract. The 
obligation in this contract between the United States and their cred- 
itors, the holders of the greenbacks, is in the promise to pay a certain 
sum on a certain day. The Constitution forbids the passage of any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts,and any law which isa 


deviation from the terms of the contract by postponing the periodf 


of performance which it prescribes impairs its obligation. Now, 
when three-fourths of the time allotted for the redemption of the 
notes has elapsed, it is proposed to retract that promise and to repeal 
a solemn law embodying a solemn contract! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what would you say, if a private citizen whos 
promissory, negotiable note you bold, would shortly before it be- 
comes due come and say: Although I have promised to pay thix 
note in four weeks from to-day, I have now changed my mind; it 
wight be inconvenient to me; it might embarrass me to take up my: 
note on the certain day on which I have promised to pay, and there-’ 
fore I repeal my promise to pay on the stipulated day. I may pay: 
you on some future day or even not at all. Sucha private individual 
would not only be considered by mankind a dishonest man, he would, 
not only lose his honor and forfeit hie standing in the commnunity,: 
and his credit, but the law would give a remedy to compel him to ful- 
fill his obligation. The United States are not suable on any contracts 
made by them, but nevertheless the contract is obligatory upon the 
United States, and a law made to annul that obligation would clearly 
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be a law impairing the obligation of a contract, and therefore be in 
violation of the contract. 

I call your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the law of 1873, declaring that 
the bonds of the United States shall be paid in coin. It is this: a 
unilateral declaration of the United States, made in the solemn form 
of a law of Congress to the holders of those bonds, just as the law of 
1875 is a unilateral declaration of the United States made in the 
solemn form of a law of Congress to the holders of the greenbacks. 
Now, L ask, does anybody believe that the law of 1573, which promises 
to the creditors of the bonded debt of the United States payment in 
coin, can be repealed? I do not think that there is any man in this 
country who entertains such an opinion. But if that law cannot be 
repealed without violating the constitutional principle that no obli- 
gation of a contract shall be impaired, how can Congress repeal the 
resumption act without committing a breach of tlie Constitution 
which is intrusted to its safe-keeping ? 

But not only the contract between the United States and their 
creditors, but also all the contracts entered itito between private in- 
dividuals after the passage of the resumption act and to be execu- 
ted and fulfilled after January 1, 1879, would be impaired by such a 
repealing law, inasmuch as the money promised to be paid by such a 
contract would be of a quite differeut dase from that which was 
stipulated, namely, an irredeemable currency, instead of a curreucy 
convertible into the coin of the United States. 





| February, 1862, and the kindred acts which followed. 


mon good of the whole country and about which the people of 
United States honestly differ in opinion. of the 
Sir, I trace all these financial ills to the act of Congress passed in 
t t That act which 
authorized the issue of greenback or legal-tender currency. ax 
was called, and the contemporaneous issue of bonds redeemable : 
the legal-tender currency, was the great demonetizing act whick 
demonetized both gold and silver. By it both gold and silver sk 
shorn in this country of their character as standards of value and ae 
made articles of commerce. From that day they became but one 
chandise, and the merchant, farmer, mechanic, and business es, 
in looking over the morning paper and bulletin, looked first for the 
price of gold and silver. The greatest good that can now )e Sins 
to this country and its business interest, in my judgment, is to remon. 
etize gold and silver by the resumption, at the earliest possible ino. 
ment, of specie payment, and again making these precious metals 
standards of value instead of articles of merchandise. ; 
It was by this act of demonetization of gold and silver that the 
bauble of inflation was engendered, and by it, as the legitimate of 
shoot of that policy, that false and fictitious values were created ani 
a spirit of speculation was engendered in the Northern and Eastern 
States, in which the legal-tender currency first circulated, which 
turned the heads of business men, by means of which men sought 


to amass colossal fortunes without honest labor, by making corners 
on gold and currency and other gambling devices in the credit of tho 
country, the memory of which is a reproach to our people and onght 
to be a warning to us in the fature. The ery of every man was, Let 
me be quickly rich; let the golden stream be quick and violent: 
and to accomplish that one desire all rushed heedlessly into specnia- 
tion, and many into debt, in the purchase of lands, merchandise, and 
stock at fictitious prices, only to suffer disaster and ruin when prices 
should gravitate to the standard of gold and silver, as all admit they 
must. F 

I believe it is agreed at this time, by all at least who oppose a re- 
peal of the resumption clause of 1875, that inflation of the cirenlat- 
ing medium beyond that represented by the real and redeemab|s 
power of the country is unwise; and that any considerable expansion 
beyond that standard is pernicious and destructive to the best inter- 
ests of the country. If this be trne—and I assume that it will not 
be denied by any who oppose the repeal of the resumption clanse— 
then it is fair to presume that the great bulk of our financial j)!, 
which at present so afflict the country may be traced back to that 
most radical and extraordinary inflation act that was ever in tho 
financial history of this nation adopted by the Government. I refer, 
sir, to the act of February 25, 1862, which authorized the Secretary 

Mr. MAYHAM. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to participate in | of the Treasury to issue $150,000,000 of irredeemable greenbacks or 
the discussion of the important financial question involved in this legal-tender notes, and the subseque': anthority to issne, and the 
bill, but had determined silently and without comment to record my | issue pursuant to that authority, of many millions more of the same 
vote against the repeal of the third section of the resumption act of | kind of currency, and at the same time the provision of law which 
1875, believing that in so doing I would be maintaining the plighted | made that currency legal and lawful money, receivable in payment 
faith of this Government, and doing what I could to avert what ap- | of all debts, public and private, except the interest on the public 
pears to me will be the necessary and inevitable consequence of its | debt and the payment of duties on imports. 
repeal—want of contidence, and renewed and increased disturbance Sir, if the Government is not now able to meet its obligations, it is 
of the business interests of the country and increased distress in all | because of that unprecedented act of inflation. It is hardly neces- 
the departments of industry and commerce. sary to refer here to the effect produced by thatact. It is withiathe 

But the turn this debate has taken, and the attempt that has been | memory of all who are here present; and its effect could not have 
made to charge all the financial ills of this country upon the demo- | escaped the observation of any thoughtfal man, and must be still 
cratic party by those agreeing with me in opposing the repeal of this | fresh in the memory of all. Who does not remember the wild and 
resumption clause, impel me briefly to explain my vote and relieve | visionary schemes of speculation that sprang up in all parts of the 
myself before this House and the country from the implied inference | country? Who has forgotten the vain imaginings of almost all 
that I indorse such a charge and admit its correctness. So far from | classes that they had at last found the philosopher’s stone, and that 
doing so, I hold and charge that most of our present financial ills are | by its magic touch everything was turned into wealth ? 
clearly traceable to the vicious and mistaken financial policy of this Values not real but imaginary sprung as if by magic to double and 
Government when all its departments, executive, legislative, and | even treble and quadruple their original and true standard when 
judicial, were in the absolute control of the republican party in this | measured by the standard of value in use in the civilized commercial 
country. world. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, this is not now a political question. The repeal The irredeemable currencies shrank to less than one-half their par 
of the resamption act is a question which divides the political parties | or nominal value in gold; and the consequence was that-gold floated 
of the country, as is manifest by the fact that we see the gentleman | like water from our country or sank into the dark, deep recesses of 
from New York [Mr. Hewitr] and the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. | the vaults of the miser, to be hoarded and withdrawn from business, 
GARFIELD] together opposing this bill, and the gentleman from Ohio | The only carrency that was left for this country with which to pnr- 
{Mr. EwinG] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] | chase the sapplies for the immense Army at that time in the field 
its earnest advocates. was that depreciated, diluted, and inflated currency of the country. 

Nor is it a sectional measure which necessarily arrays section | The only currency with which the creditor could be paid his debt, 
against section because we see earnest and honest men of both parties | even thongh antecedently contracted, was this depreciated and at 


in the West and East, North and South, dividing and taking opposite | that time irredeemable currency. Thus by legislative enactment was 
repudiated one-half of the indebtedness of the country, public and 


sides on this measure. I have listened with regret to the attempt in 3 
this discussion to invoke sectional and local passion and prejudice | private. The consequence was that the holders of gold could go into 
{the markets and with $1 of their gold buy between two and three 


from the West and South. 
I do not believe, sir, that gentlemen in their deliberate moments | dollars in Government bonds or greenbacks. ; 
This, sir, was the first great financial wrong and crime that was 


will be willing to admit that they are influenced in this matter by | : 
a way by the republican party in the way of congressional 
e 


So, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the repeal of the resumption | 
law wonld not only be a violation of the moral obligations of the | 
United States towards their creditors, but an act in direct violation | 
of the highest law of the land, and for this reason I feel compelled 
to vote against the bill. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. S$. L. MAYHAM, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 16, 1577, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 905) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act | 
to provide for the resumption of specic payments.” 


any hostility to Wall street, or that gentlemen from the East have F . 
any sectional opposition to the West or South. It would be a calam- gislation upon finance. I will not stop here to discuss the effect of 
ity to the country at which all will stand appalled if sectional | this great wrong upon the country. Its effect will and must be felt 
prejudices again enter and disturb the harmony of these national | by generations yet unborn; and when all who now live in ~_ 
counsels. The sad and fearful consequences of sectional strife have | country shall have paid their last debt to natare the debt contractet 
been too keenly feit, and are too fresh in the recollections of the peo- | by this great financial wrong will rest like an incubus upon their 
ple, not to be looked upon with fearful apprehensions by them. posterity, unless repudiation (which may heaven avert) shall before 
The question under discussion is not, therefore, sectional, nor can | that time wipe it from the accounts of the country. : 
it be termed partisan. It is one of finance, which pertains tothe com-| But this is not the only financial wrong which the republican leg 
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jslation of Congress inflicted upon this people. After the bonds had 


mighty army of bondholders, I will not say “ fair as the moon” or 
“clear as the sun,” but I will say “terrible as an army with banners,” 
demanding that the faith and credit of this country required that 
these bonds, although by their terms payable in the legal currency of 
the country, and although the greenback was by this vicions legisla- 
tion to whieh I have referred made the legal currency of the country, 
should be paid in gold coin or its equivalent. This was the second 
reat tinancial wrong perpetrated by republican legislation. 

True the holders of these bonds had paid but from 35 to 50 per 
cent. of their par value in gold at the time of their purchase ; true 
they had been protected by special immunity from taxation ; yet, ac- 
cording to the ogic of these financial solons, the credit of the coun- 
try demanded that they should be paid in gold coin or its equivalent. 
This act was the first that passed the Forty-first Congress and had 
the euphoneous, taking, and patriotic title of * A bill to strengthen 
the public credit.” It passed of course, and the bounds that had been 
bought at 30 and 50 per cent. went up to par and beyond at one 

ound, 

' The people who were the debtor class were thus called upon to pay 
at par in gold, and in some instances before maturity, the bond to the 
holder for which they had not received full value, but for which the 
holder had paid them only 50 per cent. when the same was issued. 
This left unprovided for the legal-tender currency that was floating 
from hand to handas money. What was the next act in the interest 
of the bondholder? The bonds were to be paid in gold or its equiv- 
alent, but at that time silver according to the standard value as fixed 
by law was the equivalent of gold. The bondholder wanted gold, 
and in 1873 another demand was made for the demonetization of 
silver. This was by some kind of necromancy, asit is said, passed 
through Congress and became a law. 

I cannot charge that it was the result of fraud or unfair levislation ; 
but ceitain it was that the subject had not been discussed, and a large 
share of the American people were entirely ignorant of its passage or 
existence until the proposition was discussed in Congress for the 
coinage of asilver subsidiary coin. It had passed and was a law, and 
the people bowed to its behest. 

In 1575 Congress passed the act under consideration. Sir, if I had 
been called to vote on that law at the time it was enacted I should 
most certainly have voted against it. But it passed and became a 
law and has since then been on the statute-book, indicating the policy 
of the country to return to specie payment. It has been by the stern 
and hard process of contraction, that which is always sure to follow 
expansion and inflation, that the currency of the country has appre- 
ciated so that it is now almost equal in value to gold. 

The agony is now nearly over. The country has suffered all the 
evils incident te expansion and inflation and of a return to a sound 
financial basis. With the proper and judicious remonetization of 
silver I entertain no doubt that, unless some unwise or injudicious 
legislation shall be enacted here to weaken public contidence, resump- 
tion will by the laws of trade, under the influence of restored vonti- 
dence, ere long become an accomplished fact. 

With this belief, and entertaining these views, I cannot now 
consistent with my own convictions of duty vote to do what I fear 
will destroy or weaken public confidence, again tinsettle values, and 
produce a relapse of all the evils and agonies of the financial disor- 
ders which have so long and so fatally affected the prosperity of the 
country. 

The promise has been made to the ear, let us not break it to the 
hope or heart. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. ROBERT M. KNAPP, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 16, 1877, 


On the bill (II. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “ An act 
for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. KNAPP. Mr. Speaker, after long, protracted suffering the ad- 
Vent of anew era, an era of general political reform and consequent 
reviving prosperity, is approaching. It will be curious matter for 
*peculation in the future, how a people so advanced in material civil- 
ization should have drifted so far from safe moorings as we have dur- 
ing the convulsions of the last seventeen years. Possessed of every 
resource to make individual and national wealth easily accessible and 
permanent, the present attitude of affairs can only have resulted from 
criminal stupidity and inexcusable inisgovernment. With a country 
the development of the agricultural resources of which would alone 
require a population ten times greater than now occupy it, with unlim- 
ited deposits of precious metals and inexhaustible beds of coal, iron, 


heen sold and the legal tender currency had been put in circulation | 
at such ruinous rates of discount, there came up before Cong: ess the 


lead, gypsum, salt, and indeed everything to promote and sustain 
public and individual welfare, distributed over our whole extent, we 
tind the country and people prostrate and a large mass of the most 
valuable class of mankind unable to procure labor and therefore suf- 
fering for the ordinary necessities of life. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, brietly to consider the causes prominently 
contributing to these unhappy results. For four years of this period 
reason had nothing to do with the government of our affairs; all the 
worst passions of human nature were summoned into existence by the 
bloody civil conflict that enthralled us, and as a consequence the 
most selfish, ambitious, and dangerous class rioted in the blood and 
treasure of the people. The change from actual conflict to apparent 


peace represents the other era of these years of misgovernment, in . 
which, while the element of destruction was perhaps playing a less ° 


conspicuous part against the people, revenge and proscription, both 
party and sectional, controlled these in authority. As a consequence 
all our internal-trade relations underwent a change during these con- 
vulsions. If like the older states of the world our resources in agri- 
culture, in minerals, in manufactures, and the other great pursuits 
that contribute to the welfare of mankind had been developed, this 
would not necessarily have followed, but over all our broad extent 
self-sustaining, undeveloped resources existed, that rendered each 
locality independent of the other, and thus the sectional contest com- 
pelled each locality to change the direction of its labor, and the reci- 
procity of trade, that had grown from natural laws, laws governing 
in time of repose, through three-quarters of a century of harmony at 
home, was stricken from existence. 


Before the war the Northwest supplied the cotton and tobacco pro-. 


ducing States with bread and meat, and the energies of the South 
were devoted to the culture of the great reliable exporting staples. 
During the war a morbid demand was created by the non-producing 
soldier for the surplus of the Northwest, and the South was forced to 
abandon the production of the great staples and forced to produce 
the common necessaries of life. Since the war the South, with her 
whole social condition changed and their labor organization aud 


| property destroyed, has been unable to re-organize it on a basis for 


the profitable production of cotton, tobacco, rice, and sugar, and 
has become competitors at home and abroad of the Northwest, ir 
the production of cereals and meats, the Northwest thus losing ita 
most reliable customers in the peaceful times of the past. This vio- 
lent disruption of the order of internal trade is one of the fruitful 
sources of the general distress in the country, and the effort of our 
people to accommodate themselves to the new order of affairs by rapid 
process has made us the victim of the policies and interests of the 
older purchasing societies of the world. Not only have we been at 
the mercy of foreign states in our efforts to rehabilitate our internal- 
trade relations, but the war in its excessive money demands subjected 


| the country to the control of the money-holder, both at home and 


abroad. All our legislation, State and national, has followed their 
dictation, and the remorseless rule of avarice has been the mainspring 
of public action. 

The instrumentalities resorted +o during this period to create a 
foreign and home coalition against the public welfare is an interest- 
ing subject to investigate, and I hope a rapid review of them will) 
not be uninteresting. 

First, we find a floating debt created by the war, non-interest 
bearing. Next, a bonded interest-bearing debt, exempted from tax- 
ation, to absorb the floating debt and to provide for future contingen- 
cies. Next, a national-banking system, to give this bonded interest- 
bearing, tax-exempted debt greater usefulness at home, securing to 
the banker 6 per cent. in gold annually interest on a bond that was 
purchasable in the market at from 33} to 50 per cent. in gold of its 
representative valne, thus making the people pay from 12 to 15 per 
cent. per annum gold interest on a gold loan, and establishing an over- 
shadowing co-operative money monopoly, destined and intended to 
absoro and control the capital, the credits and the industry and trade 
of the country. This is the home side of the coalition. The owner- 
ship of nearly all the remaining amount of the bonded debt repre- 
sents the foreign partnership in the coalition, 

The coalition consummated, let us follow their insidious processes 


| of public robbery. The principal of the debt by legal construction 


and from every consideration of justice was payable in paper issued 
upon the faith and credit of the Government. 

Having already extorted from the people from 12 to 18 per cent. 
gold interest on a gold loan, they deemed it expedient and kuew it 
profitable to so order legislation that the principal of the debt should 
also be extorted from the people in gold. Then commenced that pa- 
triotic inspiration of the coalition to protect the pablic honor and 
the public credit that was hallooed from every shaving-shop and 
every national bank, and reverberated from the shores of Germany 
and England, maintained to justify this intended robbery of our peo- 
ple, and legislation through these instrumentalities was procured that 
absorbed near a thousand millions of our substance. 

Investigation will demonstrate the fact that our financial legislation 
during these periods has been suggested and controlled by foreign 
money-dealers having no sympathy for our institutions and no in- 
terest in our welfare ; that our legislation instead of proceeding, as 
upon theory it should, in the interest of the people, has been submit- 
ted to the merciless control of the foreign Shylock, sustained by the 
irresistible mouey combinations of th@uational banking system. 
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I do not refer to this, Mr. Speaker, to change the present policy of 
payment, for the consummation of the evil through facile legislators 
is complete. My only purpose is to show the people the devious ways 
by which this wrong has been consummated, and explain the causes 
that have manacled the industries, destroyed values, and prostrated 
the country, and that our financial legislation is another fruitful 
source of ths calamities which are witnessed at almost every fireside 
in the land. Foreign financial intervention encouraged the demone- 
tization of silver. The national-banking system sustains this policy, 
while every dictate of interest and common sense suggests that we 
give value to our own production by extending its usefulness and 
consumption, 

Foreign financial policies and foreign money-dealers will control 
all our material interests unless the national-banking system that 
makes our financial control easily accessible to them be destroyed. 
The remedy and only remedy is in their extirpation. 

The subject-matter of the pending proposition represents another 
of the nefarious expedients of capital to take absolute control of all 
the great interests of the country. During the period of inflation 
created by the flush times of the war, values of every character ap- 
preciated correspondingly with the expansion and consequent depre- 
ciation of the greenback. Following this, speculation in every line 
of trade and in all kinds of property was inevitable and universal. 
The ordinary attendant of speculation, individual credit, was inflated, 
and individual debt largely governed the business transactions of the 
people. A wise and humane policy would have suggested and afforded 
every facility for an easy return’ to the normal condition of affairs 
after the causes that produced the speculative spirit had passed away ; 
but the whole administration of affairs being under the domination 
of bankers and money-dealers at home and abroad, having no interest 
in the people and no sympathy for our institutions, every grinding 
expedient that avarice could invent was resorted to to make a dollar 
weigh more than the blood of the laborer or the brain of the pro- 
ducer. A how] for specie resumption was the consequence. 

They not only demanded the pound of flesh that was nominated in 
the bond, but they wanted it speedily, and pursued that intent 
remorselessly, without regard to the human suffering it entailed. 
Then it was, after the passage of the resumption act of 1875, that 
the before that time hidden hand that had been wielding the des- 
tinies of forty millions of people came in public view; then it was 
that the ruin their policy had created was witnessed by wrecks in pub- 
lic and private enterprise, wrecks in mercantile pursuits, in agricul- 
tural pursuits,in manufacturing pursuits, wrecks on every square inch 
of the highways of trade and wrecks around almost every tireside in the 
land; then it was that the demand for labor, through the influence of 
the frightful rule of these Shylocks, was less than the supply, and the 
wail of hunger was added to the general calamity. Decent adminis- 
tration would not only have provided our present population with 
plenty, but with assured prosperity for the future. Then it was the 
tramps became one of our social exhibitions, and strikes threatening 
the whole political fabric convulsed and endangered our security. 
With labor plenty, and ordinarily decent administration would have 
secured it, the tramp would yet be unknown in our political prob- 
lem, and strikes would never Lave assumed the magnitude to threaten 
our repose; but starving men and women and starving offspring 
fighting for bread are the legitimate fruit of the resumption act of 
1875 and the policies that preceded it since control of our finances 
were submitted to foreign Shylocks and their agents in the East, and 
their abettors in the national-banking system at home. 

Then it was for the first time in American history for the pro- 
tection of social and political forms it became our duty to call 
upon American soldiers to shoot down men, women, and children 
starving for bread. How much more efficient would the lesson be for 
our future and how much more excusable ita results if the same mis- 
siles that drank the life-blood of the starving people could have 
ended the scoundre|s who had inaugurated and pursued the policies 
that destroyed them. It has, however, produced one good result: has 
taught these ghouls that fostering the dollar at the expense of the 
public welfare and at the expense of shedding blood may not be the 
most secure way to make it grow or preserve it. Their cowardly ap- 
prehensions of personal security or loss from overrapacity will in 
the future be one of the safeguards against these vampires in our 
midst. 

Realizing as I do, Mr. Speaker, the duty to repudiate violence, 
however grinding the policies may have been that produced it, I am 
not unaware that it is as woll the duty of the pablo servant to ex- 

»se those policies to public view and hold their authors responsible. 
Vill it then be inappropriate to refer to the specific conditions that 

troduced the strikes? In doing this 1 shall assume, for I believe it 
Seencneenble, that they all had their inception in the misgovernment 
of our carrying interests. 

During the period of inflation railroads were making enormous re- 
turns on their stock and bond issue. The owners of the stock, instead 
of preserving the profits for the inevitable reaction, inaugurated a 
system of robbery that has figured largely in the general ruin and 
incapacitated those who governed them in this time of depression 
from proper remuneration of labor. I refer to what is commonly 
denomjnated watering of stocks, which means making the debt of 
their organizations, without regard to their real cost, commensurate 
with the interest paying capacity of their profits. If 20 per cent. 


——_————- 


profit on the stock issue was realized, and 10 per cent. interest, y 
all desired by the stockholders the stock debt was doubled in amor - 
by the directors with the view of absorbing the surplus produ; ties 
of profit. The object to be attained by stock-watering manipulat 

. ° a lon 
was to give the large stockholder and the ruling officials the powe 
to steal the surplus profits. Knowledge of the returns being iy the 
official and heavy stockholder, they combined to decrease jts value 
and secure all the remainder outstanding that was accessible, To 
accomplish this capital and misrepresentations of officials wero y, 
sorted to, and through these instrumentalities the stock of the honest 
and unwary was secured. The board of directors then voted ap qq. 
ditional issue to represent the overproduction, and they, with the 
stockholders in the ring, pocketed the proiits, thereby creating a 
mortgage against the carrying of products that was not represented 
by outlay to facilitate the management or increase the carrying 
capacity of the roads, and compelling the corn, meat, and when 
producer in the carrying of their products for all time to come to 
pay the interest on this fraudulent debt. 

Having thus briefly shown some of the most prominent of the 
causes that have stricken down our prosperity, and shown that the 
Government had drifted to the control of irresponsible thieves, yj} 
it be inappropriate to recur briefly to the remedies that suggest 
themselves to protect society from like results in the future. Tho 
first and overshadowing necessity is the abolition of the national. 
banking system ; for whenever prosperity dawns, the power it wields 
to control capital will be exerted to build up monopolies aud subor-. 
inate every valuable interest to its control. Our security rests in the 
power to act independently of the money policies of the older states of 
the world. We have in our great undeveloped material resources q|| 
the elements to secure independence of their dictation, bat whenour 
whole financial internal machinery is by protective national legisla- 
tion constructed into co-operative control and affected by like inter- 
ests and instantly accessible from the interior to the oceans, the 
credits as well as the real capital become the instruments of this 
monstrous machinery, and every great interest must bow to its de- 
crees; and being made the agent of alliance with the money-cen- 
tralizing influences of the outside world, it is the minion of their 
will, and the only hope for the future rests in their breaking up root 
and branch. In times past some of our localities would prosper while 
others were suffering, Pat its rule means a general calamity when 
they order it, and means the substitution of a central money despo- 
tism for a republic. Money is powerful without protection, and the 
only security the people and the industries have against its eucroach- 
ments rests in reposing its control in as many conilicting interests 
and different localities as ible ; the more independent interests or 
individuals and localities holding control of moneys and credits, the 
more competition for its sale and the greater security for free insti- 
tution, 

Let me not be misunderstood. Immediate abolition of national 
banks would create great financial convulsion. They should be given 
ample time to get their households in order for a new and houest 
deal. National-bank issue should be absorbed by issues of Govern- 
ment circulation in amount equivalent to those retired, and with this 
issue the interest-paying bond now payable at the option of the Goy- 
ernment should be taken up so far as the issue would go, thus saving 
to a tax-ridden and distressed people many millions annually. | 
know that money metaphysicians try to delude us into the belief 
that it is better to pay interest on a debt than to have a debt with- 
out interest, but they cannot reason me into such a conclusion, nor 
can they further rob the masses by such folly. It is time, when 
humanity is suffering, to think something of their woes. The banker 
must be driven from the national councils to preside hereafter over 
his cent-per-cent machine and gorge his greed without the aid of 
national or State legislation. 

Another step necessary is immediate and unconditional repeal of 
the squeezing machine created to crush the bones of the people, passed 
in 1875, dubbed the “resumption act.” Many a household that was 
bright and —- then are its victims, and desolate and hopeless 
now; many a bee-hive of industry where men, women, and children 
labored, has closed its doors under the iron weight begotten by it, 
and many an oy 4 of avarice seated on his fast increasing h ap of 
ill-gotten gains has grinned with satanic joy over its deadly work. 
Down with it! for it is the child of the lowest and most debasing of 
all human passions, and with its downgoing and the dethronement 
of its creatures the hum of industry and the song of the happy will 
enliven localities now cheerless. 

Another step looking to the psople’s welfare and the overthrow of 
the home and foreign money despots that are gorging our substance 
is the remonetization of silver. The earth in our possession offers it 
tous, and we should use it and thus increase its value, for the profits 
of the increase result toour individual and national wealth. Europeat 
policies of demonetization are direct blows at one of our great ma 
terial interests, and the only issue on this question is whether Ger- 
man interests or our own should control. While I have i“ admira- 
tion for the German family, it does not extend so far that I think it 
my duty to forget my own people and legislate for their welfare. 
character made immortal by the gifted tongue of Henry was John 
Hook, who disturbed the suffering heroes of the Revolution with the 
ery of “Beef! beef!” We have his like about us to-day, when the 
country is bleeding at every pore, making it vociferous with “Ns 
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tional credit! national credit! repudiation ! repudiation!” They have 
sonnel and 1 believe will secure, the same unenviable immortality 
that Henry bestowed upon Hook, 


The terrible misgovernment of these years of the sway of passion | 


and rule of avarice has not destroyed our love of liberty or our ad- 
wiration for and devotion to honesty and justice, that give liberty 


an abiding foothold with us. The people are to blame only for not | 


holding public servants to a stricter accountability; and the unwor- 


thy servants, taking advantage of their misplaced confidence, have | 


ht to swing it away from their control; but they are now awak- 


sous 


ened, and the ery all over this broad land to-day is that the un- | 


worthy be brought to judgment for their misdeeds. Again, as in 
olden times, the money-changers will be driven from the temple and 
the devotees of avarice will be retired from public service forever. 

Great money-lovers are never lovers of liberty; the vice of avarice 
freezes all the fountains of justice and humanity, and likens its vic- 
tims to the glittering stuff they gloat over. One of the chiefest safe- 
guards of the future is to make the people know them and the ma- 
chinery they use to foster their passion. 

To the laborer, the mechanic, the farmer, the preacher, the lawyer, 
the doctor, and all other legitimate pursuits that go to make up the 
sum of human action, humanity is indebted for gain, but the money- 
dealer is by education a public enemy, and ought so to be treated, to 
subserve the public welfare. 

Then let us by the light of the terrible lesson of these years of 
trouble so record our judgment in the future that posterity will have 
the benefit of the teachings of our sad experience. Instead of foster- 
ing money and encouraging money-dealers, let us cripple its potency 
and throttle those who use it against all valuable industries, and ina 
little while the natural order of things that of right belongs to our un- 
exampled opportunity for growth, greatness, prosperity, and virtue 
will find a firm and lasting abiding-place in this heaven-blessed land 
we inhabit, 


Repeal of the Resumption Clause. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN §. JONES, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 16, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. JONES, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I am not accustomed to speak 
from notes, but from a desire to speak with accuracy on the subject 
before the House, end to avoid declamation, I shall adhere closely to 
my memoranda, even at the risk of some embarrassment. My reason 
for voting against the report of the majority of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is to avoid introducing an element of uncer- 
tainty into our financial legislation on the sabject of the national 
banks, when the object sought can be readily accomplished by adopt- 
ing the substitute proposed by the minority of that committee. 

The adoption of the substitute will accomplish two objects: First, 
the repeal of the date fixed for resumption in the act of January 14, 
1875, and, secondly, take from the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to borrow money to bring it about. 

_ The fixing a time forthe resumption of specie payment or adher- 
ing to a time already fixed when there is not sufficient opportunity 
to make the necessary preparation for it isunwise. Iam not unmind- 
ful of the grave responsibility we assume in modifying prior legisla- 
tion on this subject. I confess the only question that has given me 
any embarrassment is this: How far ought we to be bound by a 
prior Congress to an act that does not meet the approval of our 
judgment? I do not believe it is a correct principle to say that one 
Congress can bind its successor by an act that is neither executed 
hor executory, but is merely a promise in futuro. It is a sound prin- 
ciple in morals that a promise that cannot be or ought not to be per- 
formed should at the earliest possible moment be withdrawn, and if 
this act cannot be or ought not to be performed by the time named, 
it should not stand. To allow it to remain is to make it our own by 
acquiescence, Iam satisfied the act cannot be carried out by the 
time named without largely increasing the non-taxable interest-bear- 
ing bonded indebtedness of the country, a proposition from which 
the public conscience shrinks with abhorrence and to which I am 
opposed. I am aware that there is a certain kind of young-American 
enthusiasm—and I confess I am not entirely destitute of that quality 
wyself—that will never concede that the United States is not able to 
accomplish anything except miracles, but I have never yet heard 
any one point out a practical way in which the Government can get 
the amount of coin necessary for resumption by the time fixed in the 
act of 1875 without borrowing it. When that question is pat we are 
pointed to the greatness of the country after the manner of our 
youthful friend from Iowa, but to a plain, practical mind, desti- 
tute of poetical fancy, such a response is not satisfactory. To un- 


dertake to force resumption by January 1, A. D. 1879, does not meet 
the approval of public judgment in any considerable portion of the 
country, and is not in harmony with the policy of the republican 
party under which the present administration came into power. 

In the last national republican convention at Cincinnati Mr. Ed- 
mund J. Davis, of Texas, moved to strike out the fourth resolution 
in the platform reported by the committee on resolutions, on the s..b- 
| ject of the resumption of specie payment, and to substitute the ‘»l- 
lowing: ; 


Resolved, Thatitis the duty of Congress to provide for carrying out the act kr dwn 


| 48 the resumption act of Congress, to the end that the resumption of specie Pay- 
ments may not be longer delayed. 7 


The proposition was discussed in open convention, and I listened 
with great interest and attention to the remarks on the subject made 
| by the chairman of the committee, Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of 
Connecticut, a distinguished leader in the republican party and one 
of the ablest men in this or any other country, in which he said that 
in his judgment there would not be time after the expiration of the 
| Forty-fourth Congress in which the necessary preparation could be 
| made to resume by January 1, A. D. 1879; and the substitute was 
| voted down. I allude to this fact in the public history of the coun- 
try, not because I regard this as a political question, but simply to 
show that the proposed modification of the resumption act, so far as 
| repealing the date is concerned, is in entire harmony with the pre- 
viously implied and publicly proclaimed policy of the republican 
party. It is not likely that the date in the original act would have 
been fixed at so early a period had it not been supposed that the sup- 
plemental legislation necessary to prepare for it would soon, if not 
inmediately, follow. 

Nearly three years have passed away, and we have not had the leg- 
islation that was then suggested and supposed to be necessary in 
order to bring about resumption by the 1st day of January, A. D. 1879. 
The failure of the last Congress to remonetize silver, to provide in- 
creased facilities for its coinage, and to devise any means for increas- 
ing the surplus revenue, renders it impracticable to resume by tho 
time fixed, unless it isdone by borrowing money with which to redeem 
the legal-tender notes; a plan of resumption so highly objectionable 
that 1am unwilling to consent to it, and which was not at the time 
understood to be contemplated by Congress when the original act was 
passed, and was not so understood by the President when he approved 
the law. That it was not the intention to resort to borrowing money 
as a means of preparing for resumption is apparent from the special 
message of President Grant sent to the Senate at the time he approved 
the act, in which he said he took that method of signifying -1is ap 

roval; to use his own language, “In order to suggest faurthe” legis- 
ation that seemed to him essential to make the law effect:ve.” I 
refer to this message not for the purpose of thrusting the opi:ions of 
President Grant upon this House, but because he had the cantor and 
the courage to put on record what was his understanding of the ob- 
ject and purpose of the resumption act and to :uggest the legislation 
that he thought to be essentially necessary to carry it ovi. The 
country had a right to expect, and did expect, that the follow ng leg- 
islation would immediately follow: : 

First. The remonetization of silver; 

Second. Increased facilities for its coinage ; and 

Third. The increase of the surplus revenue. 

We are now within fourteen months of the day fixed to resume, 
and not a single measure for the remonetization of silver, to in- 
crease the facilities for its coinage or to increase the revenue of the 
country, has becomea law. It is true this House has promptly passed 
a bill to remonetize silver, for which I think it is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the country. But the gold power is rising up like an awaken- 
ing lion, and there is a mighty conflict to be fought yet before tho 
bill becomes alaw. We have only heard, so far, the desultory fire 
along the picket line in the skirmish, and before the measure passes 
the Senate and receives the signature of the President the gold power 
will make the country reverberate and re-echo with its awakening 
thunder. Assuming, however, that it will promptly pass the Senate, 
as it ought, and that it will be promptly approved by the President, 
as I hope it will be, yet the time is too short to make it practically 
available by January 1, 1879. In the second place, we have not sut- 
ficient facilities for coining our silver product. The annual product 
of silver in this country is said by the best authority to be about 
$40,000,000 a year, and will undoubtedly be increased. The remone- 
tization of silver will stimulate this branch of industry. In response 
to an inquiry as to how much silver can be coined yearly by the 
Government, if all its mints and assay offices are run to their utmost 
capacity, I am informed by the superintendent, Dr. Linderman, it is 
about $30,000,000, possibly $35,000,000. To coin our silver, therefore, 
the Government must have increased facilities. Thiscan probably be 
had by repairing and refitting the mint at New Orleans, which it is 
estimated will not cost over $75,000; but a contest will spring up 
between Denver, Omaha, Chicago, and Saint Louis on this measure, 
as they will want the location of a new mint, and it is folly to sup- 
pose that it can be determined at once. By the time this question 
can be settled it will be too late for practical use so far as resumption 
in 1879is concerned. There would not be time if the question was 
determined now. 

At the time of the approval of the act of 1875 attention was called 
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to this subject in the message of the President referred to in the fol- 
lowing language : 

With the present facilities for coinage it would take a period probably beyond 
that fixed by law for final specic resumption to coin the silver necessary to trans 
act the business of the country. 


No attention has been paid to this suggestion. No additional facil- 


ities for coinage have been provided, and if sufficient silver to trans- | 


act the business of the country could not be coined in four years with 
our present facilities, much less can it be done in fourteen months, 
the time between this and the lst of January, 1579. But, Mr. Speaker, 
the great problem to be solved in order to resume without perma- 
nently increasing our bonded indebtedness is how to increase the pub- 
lic revenue. That was the great measure supposed to be essentially 
necessary to resumption when the act of 1875 was passed and to which 
attention was called as requiring immediate action. Yet, upon this 
great question that must tax to their utmost the best powers of the 
human mind, not one thing has been done. That we have still time 
to perfect measures for increasing our surplus revenues in time to 
resume by the time fixed is an utterabsurdity. So far as the annual 
receipts of the Government in coin over and above annual coin pay- 
ments are concerned, we are not in as good condition as we were in 
when the act of 1875 was passed ; and in proof of this fact I call at- 
tention to the following exhibit of our annual receipts in coin and 
annual payments in coin since that time, furnished me at my solici- 
tation by the gentlemanly and obliging assistant chief clerk of the 
warrant division of the Treasury Department, that I embody in my 
remarks and to which I call attention. 1 may as well state here that 
the word “coin” in this table includes both gold and silver. 

Receipts in coin. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


1276. 1-77. 


18156, 075, 134 39 |8146, 907, 858 65 | $129, 68a, 192 40 





OO 

Miscellaneous. .............-+-- 652, 046 93 2, 057, 168 40 | 3, 573, 146 43 
TOR. . donne wn cvecccepsonrns 156, 733, 181 32 | 142, 965, 027 05 133, 261, 333 8&3 

Payments in coin. 

Foreign infercourse ............. $3,036,427 99 81, 216, 045 78 $1, 145, 017 82 

Customs service...... ......-.-- | 3,503,254 49 5, 776, 566 25 5, 232, 098 31 

Interest on public debt.......... 103, 093,544 57 = 100, 243, 271 23 97, 124, 511 58 

ee 70, 100 #6 68, 388 20 70, 150 88 
TE scimetih thieicet wera ide 109, 713,327 91 107,304, 271 46 103, 571, 773 59 


This table shows that the coin receipts above coin expenses for the 
last three years have been as follows: For the year ending June 30, 
1575, $47,019,853.41; for the year ending June 30, 1876, $41,660,755.59 ; 
for the year ending June 30, 1877, $29,689,560.24. That is, the an- 
nual receipts of the Government in coin above coin expenses are 
$17 330,293.17 less to-day than when the resumption act was passed. 
I am aware that in order to get at the exact truth as to our resources 
the receipts in currency and our currency expenditures must like- 
wise be considered, and I have procured a statement from the Treas- 
ury Department, from the same oflicial to whom I am indebted for 
the statement of the receipts and expenditures in coin, which I also 
present and embody in my remarks. It shows that the receipts and 
expenditures of the Government in currency for the past three years 
have been as follows : 








Fiscal year 1875. | Fiscal year 1876. 


} 
Fiscal year 1877. 
| 


a ee | $131, 266, 869 78 $138, 517,012 11 


$135, 739, 247 79 
Expenditures | 164,910, 064 93 151, 155, 525 87 


135, 028, 230 34 





This exhibit, as will be seen, shows but very little increase in our 
currency receipts this year above what they were in 1875, and while it 
shows a commendable reduction in our annual expenditures, still the 
currency receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, are only 
$651,017.45 above expenditures. 

We therefore have only in surplus revenue this year, all told, in 
gold, silver, and currency, $30,340,577.69. Deducting from this the 
sinking fund, as required by law, which is 1 per cent. of the national 
debt, and we bave a surplus of $9,867,000.69 only. It will be remem- 
bered that I am not talking about what has been gathered together 
by borrowing and otherwise, and now in the Treasury, but the annual 
income of the Government through its sources of revenue. It is use- 
less to talk about resumption until provision is made for increasing 
this revenue. Not only can we not resume if such provision is not 
made, but the annual reduction of our national debt hitherto wisely 
commenced, the monthly announcement of which gave so much sat- 
isfaction to our people, will have to be diminished. There has been 
a total neglect to make any preparation in the way of legislation for 
resumption, and we now hear openly procluimed, what was never 
understood or was purposely concealed, that resumption is to be 
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brought about vader existing law. Mr. Speaker, it can be done oy) 
| by perverting the clause in the third section of the resumptior yn} 
| which was intended only as a means or power in the han: 
| Secretary to thwart combinations that might be formed ay 
Treasury into an affirmative authority to borrow money ap 
| 
| 
| 


act 
ls of the 
Aiust the 
¥ and pay off 
( I th ovferring author. 
ity upon the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow money by jssyiy, 
bonds, in the original act, was intended for no other purpose oe 
| prevent combinations by speculators against the public Tres “4 
| after resumption should be commenced. In the messa 
the act, to which I have already referred, it was said: 
The provisions of the third section of the act will prevent combina 
made to exhaust the Treasury of coin. 


I will not contend that resumption cannot be brought about yy, 


| or retire the greenback circulation. The object of ¢ 


asury 
8© approy ly 


lions being 


: rs 7 ler 
| this law, but I am certain it cannot be done in any way other than 
by converting the non-interest-bearing obligations—to wit, the legal. 


tender notes—into an interest-bearing bonded indebtedness, ‘Phyo 
amount of legal-tender notes now outstanding is $354,490,292, anq jf 
the money to pay them off could be borrowed at 4 per cent. it would 
add $354,490,892 to our bonded debt and $14,179,635.38 to our anual 
interest. I grant there has been much controversy as to what is the 
correct interpretation of the law, but I think lawyers cannot read 
and disagree as to the fact that under it there is authority to borrow 
money without limit as to amount and without restraint except ag 
to the rate per cent. of interest to be paid, and that there is power to 
pay off first all the fractional currency outstanding, and in the sec. 
ond place to pay off between the passage of the act and the Ist day 
of January, A. D. 1879, all the greenbacks in excess of $300,000,000, 
and after January, A. D. 1579, the balance as they are presented at the 
office of the assistant treasurer in New York in sums of not less than 
$50 atatime. I grant that such never was the intention of the framer 
of this law. I grant it was neverso understood by the people. It was 
never supposed that bonds would be issued to purchase silver to re. 
deem the fractional currency; it never was supposed that bonds 
would be issued to borrow coin to retire any of the greenback enr- 
rency, but I appeal from what has been said to the language of the 
act, and to what has been done under the law. Bear in mind section 
1 provides for the redemption of the fractional currency and section 
3 for the redemption of all over $300,000,000 between January 14, 1-75, 
and January 1, 1879, and after that the balance, and the law con- 
cludes with a most extraordinary provision, as follows: 

Ani to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and provide for the re. 
demption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use any surplus 
revenue from tine to time in the Treasury and not otherwise appropriated, and to 
issue, sell. aud dispose of, at not less than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of 
bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress, approved July 14, A 
I). 1270, entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” wiih 
like qualities, privileges, and exemptions to the extent necessary to carry this act 
into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purpose aforesaid ; ani all 
provisions of law inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


This seems like a harmless provision until jt is analyzed. There ia 
no limit to the amount of bonds to be issued. Jf the construction 
claimed, and I have no doubt it is correct, that $300,000,000 are to be 
redeemed, here is full and ample authority to issue bonds and borrow 
every dollar of the money. Under this clause the Secretary lias 
already borrowed and issued bonds for $47,494,150, and under it, if the 
authority is not withdrawn, he will borrow without limit, except the 
limit of his necessities. »6 me call the attention of this House to 
what has already been done under this act, which is the best evidence 
of whut can be and what will be done hereafter if the same is not 
modified. Iam furnished by the Treasury Depariment with the fol- 
lowing table, showing that— 

. _— have been issued for resumption purposes under act January 14, 1°75, as 
OLLOWS : 
Five per cent., (for purchase of silver to replace fractional cur- 

PORCY) 20020. ecco e cee cocccecccccssecess coscescccccss-cscccccs 
Four and a half per cent. . 
Four per cent 


ee UE EEEEREEEEEIEEEERE 


$17, 494,150 9 
15, 000, 000 00 
15, 000, 000 00 





ae he eebnenthtnn Sebows tes nitth> bias vemkn uh nsens 47, 494, 150 00 

Since April 20, 1876, silver has been issued for redemption of frac- ee 
tional currency amonnting to.... .............----esecceeesees 23, 156, 162 82 
Sinee March 1, 1875, legal-tenders have been retired amounting to... *27, 509, 10 00 
Fractional currency outstanding January 14, 1875 ...........----- 45, 340 173 73 
Fractional currency outstanding November 1, 1877.........--.---- 18, 352, 574 66 


It will be seen that for the fractional currency retired under this 
act we have in its stead an interest-bearing bonded indebtedness of 
$17,494,150, bearing interest at 5 per cent. ; and for the $27,509,108 

reenbacks retired we have in their place a bonded indebtedness of 

30,000,000 ; $15,000,000 of it bearing interest at 4} per cent. and 
$15,000,000 at 4. Can we not see that all the resumption there 's, 
practically, in this act is simply the conversion of our fractional cur- 
rency and legal-tender notes into an interest-bearing bonded indebt- 
edness, not entirely, but practically, almost dollar for dollar. lamin 
favor of resumption but not in this way. It would, in my judgment, 
be a serions mistake and a permanent evil to bring about an increase 
of the bonded indebtedness of the country to any consideralle extent. 
A non-taxable, interest-bearing bonded indebtedness is one of the 
most fearful curses with which a free people in an undeveloped coun- 
try can possibly be afflicted, and until we can make preparation for 
resumption by perfecting measures for remonetizing silver, for increas- 





*Of which $7,324,552 have been retired sim e March 1, 1877. 
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this power to issue bonds to remain on the statute-book, and especially 
«ben it bas been used and will be used in a manner and for a pur- 
ose for Which it was never intended. It is the jndgment of some of 
ss best financiers and best writers on the subject that before we 
undertake to resume we ought to provide for an annual surplus reve- 
nue of at least $100,000,000 and there should be in the country coin 
to the extent of $500,000,000. : she 

Our surplus revenue, as shown, is only $9,867,000.69, and the coin in 

the country, according to the most reliable authority, does not exceed 
150,000,000. We are therefore short of the conditions of successful 
resumption $300,000,000 in the amount of coin that should be in the 
country and over $90,000,000 in our annual surplus revenue, Our 
financial distress is not by reason of lack of vitality in the country, 
nor is it by reason of any deficiency in the present volume of currency, 
but it is because the threatened retiring of our greenback currency 
without first making the necessary preparation for it has paralyzed 
our financial system. Our prosperity does not depend so much upon 
the volume of currency as it does upon the rapidity with which it 
cirenlates. This is well illustrated in the familiar story of the keeper 
of the boarding-house who at the breakfast-table handed his wife 
@) that he had promised her; she handed it to the milliner to pay 
her millinery bill; the milliner handed it to the joiner to pay for 
building her a new counter; the joiner handed it to the lumberman 
to pay his lumber bill; the lumberman handed it to the merchant to 
yay for a bill of goods; the merchant handed it to the doctor to pay 
fis doctor bill; the doctor handed it to the druggist to pay for a bill 
of medicines, and the druggist handed it back to the boarding-house 
keeper to pay what was due him for board. The $20 in circulation 
was made to measure eight distinct business transactions and to pay 
$160 indebtedness in the short space of five minutes, and was back 
again in the boarding-house keeper’s pocket. The principle is that a 
small amonnt of currency in rapid circulation is worth more than a 
large volume in a state of stagnation. 

We are told that there is no scarcity of money and we are referred 
to the fact that the banks have plenty of currency and that in 
wany instances they are surrendering it. The banks have currency, 
plenty of it, on hand, but this threatened resumption by January 1, 
1479, when the country is in no condition for it, makes it necessary 
for the banks, as a matter of ordinary prudence, to keep their cur- 
rency in hand and they will not loan it. They keep their currency 
in the vaults of their banks to fortify themselves against the com- 
ing storm. Should they loan it out and be unable to collect it, when 
the crash comes they would be embarrassed. An individual who 
owes $10,000 payable in six months will not, if he gets his money 
with which to pay it three months before it is due, loan it out here 
and there, lest when the time comes round he may not be able to get 
it promptly. Just so with our banks; they understand that if the 
greenbacks are retired they cannot command gold by January 1, 
1°79, with which to redeem their notes without sacrificing the bonds 
deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury for their security; 
but if they keep their notes on hand they can at any time surrender 
them to the Secretary of the Treasury and lift their bonds. Thus it 
is, with their vaults full of notes, the people are without currency. 
It isirue that our banks, many of them, have large deposits, and it 
is because, by reason of this threatened contraction, our moneyed 
men prefer to deposit rather than loan out, lest when the shrinkage 
comes they cannot readily collect. In short, they expect to leave 
their money on deposit and by the shrinkage of values reinvest at 
low prices and make more than by loaning at ordinary rates of inter- 
est. Hence under this threatend resumption by contraction, while 
we have plenty of money in the country, it will not circulate, and 
for this reason is comparatively useless. 

I know it has been claimed that there has been no contraction of 
the currency under this law; but it is useless for us to deceive our- 
selves; the time for deception is passed. I have before me a “ state- 
ment of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the issue and re- 
tirement of national-bank notes and legal-tender notes, under the act 
of January 14, 1875, to November 1, 1577.” It is as follows: 
National-bank notes outstanding January 14, 1875 $351, 961, 450 
National-bank notes redeemed and retired from January 

$60, 342, 617 


_14, 1875, to date esdanininattnneiaaess 
National-bank notes surrendered between same dates... 9, 130, 107 


Total redeemed and surrendered 69, 472, 724 


National bank notes issued between same dates 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date 
316, 775, 111 


National-bank notes outstanding at date 
Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury June 20, 174, to retire notes 
of insolvent and parenting banks 


Greenbacks deposi from June 20, 1+74, to date, to retire national- 
WUE IID sescu nab cadcbladenvecgiede seeee 


_ Total de 
Cirenlation 


$3, 813, 675 


72. 407, 545 


76, 221, 220 
63, 109, 849 


13, 111, 371 


Greenbacks on deposit at date .................-.< Ove cevececsoosces 

77, 509, 108 | 
354, 490, 892 

JNO. JAY KNOX, | 

Comptroller of the Currency. 


Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875 
Giveubacks outstanding at date sig 
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ing its coinage, and for increasing our revenues it is safest not to allow It was supposed when the act was passed that for every $80 in 
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greenbacks retired under it $100 in national bank-notes would take 
their place, but the facts show that both have been steadily con- 
tracted, and if we go on under the resumption law to specie pay- 
ments to January 1, 1879, this contraction must be rapidly increased. 
We have in three years retired only $27,509,108 of the greenbacks. 
If we go on we must retire in fourteen months $54,490,892 to get 
down to the limit of $200,000,000. In other words, we must coutract 
twice as much in fourteen months as we have in three years or fail, by 
January 1, 1879, to resume. The act has proved to bea delusion and 
asnare. First, because under it, contrary to public expectation, our 
non-taxable, interest-bearing, bonded indebtedness has been largely 
increased in the redemption of our fractional currency. Secondly, 
because under it, contrary to public expectation, the circulation of 
our national banks has been contracted. Thirdly, because under it, 
contrary to public expectation, our non-taxable, interest-bearing, 
bonded indebtedness has been increased to procure coin with which 
to retire and cancel the legal-tender notes. Fourthly, because, con- 
trary to public expectation, the power to issue bonds in case of an 
emergency only has been perverted into an unlimited authority to 
borrow all the coin necessary for resumption. For these reasons it 
ought to be modified. To enforce it in a mauner and by means not 
originally intended would be a resultant fraud. When we provide 
the means, through appropriate legislation, by which resumption can 
be properly brought about, if it be thought necessary to confer on 
the Secretary of the Treasury power to issue bonds to provide for a 
contingency that might arise, it can be done when the other measures 
are matured and perfected, at the same time and in the same law, 
under such limitations and restrictions as will prevent misconstruc- 
tion. 

So likewise if it be advisable to name a date, it should be done at the 
time or after we secure the laws necessary to raise the means. Not the 
date first and the measures afterward, but the measures fir-t and the 
date afterward should be the watchword on the subject. Iam as much 
in favor of resumption as any one, just as soon as it can be brought 
about in a legitimate way, which I believe to be by remonetizing 
silver, by increasing our facilities for its coinage, and increasing our 
surplus revenue. Our Treasury is now annually depleted of its 
coin by a drainage of $97,124,511.18, payable in semi-annual install- 
ments, to meet interest, and until we can resume without adding 
largely to our bonded indebtedness, it should not be attempted. Ido 
not subscribe to the doctrine that it is a violation of public faith for 
the Government to postpone resumption until practical measures can 
be put into successful operation to bring it about without shock to 
business. The greenback is not a promissory note. It lacks the 
essential element of a promissory note, which is, as every lawyer 
knows, a promise to pay at a fixed time in the instrument itself. It 
is not a promise to pay on demand, and it is not money, but it isa 
contract the consideration of which is that the holder may use it as 
a legal tender for payment of debis, and in consideration that the 
holder may so use it, he consents that until the legal-tender quality 
is taken away the Government can have such time as may be prac- 
tically necessary in which to redeem. To wait, therefore, until re- 
sumption is practicable is not a violation of public faith. I am 
utterly opposed to inflation, but I do not intend at this time to dis- 
cuss this subject as it has nothing whatever to do with the modifica- 
tion proposed. It is sufficient for me to say I believe we have all the 
currency we need; that it is well secured; that we ought to be sat- 
isfied with it, and if the pressure of actual and threatened contraction 
is removed, it will again actively circulate among the people, and we 
will have a revival of the industries of the country, and keeping 
steadily in view a return to specie payment, witheut unnecessary 
delay, we can take the preliminary steps by enacting such legislation 
as is necessary to make proper preparation for it and then move 
forward gradually to its tinal consummation without forcing meas- 
ures or being forced by them and without producing general distress 
or widespread derangement of business, 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


IN THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 16, 1877. 


Yhe House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 205) to repeal the third 
section of the act entitled “ An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments," and amendments thereto— 

Mr. DUNNELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was my purpose, at the commencement of the 
session this evening, to address the Honse at some length, and 

»robably occupy the full time allowed me under the rales; but the 
ateness of the hour has determined me to a different course. I hold 
in my hand some statistics which I have gathered, chiefly from the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury and that of the Comptroller 
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of the Currency. Itwas my intention tocomment npon these statistics 


at greater lewgth than I shall nowdo, and especially non a letter from | to be used soon after the close of the war. The legal-tender, ; 
the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, which I hold in my hand, | back, was the promise of the Government; it w 


From a want of time, I shall content myself with a less exhaustive 
discussion of the bill under consideration, and include the matter 
referred to in my remarks. I will then yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. SAMPSON. } 

Since I have been a member of this louse, Mr. Speaker, I have not 
in a single instance, sought the floor to discuss a currency measure. 
The peculiar and special interests of the district which I have had 
the louat to represent have given me too little time to devote to 
qnestions of this nature. These questions have always secured full 
and exhanstive debate. My vote was given for the resumption act, 
which was approved January 14, 1875. The repeal of this act has 
now been under discussion for many days. No bill has been before 
the House for the last six years, to which I have given more serious 
attention than to this. I have listened to all the speeches which 
have been made for and against it. My confession is that I have 
failed to be convinced by all that I heard or read that I ought 
to vote for a repeal of an act which was passed to secure a return to 
specie payments, to make the legal-tender and national-bank notes 
equal in their purchasing power to gold. My constituents do not 
expect me to vote for the repeal of the resumption act. While this 
is true, I have not felt at liberty to disregard the force of any argu- 
ments which might be made in support of repeal. Those whom I 
represent, did expect that my vote would be given for a monetization 
of silver. I preferred a silver bill different from the one voted for, 
but my preference could not be indulged, as the bill passed under a 
suspension of the rules, thus cutting off all amendments. The repub- 
lican platform in the recent State election in Minnesota, congrat- 
ulated the people upon the successful working of the resumption act 
and called for the remonctization of silver. 

The greenback men of the State captured the democratic party, and 
the coalition fought the republicans upon the issue which they had 
made. The republican majority was larger than on any year since 
the admission of the State into the Union, at a purely State election. 
I admit, sir, that the peculiarly prosperous condition of the State may 
have had its influence. The large —— of the year and the fairly 
remunerative prices rendered the people hopeful. We have no place 
for idlers in Minnesota. All can have work, and our vast sections of 
cnoccupied and fertile landsinvite to them the hundredsof thousands 
of unemployed men in the cities of the East. At this time,the wise 
words, “ Go west,” should move thousands from the places where there 
can be no adeqtate supply of labor to those sections of the country 
where cheap lends, lands almost at the taking, can and will fur- 
nish an abundant supply. 

The farmers of the State, with a crop of forty millions of bushels 
of wheat, to say nothing of the other crops, and with thirty millions 
of bushels to sell, getting a dollar a bushel, are not unwilling workers. 
They are not forgetful of the fact that the paper dollar which they 
receive for their grain is worth ninety-seven cents in gold, while it 
was worth ten or twelve cents less when the resumption act passed 
ju 1875. They can purchase so much more with their money now than 
then. Our wheat crop in the State is thus worth tons from three to 
five millions of dollars more than the same crop would have been in 
1X75, at the same nominal price per bushel. They also know that 
the price of wheat in the United States is fixed largely by the gold 
price in Liverpool. Hence, they deem themselves fortunate when 
the currency which they receive for their wheat approaches a gold 
value. Why should they desire to see the day put off when the 
pa pr and the gold dollar shall have the same purchasing power ? 

The great and constantly repeated argument in favor of the pend- 
ing bill is based upon the allegod contraction of the currency which 
it will be necessary to make prior to Jannary 1, 1879. The advocates 
of repeal insist that the hard times which we have experienced since 
1873, are due to a contraction of the currency. 

If I have not allowed myself to be strangely deceived, the money 
statistics of the country do not sustain thiscontraction theory. Before 
proceeding to marshal these statistics I will freely admit that it is our 
duty to study the present depressed condition of business and discover, 
if we may, the cause or causes. Noone has yet demonstrated how a re- 
peal of the resumption act will set the wheels of business in motion 
except upon the theory of an inflation of the currency. When the 
crash came in 1873 there was no lack of currency; there was more of 
it than in previous years of unexampled prosperity. The country has 
suffered too much already from an inflated currency. Just how the 
capital of the country is to be less timid by a repeal of an act in- 
tended to bring our circulating paper medium to the gold standard I 
have not yet seen by anything which I have heard. 

No one had any good reason to expect a period of general prosperity 
while we were returning to resumption. The return must be made 
and when we have so nearly reached the end of the road, why snould 
we stop andturn back? It has fully to be passed over at some time, if 
we ever reach resumption. We might as well complete the work 
now as to put it off. The business of the country has been adjustin 
itself to the present policy, habits of economy have been formed oat 
practiced, governmental and private expenses have been lessened to 
the great good of all. 

The war gave to the country the legal-tender notes and the national- 
banking system. Other Government securities and promises to pay, 
with and without interest, were issued during the war, which were 


used in payment of public and private debts. Many of the; 


nN Ceased 
T green. 
ping 
tion; 


. No 


‘ ; as used in equiy 
and paying our vast Army; it paid the men who saved the ya 
it was issued upon the faith and promise of the Government 
time was fixed in it when the Government would redeem jy gold it 
promises to pay. January 14, 1875, Congress passed the resumption 
act fixing the date, January 1, 1879, when the legal-tender shou} | ' 
redeemed in gold. I will here introduce a letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, giving dates to which I shall wish to refer in the coum 
of my remarks: ” 
TREASU 
Washington, D. "C. — A RTT 
Str: In reply to the inquiries contained in your letter of to-day L have th; 


to inform you that the outstanding paper circulation of the country on th 
named was as follows: 


‘honor 
© dates 


exclusive 
of gold 
notes. 


Fractional 
currency, 


$110, 917, 100 $24. 2°4 094 oy 
B01, 239, 322 | 40. O54, 324 4a 
346, 726, 221 | 44,859. 591 53 
349, 001, 577 | 47, 793, 333 35 
351, 752, 669 | 45, 008, 963 69 
316, 775, 111 18, 352, 574 6 


Bae C.DGUE, .occcecccecscessoscocsces 
September 1, 1870 

September 1, 1873 

February 1, 1874 

PORE BG, TEED. cccce coccnnccevescess 
November 1, 1877 


356, 000, 000 
381, 715, 437 
382, 000, 000 
354, 490, 892 


There has been issued of silver for fractional currency and legal-tender notes 
since the passage of the resumption act to the ist instant, the sum of €36.6.1 250 3% 
The coin balance in the Treasury belonging to the Government as mare 
from retarns received at the time, including amounts represented by coin certifi. 
cates outstanding, was on dates specified as follows: 
Pobruary 24, 1895...0cccccoccccccccsccce coves eecarineeresncsesoons $67, 987,072 41 
November 1, 1877 131, 022, 843 94 


In reply to your inquiry concerning the circulation and co‘n reserve in the Bank 
of France, I have to inform you that from the statements of the bank it appears 
that its circulation and reserve, reduced to Federal money, have been in meen num. 
bers since 1870 as follows: 


Coin and bull 
ion 


Circulation. 


September, 1870 
December, 1871 
December, 1872 
TT TTT 
December, 1874 
December, 1875 


October, 1877 


$163, 000, 00 
127, 000, 000 
153, 000, 000 
145, 000, 000 
26.1, 000, 000 
321, 000, 000 
42), 000. 000 
43:3, 000, 000 


ey a JOUN SHERMAN 
: : Secretary. 


for 1867, says that the public debt 
it amounted to $2,#45,907,626, com- 


Hon. M. H. DuNNEtt, 
I shall now, Mr. Speaker, attempt to show from the data given in 
this letter that there has been no such contraction as insisted upon 
other agency than a diminution of currency has caused the hard 
times. 
ing: Legal-tenders, $432,668,465 ; national-bank notes, $110,917,100; 
and fractional currency, $24,254,044, making a total of §567,859,(009. 
in the above. Their character and amount will be seen from the 
following extract from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
reached its maximum on August 31, 1865, 
Funded debt......... occccccecs cececocs wocccccce ecccces $1, 109, 568, 192 
Matured debt ..............+- Seeds Casibgebbbasibeccavsuseresoveceee 1, 503, 020 
Certificates of debt 85, 093, 000 
Five per cent. legal-tender notes $3, 954, 230 
Seven-thirty notes 830, 000, 000 
United States notes, (legal-tenders) 4:3, 160, 569 
Suspended requisitions uncalled for....... Senceccceccnesvedsscesces 2, 111, 000 
Of these obligations 684,133,959 were a legal tender in the payment of all debts, 
It should here be further stated that the one-year notes of 13, 
authorized March, 2, 1863, matured at various dates in 1565, and 
tured at various dates in 1866. These two classes of 5 per cent. notes 
amounted te $40,000,000. No more were issued. There were out- 
1866. The compound interest legal-tender notes and the 7.30 notes 
went into circulation but to a very limited extent. The seven- 
in three years, were at maturity retired and canceled. Tho state. 
ments which gre too often made, that there was a contraction of 


House of Representatives. 

by the friends of the bill now before the House, and also that some 

will be seen by this letter that April 1, 1865, there were outstand- 
It is true that there were other legal-tender notesthan those included 
for 1876: 

po 

posed as follows: 
Temporary loans 107, 148, 713 
Compound interest legal-tender notes ............ gendansgecgeesese 217, 024, 160 
Fractional currenc Qi, 344, 742 
public and private, except customs duties and interest on the public debt. 
also that the two-year notes of 1863, authorized March 2, 1863, ma- 
standing when the war closed $33,954,230. Tho last were retired in 
thirties, being interest-bearing notes and convertible into 5.20 bonds 
nearly $1,000,000,000 between 1865 and 1868, is wholly unfounded. 
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The rapidity with which the 7.30 Treasury notes were retired from 
1x06 to 1868 shows that they were held for conversion into 5,20 bonds 

nd were not used for currency. The amount of United States 7.30 
Treasary notes, acts of June 30, 1864, and March 3, 1865, outstanding 
on the dates given below, is as follows: 
December 31, 1864 


July 1, 1865 ---- - 
December 31, 1869 


July 1, 1866 
December al, 1866 
July 1, 1864 
Pecember Jt, 
oul 1 1863 900 | 
Sepa gore cecmeeroer ener EE 
Let us now, Mr. Speaker, look to the amount of circulating paper | 
September 1, 1870. There were of legal-tenders, $56,000,000 ; national- | 
hank notes, $301,230,322; and of fractional currency, $40,054,354, mak- 
« a total of $697,284,706. . . 
Tt must not be forgotten that prior to this date, all the one-year 
notes of 1363, all the two-year notes of 156.3, all the compound-inter- 
est notes, and all the seven-thirties had been retired and canceled. 
The business of the country demanded as large a volume of currency | 
in 1570 as it did in 1867, 1862, and 1869. These years were years | 
of great seeming prosperity. The business of the country was indeed 
very large. The aunual average exchanges at the New York clear- 
ing-house alone reached the enormous sum of $30,000,000,000. The | 
exchanges for 1869 were $37,407,023,987, The amount for the year | 
ending October, 1876, was $21,000,000,000. There was less currency | 
iy 1369 than there was in 1876. We are met with the unanswerable 
fact that the hard times did not come upon us from a lack of cur- | 
reney. In 1470 there was less than there was in 1873 by $44,761,632. 
The inflation which took place between these two periods, not only did 
not prevent the crash but only added to its terrible force and has 
contributed to its continuance. I will here give the exact figures 
as furnished me by the Secretary of the Treasury. There were, Sep- 
tember 1, 1873, legal-tenders, $350,000,000 ; national-bank notes, 
$346,726,221; fractional currency, $44,889,591, making a total of 
741,615,512. 
ae amount of currency February 1, 1874, six months after the 
disasters of 1873, was as follows: Legal-tender notes, $331,715,437; | 


Oe ccccccccccccsccccs $103, 456, 000 
686, 662, 050 
, 000 | 

St, 550 

5, 600 

, 400 

, 400 

650 


in 


national-bank notes, $349,001,577; and fractional currency, $47,793,333, | 
making an aggregate of $778,510,347. This increase of promises to 





Angust 3), | 
January 

January 
January 
Jannary 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
Jannary 1}, 
November 
January 1, 1877 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1, 
1, 
| 
1 
1 
1 





| cannot admit that they have any. 


| national-bank notes, $316,775, 111; and fractional currency, $15,352,574 


Legal-tender 


425, 439. 
380, 276, 
355, 892, 
356, 000, 
356, 000, 
357, 500, 
35x, 557, 
378, 401, 
32, 000, 
371, 827, 
367, 535, 
356, 914, 952 


pay did not bring back the good times of 1868, 1869, and 1870; it did 
not restore that confidence which prevailed during those years and 
was lost in 1873. Gentlemen who argue in favor of a repeal of the re- 
sumption act insist that contraction has been the mother of all our 
financial woes. I fail to feel the force ot their argument, and indeod 
Again, I will ask the atten- 
tion of the House to the quantity of our circulating medium February 
14, 1875: Legal-tenders, $382,000,000; national-bank notes, $351 752,669; 
and fractional currency, $45,003,963, giving a total of $778,761,632. 
It will be observed that on February 14, 1875, we had a small excess 
of currency outstanding over the amount February 1, 1874, The 
amount at this date, February 14, 1875, was greater than at any other 
time since 1868, These data furnish unmistakable evidence that the 


| collapse in business in 1873, did not come from a scarcity of money, 


and that there has been no lack of it from that time to this. No- 
vember 1, 1577, there were outstanding: Legal-tenders, $354,490,892 ; 
making a total of $689,618,577. If we add to this the silver coin 
issned since the passage of the act authorizing its issue, namely, 


| $36,651,850, we have a total of $726,270,427. 


The statistics which I have now furnished, show that on November 
1, 1877, we had more currency, including the silver issued since the 


| passage of the silver act by the last Congress, than we had September 


1, 1870, by $28,985,721. They further show, going to the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, that we now have more currency than we 
had January, 1868, by $33,766,148, and more than we had January 1, 
1869, by $36,404,317. The contraction theory has utterly failed to 
satisfy me. There has been no such contraction as the friends of 
repeal claim. The hard times have not come from it. They came 
when the country was full of money. They would not depart when 
we issued $44,000,000 more, but became all the worse. They do not 
depart when in the resumption act we provide for free banking ; a pro- 


| vision for the issue of national-bank notes to meet any withdrawal 
| of greenbacks; a provision to meet any demands which a revival of 


business might possibly make for more currency. 

I shall here insert a table from the report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1866, showing the amountsof legal-tender notes, demand 
notes, fractional currency, and national-bank notes outstanding on 


| August 31, 1865, and annually thereafter from January 1, 1866, to 


January 1, 1876, and the amount outstanding November 1, 1876. 
There is added to this table the amount outstanding January 1, 1877: 


| 
| 


United States issues. ” 
Notes of na- | 
tional banks, | 
including gold 

banka. 
$635, 719 


750, P20, 
709, 076, 
687, 504 
689, 866, 
695, 779, 
702, 403, 
726, P26, 
748, 947, 
Ti7, 87A, 
7a2, 591, 
762, 523, 694 
718, 998, 195 
693, 089, 365 


‘| —s 2 Aggregate. 
Old demand | Fractional 
notes. currency. 


motes. Totals. 


432, 757 


, 604 
, 319 
169 
000 
975 
000 
000 
00 
907 
702 
000 
220 


716 


$402, 96: 
392, 
221, 
159, 14 


$459, 
452, 
409, 
37, 
390, 
395, 
36, 
398 


$176 
292 
299, 
299 
299, 
299, 
306, 
328 
344 


742 | 


4 


34, 
000, 
732, 812 
597, 583 
, 715 

, 664 
ng9 

7, 877 

, O61 

, 792 


505, 311 
231, 209 
230, 654 | 
756, 710 | 
2.46, 788 
875, 762 
096, 175 
369, 678 
. 364, 355 
, 026, 131 
. 462, 915 
, 043, 934 
. 156, 886 | 
5, 765, 296 


, 213, 
, SBR, 
, 846, 
747, 
, 629, 
, 904, 
, 307, 
. 465, 
582, 812 
350, 848, 236 | 
354, 128, 250 
346, 479, 756 
323, 241, 308 | 
317, 324, 069 | 


. 55 
419 | 
206 
569 
322 
O29 | 
672 
431 


266 
228 
R60 
279 
110 
71 
HAT 
109 
167 
367 
160 


$26, 

26 
28, 
356, 000, 31, 


39, 








The aggregate column in the above table shows the amount of | 
legal-tender and national-bank notes that were outstanding at the 
dates given; but it does not indicate the amount in actual cireula- 
tion. The amount in actual circulation is always less, and at times 
much less, than that outstanding. The following data on this point 


| 


| 


fractional cur- 
rency, and legal-tenders 
held by national banks, 


(approximate dates.) 
cent. certificates held 


by national banks. 


terest notes and 3 per 


potes, 


Amount of national-bank 
Amount of compound.in- 


Total amount held by na- 
tional banks. 


December 31, 1865..... 
December 31, 1866 

December 31, 1867........... 
December 31, 1868 
December 31, 1869 
December 31, 1£70 
December 31, 1871 
December 31, 1872 
December 31, 1873 
December 31, 1874 
December 31, 1875 


$208, 252. 990 82 
125, 312, 231 64 
133, 151, 208 78 
105, 204, 570 06 
106, 026, 137 75 
99, 733, 113 &9 

106, 090, 211 8&9 

124, 26:3, 267 32 

132, 410, 139 03 

107, 529, 795 74 


9207, 359, 481 64 
181, 393, 238 78 
157, 279, 570 06 
149, 246, 137 75 
141, 578, 113 89 
130, 490, 211 89 
128, 448, 267 32 
132, 410, 139 03 
107, 529, 795 74 
90, 792, 290 10 


see e ee wwneeee wee 


are taken from a speech delivered in this House by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BurcaHarp] in May of last year. They were 
gathered from the books of the Treasury Department with his usual 
thoroughness and accuracy. A comparison of the right-hand column 
in the foregoing and following tables will verify the above position: 


aa 


Treasury and 


as special de- | 
al banks. 


sit for certiticates is- 


nders held by} 


by 


i under actof June 8, 


held by Treasury. 


bank notes, and frac-| 
tional currency held by | 


Treasury 


‘Treasury 
Mm 


suec 


Total amount of currency 


Legal-tenders, national- 
Amount outside of Treas- 


Total amount of currency 
ury and national banks. 


Legal-te 


59, 680, 156 

2, 225, 630 
9, 474, 849 
66. 674, 346 
b7, 460, 2Rs 
0, 339, 960 3 
41 
oz 
27 
302 
200 


$25, 370, 000 
36, 720, 000 
41, 200, 000 
35, 175, 000 


35. 
lil 

010 
595, 201, 


32, 941 99 
5, 566 71 
, 101, 412 84 | 
9, 734, 675 69 


, 301, 
74, 909, 


| 69 | 165, 701, 965 79 











9 


- 
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The immense business operations of the year 1869, when the trans- 
actions of the New York clearing house reached their highest figure, 


namely, $37,407 028,987, were carried on with the actual circulation of | delivery either of bank-notes or coin.” In the United Star 


but $509,400,28. 
place. 

It may not be ont of place to call attention to one or two state- 
ments made by the honorable gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Puit- 
LIPS] in the very beginning of the discussion on this bili. He said: 

The gentleman must know that since 1°68 labor has been constantly depressed 
in our country. I say to the gentleman that this has been tho case ever since Mr. 
McCulloch adopted bis scheme of contraction. At that time we had the old 7.30 
londs greater in volume than our present legal-tender circulation, and they really 
were used as money ; we had the old compound-interest notes, and they were used 
as money. 

This statement has not been made by the gentleman from Kansas 
alone; it has been repeated by others. I have already shown that 
these componnd-interest notes and the 7.30 legal-tender notes ma- 
tured in 1868. The time of their maturity and retirement was fixed 
in the acts which authorized them. That was long before McCul- 
loch was Secretary of the Treasury. I have also shown that on July 
1, 1868, there were ontstanding of the 7.30 notes but $37,717,650 and 
the amount December 31, 1368, was but $2,174,900. 

The gentleman from Kansas also said “the resumption act was 
brought forward to increase the power of money and its value.” 
Does the gentleman mean to say thatit is a misfortune to increase 
the purchasing power of money and its conseqnent value? If the 
expression means anything, it is an argument for inflation. Would 
he repeat the period of wild speculation and fictitious values which 
prevailed prior to 1873 Have the debtor class nothing to lose by 
such an event? His constituents, as mine, are grain-producers. Is it 
not for their interest to receive in payment for their grain either gold 
or its equivalent? The farmer in his district and my own will pur- 
chase as much as he will pay out on debts contracted when the green- 
back had a depreciated value. The farmer is deeply interested in the 
general prosperity of the country. He wishes to see an increase in 
the number of consumers who are able to buy because they are em- 
ployed, and is therefore the advocate of universal thrift. Starting 
from to-day, this cannot come by a repeal of the resumption act. 
When the solid rock bas been reached, then may we expect a return 
of better times. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FELTON] said, in 
his very able and eloquent speech, that the resumption act had taken 
the people well-nigh to the “ bottomless pit.’ May I suggest to the 
gentleman, that if we are well-nigh to the bottom, whether it would 
not now be better to go to the very bottom and then retrace our steps 
rather than now return to the surface with the certainty that the 
journey must be made at some time before we shall reach the gold 
basis, the money standard of the civilized world? 

It was urged with much forces by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MoNROg] that the present was a peculiarly favorable time 
for us toadhere to our present policy. The balance of trade is largely 
in our faver. It is a matter of great moment tous. Our exports for 
the last year have exceeded our imports by only a fraction less than 
£200,000,000. It is madness toignore this favoring element in disenss- 
ing our ability to resume. I will here insert the comparison of 
the condition of the Treasury, November 1, 1576, and November 1, 
1s77. 


I shall desire to allude to these data in another 


Balances. 1876. 1877. 


NE scree ninion ike $12, 901, 326 10 $15, 950, 632 64 


Special fund for the redemption of fractional 
currency 


9, 444, 569 00 
Special depost 


of legal.tenders for redemp- 








tion of certificates of deposit............. 40, 670, 000 00 37, 620, 000 00 
DEG (uedin dike ncieimenetn- abieaieaeanie | 75, 967, 027 98 131, 022, 843 94 
St GET NOOR, -05 000 aenenecesces>epyeensne | 33, 223, 100 00 33, 543, 200 00 
«‘oin, less coin certificates. ...............--- | 42, 683, 927 9R 97, 479, 643 94 
Outstanding called bonds. ................. | 1, 892, 950 00 26, 290, 900 00 
Other outstanding coin liabilities ........... 5, 146, 339 55 4, 864, 414 53 
Outstanding legal-tenders ................-.| 367, 535, 716 00 354, 490, #92 00 
Outstanding fractional currency... ......... 28, 555, 478 05 18. 352, 574 66 
Ontstanding silver coin .............00...0-- 21, 913, 408 50 36, 651, 850 36 
Total debt, leas cash in Treasury 2, O88, 878, 436 78 | 2,017, 350, 700 57 
Nednetion of debt for October... | 3, 388, 139 O1 4, 236, 554 30 
Reduction of debt since July 1. . | 10, 560, 908 21 12, 807, 522 69 
Market value of $1 of gold. .................- | i 093 1 023 
Imports, (12 months ending September 30)...| 435, 427, 270 00 462, 131, 778 00 


Exports, (12 months ending September 30)...| 619, 173, 350 00 667, 403, 577 00 


Some gentlemen have insisted that we cannot resume specie pay- 
ments because it cannot be done and leave us as mnch money for use 
as they have in France. Some very wild statements have been made 
in regard to the paper and gold circulation in France. I call atten- 
tion to the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury which I have made 
a part of my remarks. 

No comparison can be properly made between France and the 
United States, either in regard to the commercial habits of the 
people of the two nations or the character of the people. The peo- 
ple of France hoard their money. They retain gold in their posses- 
sion. They rarely invest it in bonds or deposit it in banks. Banks 
are not known there as in the United States. The system of bank 
exchanges iv almost unknown. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrtt] in his exceedingly 





Neon ne ee ene enn umtseiemasieteeincbemepnoureccatnsespemaninejleiseitne tain ciate AOE 
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interesting speech this evening has said, “In France, b 


. ank-e . 
are almost unknown. In France all debts are paid by hecks 


the actual 


es 
system of exchange extends from one end of the country to the 4 


It is not confined to the large cities but reaches every vite 
the land. : ~ * 


The two thousand of national banks, to say not} 
the many private banks, furnish a complete system, | 
large part, the vast crops of the South and West to the 
world. We need less money for this reason. 

This will clearly appear from a report of the transactions 


lng of 
It moves, in 
markets of the 














* > - . 9 
New York clearance house from 1363 to 1876: f the 
. | Balances paid 
Years. Exchanges. | im money. Ratios, 
—— 
14, $67, 597,849 |  go77, 098, 483, | 7 
24, 097, 196,656 | 885.719.2953 5 
26, 032, 384.342 | 1,035, 765,108 | 4.9 
28, 717, 146,914 | 1,066,135,106| 35 
28, 675, 159.472 | 1,144, 963.41) 4g 
28, 484, 288, 637 | 1, 125, 455, 237 40 
37, 407, 022, 957 | 1, 120. 318) 308 | 30 
27, 804, 5:99, 406 | 1, 036, 454, #22 37 
29, 300, 96,682 | 1,203. 721,009/ 44 
32, 636, 997,404 | 1,213, 293, 297 37 
33, 972, 73,943 | 1,152,372,108| 3.4 
20, 850, 681, 963 971,231,281 | 45 
23, 042, 276,853 | 1, 104, 346, 845 438 
21, 597, 274, 247 | 1, 295, 042, 029 60 


| 


On an average only about 4 per cent. of the transactions were paid 
in money. The needed amount of currency for the transactions of 
the country are munch less than is supposed or assumed. We may in 
a discussion of this question well remember the great fact that no 
nation has ever resumed specie payments after a suspension, except 
by force of a law fixing the precise day when the resumption should 
take place. We cannot hope to beanexception. The time was fixed 
in 1875, but not tillten years after the war had closed. I cannot vote 
to prolong the time to a return to the only basis of values which can 
give us real prosperity. 

Doubt and uncertainty will be increased by the repeal; capital 
would not scek investment in the now depressed classes of business, 
The future action of Congress could not be anticipated. I fail to see 
any good in this proposed change in the policy of the Government, 
It is, in my judgment, the most important measure that will be likely 
to come before this Congress. It has been debated in the main with 
unusual fairness. A few gentlemen have been disposed to crowd 
into their speeches somewhat of threat and not a little of partyism. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HARRISON] used these words: 
The pulpy worm will turn upon the foot which presses it. Beware of a people 
crushed too far! a people who have the power, a people who aro the governors of 
this land: the holders of the ballots. * * * But think not that Delilah has 
shorn them of all their locks. * * * 

The people are beginning to think that a coin-drawing bond is a fraud, and tho 
people, when moved by hungry frenzy, are not good or cool logicians. Thousands 
of men in some of the rich eastern cities aro already dreaming of an empire, with 
themselves the moneved aristocracy. Let them remember that republics turn not 
to empires, except through a baptism of blood. 

Is it innate to teach the people the pernicious lessons of 
repudiation and violence? Does the gentleman think it well to talk 
of an empire in this House? Are the men here who deem it best for 
all classes, that we reach a specie resumption in the way fixed upon, 
wanting in regard for the people or less patriotic than he? Does he 
not know that Governor Tilden, the late democratic candidate for 
President, applauded the Congress which passed the resumption act? 
In another part of his speech he asks the East to regard the West. 
The members on the floor from Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Iowa are by a decided majority opposed to this bill. Who 
has authorized the gentleman to speak for the West when he uses 
such words as these: 

Sir, England had its strike, and a large addition had to be made to its volunteer 
force to keep the peace. We hada strike here this year, and I tell gentlemen, if 
this thing is not stopped—I make no threat, but I make a prophecy—that the peo- 
le of the West will never submit to the people of the East in robbing them for tho 
nefit of the bondholders. 

The gentleman has not been commissioned to speak of the West as 
the home of the strikers. The strikes did not begin there, but in the 
ast. I protest against his words. He knows that in the West we 
are a law-abiding people. He knows that the West to-day is more 
rosperous than the East; that we are gaining in wealth more rap- 
idly and have never felt the hard times there as they have felt them 
in the East. The gentleman may speak for Chicago, but he must not 
speak for the West. res ; 
Another gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. TOWNSHEND, ] in disenssing 
the pending bill, closes his remarks in the tollowing touching wors: 
Let us hearken to the voice of the people and put a stop to the operations of this 
unwise, ruinous law. It is said that the resumptionists are represented in thie 
city by a delegation of money lords. Let us, fellow-Re tatives, show that we 
have not fallen before the golden idol. Let us be faithful in this Chamber, an¢. if 
our efforts fail, ——— A little more suffering and a little more patience. and 
all will be well. time will not be long when our masters—the people—will 
send one here as Chief Magistrate of the Republic whom they dare not count out. 
And with the whip of public opinion he will drive the money-changers from the 
temple of liberty, and again will this land be the haven of the oppressed. Then 
again will the American soldier find with pride that the only emplovment for his 
gun will be upon a foreign or savage foe, and tho red flag of the terrible commune 
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1) disappear from our strects. Then in truth will the era of good-will meet the | 

a fu rift. Then again will the busy hum of industry and trade make sweet 

era in the land, and under the smiling of benign Providence prosperity will 

bloom in the East, in the sunny South, and in the prairied West. 

yoo! 

Surely, there is a balm for those who weep! We have only to be 
“patient,” the great day is near at hand! “A little more suffering 
oa a little more patience, and all will be well.” The great demo- | 
ooaiie party, once again in power, willcureall our woes. The money- 
changers will leave; all will be so lovely! How good it is in Provi- 
dence to let us have a democratic administration once in a while. 
My constituents “in the prairied West” will be so happy to get fifty 
cents a bushel for their wheat as they did in the good old days of 
President Buchanan! It is some time to wait, but we are exhorted 
by the gentleman to be “ patient.” We can ouly say: 

, Fly swift around, ye wheels of time. 


The above extract from the speech of the gentleman is touching, 
but it is difficult to see just how it comes into an argument against. 
the resumption of specie payments. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it will be needless for me to inform the 
House that I have attempted to do no more than consider the quantity 
ofcurrency we have had outstanding each year, during and since the 
war, and more especially to examine the correctness of the state- 
ments that the financial disasters of 1573 were cansed and have been 
continued, by a contraction or deficiency of the circulating medium. 
To my own mind, this examination has demonstrated the fallacy of 
these statements. It may be said that the contractions which will | 
be necessary before January 1, 1879, will very much exceed those 
that have already taken place. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
no authority to contract the legal-tenders below $300,000,000, and the 
free-banking clause of the resumption act ought to supply any 
real demand which this contraction shall canse. There was an in- 
crease in national-bank circulation during the early fall of this year, 
cansed by the large crops which had to be moved. While I do not 
profess to have a practical knowledge of the working of our banking 
system or laws, I fail to see any just ground to fear in the direction 
of a continued contraction. It is asserted that the Secretary of the | 
Treasury will find himself unable to command the necessary amount 
of gold with which to make resumption successful. The accumu- 
lations already made furnish reasonable grounds to believe that he 
will be abundantly able to execute the law. He assures the country 
and Congress that he can execute it. Every branch of this important 





question has been fully and ably debated. It would be but a waste 
of time for me to restate the arguments which have been made. I 
will here close my remarks and yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. C. HASKELL, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, November 17, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled ‘““An act 
for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. HASKELL. I shall vote for the repeal of the third section of 
the resumption act, not because I am opposed to bringing the legal- 
tender note to par with coin, nor because I am careless of the honor 
of the Government or willing to lower its credit, but because I con- 
ceive that there is a shorter, better, safer road to the same goal, and 
because I believe that the method of resumption proposed by this 
act is working great harm, bringing no certain benefits to balance the 
account, and in fact is in itself an obstacle to resumption. It ought 
to be repealed because it is a piece of legislation so imperfectly eon- 
structed that its working effects are not what they were expected to 
be or what they were intended to be by their original supporters. It 
was put forward at a time when loud demands were being made for 
more currency. Whether more currency was or was not needed at that 
time need not be debated here. It is at least safe to say that there 
was an almost universal protest against further contraction at that 
time, and this draught of the resumption act was introduced as a com- 
promise measure by which the ultra-resumptionists on the one hand 
and the anti-contractionists on the other were to be mutually satisfied. 

Instead of a 20 per cent. expansion, as was fondly hoped for, it has 
worked a vicious contraction. We have sixty millions less of cur- 
rency in circulation to-day than there was two and a half years ago, 
counting national-bank notes and legal-tenders. During the five 
years immediately preceding the resumption by the Bank of England 
in 1821, the contraction amoupted to one hundred and two millions. 
It very nearly ruined English industries, and yet we, in two and a 
half years, have accomplished an equal contraction, and that too 
through the operation of a law that was intended to relieve our in- 
dustries by a slight increase of currency. 

The resumption act ought to be adjudged void from ambiguity of 





terms. It provides for a certain reduction of the legal-tender notes 
to $300,000,000, and for the possible reduction by redemption in coin 
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and cancellation to an indefinite extent. I am aware that. it has 
been urged that the Secretary of the Treasury is pledged to no 
further reduction than to the three-hundred-million limit, but I am 
also aware that in the record of the debate upon the passage of the 
bill as read the other day by my colleague [ Mr. PHILLIPS] Mr. Sher- 
man freely stated that the act itself did not decide the question. Are 
we then to sit idly by, suffering all the ills of a forced contraction, 
resulting in stagnant industries and universal distress, under the 
operation of a law so uncertain in its terms that a detinition of its 
Ineaning must be left to the*absolutism of one man, the Secretary 
of the Treasury ? God forbid! : 

I am satisfied that if any other important law than this resump- 
tion act was found to be as uncertain and indefinite in its provisions 
it would be snatched from the statute-book within the hour. 

But hold! say the friends of the act, we are satisfied that addi- 
tional legislation is needed, and then all these defects can be reme- 
died. It has been the delusive cry for two years. The friends of the 
act were in the majority last Congress. Was there one of them to 
put forth his finger to perfect it? Not one! It never will be per- 
fected save by repeal of the obnoxious third section, or that part of 
it under consideration. 

These provisions ought to be repealed, in that they provide for a 
reduction of the volume of the United States notes. Not an addi- 
tional dollar of these notes should be retired by an arbitrary enact- 
ment of law like this. Only one argument has been used for their 
retirement, and that was that the outstanding notes might be forced 
to par. Harsh and unnecessary legislation! Make them a full legal- 
tender, receivable for import dues, and you will have increased their 
value largely, more than by the retiring of one-half of them from 
circulation. 

I shall vote for the repeal of this portion of the act, for I do not 
believe in the wisdom of an arbitrary coin-exchangeability of these 
notes. This provision of the act is the clearest feature init. I 


| doubt the wisdom of the provision, because it is not needed to main- 
| tain the paper at par with coin, and the Government should never be 


placed in such a position that, having once reached resumption 
through immense sacrifices on the part of the people, it is left liable 
to another suspension by runs made upon its coin reserves precisely 
as runs are made upon the banks to-day, with the only safeguard left 
to her that of imitating the example of the Bank of France by tak- 
ing from the channels of trade immense sums of coin and hoarding 
them inthe Treasury against these contingencies. Andright here comes 
the pertinent queries, where will all this gold come from and how can 
it be procured? I leave the answer to some one wiser than I. J will 
make this proposition instead: that specie cannot be kept in circulation in 
a country in competition with a paper money which is immediately convert- 
ible into coin, as is contemplated by the terms of the resumption act. Why? 
I answer, because political disturbances, unfavorable exchanges, and 
crises in business affairs will produce panics, and panies will result 
inruns upon the coin reserves subject to note-exchanges, and the 
large sums of coin thus brought into unnatural circulation will be 
sent out of the country in settlement of foreign balances. Bonnet 
says in this connection: 

Whi, then, it will be asked, do five billion or six billion franes of specie remain 
in France conjointly with two billions five hundred millions of paper money 1? 
Simply because the specie is not in circulation and does not come into competition 
with the paper, consequently it does not suffer the depreciation which would drive 
it out of the country. 

When paper and specie are brought into competition, the paper 
which will only pay debts at home stays at home, and the coin goes 
out of the country at a slight premium to settle foreign balances, 
on the old principle that the cheaper drives out the dearer money. 

In support of these objections to an immediate and arbitrary ex- 
changeability of notes and coin, let me quote from the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica article on money, page 156, which says of the English Bank 
restriction. 

Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the policy of the restric- 
tion in 1797, but consideriug the peculiar circumstances under which it took place, 
its expediency seems abundantly obvious. The run did not originate in any over- 


| issue of bank paper, but grew entirely out of political causes. 


So long as the alarms of invasion continued, it was elear that no bank paper immedi- 
ately convertible into gold would remain longer in circulation. 


And if the alarm of invasion, might not other political alarms work 
the same result? 

And as the bank, though possessed of ample funds, was without the means of in- 
stantly retiring her notes, she might but for the interference of the government, 
have been obliged to stop payments, an event, which, had it occured, might have 
produced consequences fatal to the public interesis. The error of the government 
did not consist in coming to the assistance of the bank, but in continuing the re- 
striction after the alarm of invasion had ceased and there was nothing to binder 
the bank from safely reverting to specie payments. 


March 31, 1874, Mr. Buckingham, of Connecticut, in the Senate, 
moved to amend a pending currency resolution in the following lan- 
guage: 

On and after the Ist day of January, 1875, United States legal-tender notes, in 
sums of $1,000 and its multiple, shall, on demand by the holder thereof, be redeemed 
by the Treasurer of the United States either in coin or with United States bonds 
at par as he shall elect. The principal of such bonds shall be payable in coin in 
ten years from the Ist of January in the year in which they may be issued, and 
shall bear interest payable semi-annually in coin at the rate of 5 per cent., and 
shall be free from State and municipal taxation. 


Reduce the sum in which the notes shall be redeemed to $50, pro 
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vide for the paying of them again in discharging the ordinary ex- 
pense obligations of the Government, making the interest of the 
bonds what may be needed to secure their par valuation, and you 
have changed what was evidently intended for the retirement of the 
notes into a provision for an exchangeability far superior to an abso- 
lute coin cnbune, and for a redemption that may be inaugurated 
to-day with safety, while it avoids all danger of a forced suspension 
and necessitates no immense hoard of coin to maintain the exchanges. 
In addition to this, make the notes receivable for import duties and 
without forced contraction, without dishonor to our debt obligation, 
without distress to the people or disaster to our business interests, 
we have made the resumption act a useless statute. 

Again, this act is but the instrament by which it is sought to force 
the legal-tender notes out of circulation and force the national-bank 
notes into circulation. To this idea let me enter an humble protest. 
On the contrary I would gradually retire the national-bank issues 
and all private-bank issues and supply the place of them with a gov- 
ermental currency. It is the legitimate, natural province of sover- 
eiguty to furnish the nation its money, be that money gold, silver, 
or paper promises to pay. Thisis rarely denied as an abstract propo- 
sition, and yet the duty of furnishing us with a currency is sought 
to be farmed out to corporations entirely and the full, free offer of the 
people to loan the Government without interest every dollar that 
can profitably be employed as a medium of exchange is spurned or 
ignored. Not only is it desired that the individual citizen should 
resolve himself into a corporation in order that he may avail himself 
of some of the privileges of citizenship, but the volume of the cur- 
rency is left to be determined only by the dealers in money, men 
whose interests are identical and whose powers of organization for 
the protection of those interests are alinost unlimited. Left entirely 
to them it will contract and expand just as profitable margins are 
seen, in the one or the other direction, and the interests of our indus- 
tries, the interests of the people, will weigh as the small dust in the 
balances. 

This power of the bankers and brokers was clearly foreseen from 
the first debates upon the currency bill, and pending its passage 
Mr. Kellogg, of Lllinois, said: 


We know that, whatever the ultimate security may be, a currency cannot stand 
at par where there are stiong and powerful combinations against it if it is based 
upon the idea of ultimate security rather than of immediate convertibility. What 
will be the result? Why, the bankers and brokers of the country will have a direct 
interest to depreciate it. The country owes them. The debts of the country are 
fixed in amount, and if they can force this currency down they thereby compara- 
tively force their debts np. They make you pay in a good carrency what you owe 
and they depreciate the currency you have to payin. Why will they depreciate 
it? Because they propose to furnish the currency themaelves. They pro to 
depreciate it and speculate in a depreciated currency. And, sir, they can do it by 
their hold on the commerce of the country. They have become the avenues of 
commerce, the organs of commerce, from East to West, from North to South ; and 
with this power aud with their interests antagonistic to this currency, they will try 
to depreciate it and will succeed. 


Whether the resumption act is repealed or not, our currency cannot 
much longer be kept below par for the speculation of the brokers, but 
their power to govern the volume of currency, if the furnishing of 
it is to be left to them, can hardly be doubted. 

A steady flow of coin out of the country on the interest account, 
a steady tlow into the Treasury vaults to keep up an arbitrary coin 
exchangeability of the notes, would keep what coin there might be in 
the country in New York and Washington. Very little gold and very 
few silver dollars would find their way into the circulation of the 
country, and the control of the currency by the national bankers 
would be a matter easily managed. 

It has been suggested several times upon this floor that the United 
States notes are now so nearly at par that we ought to go on under 
the present law and allow it to complete its work. Gentlemen who 
favor the maintenance of the resumption act mistake the animus of 
the opposition. It is not an ry that is opposed so much as the 
process of contraction by which it is to be brought about and by 
which it is to be mairtained after it is reached. ‘There are also some 
few factsthat should not be overlooked in this connection. 

The greatest depreciation of English bank paper during that mem- 
orable suspension that was terminated in 1821 was in 1811, when 
$100 of bank paper would buy $86 in coin. During the last five years 
of the suspension, or from 1816 to 1821, there was a depreciation of 
only 5 per cent.; and yet to overcome this inconsiderable difference 
required—or at least there was had—a contraction of over $100,000,000. 
I have already said that it very nearly ruined English industries. 
Two quotations, one from Martineau, in reference to the years 1511, 
1812, and 1813,and one from Lord Grenville, during the debates in 1819, 
will be sufficient to establish the truth of that assertion. Says Mar- 
tinean : 


Our manufactures were set fast and could not pay wages on which their work- 
men could live, and workmen could not live on low wages when the average price 
of wheat was one hundred and twelve shillings 1. ee of eight bushels) and 
that of meat saps panes or nine pence per pound. The ordinary course of manu- 
facture, particularly of the hardware manufacture, was broken up. The factor 
stepped in between the employer and the operative and made his market of the 
necessities of both, leaving them discontented with each other. The employer 
sold off his stock at a loss and the workmen made inferior wares by means of ad- 
vances from the factor for material. 


Grenville was a resumptionist, and charged upon a redundant cur- 
rency all the evils which had fallen upon his country. We shall be 


allowed to draw our own conclusions of the causes ; 
which existed at that time he says: 

The whole kingdom wasinvolved in a gene ° : i 
commerce, but its agriculture its landec ee nl whos te and 
from connection with or even knowledge of the paper system, foun: _— 
suddenly consigned to total and inexplicable ruin Tf thelr lordships could 
their bar not merely the victims of commercial failure but those numerous yen 
of all ages, sexes, and ¢ , who had unconsciously suffered without mo 
standing how or whence the evil came, such a spectacle would fill their wll ed 
with horror.—Sumner's History of American Currency. ips 

The price of gold at the date of the passage of the resumption ac 
was 112 and 113. One year later itwas 113 and 114. Contraction ) i 
been going on during the year, yet the price had not material! 
changed. Is it not to be doubted whether it would be an easy tas 
to overcome even 2} per cent. depreciation by the contraction pro- 
cess alone ? 

Do we desire to duplicate the experience of England by clinging 
to a measure that no man upon this floor can prove has reduced the 
premium on gold one cent, and whose only known effect is the de. 
struction of a currency that costs us little and every dollar of Which 
is needed in our business? In two anda half years twenty-seven and 
a half million dollars of legal-tendernotes have been destroyed : fifty. 
four and a half millions more of these notes must go before this a4 
per cent. discount is reduced and the notes brought to par. Can any 
one prove that even this thumb-screw process will produce that re. 
sult? No, sir; noman. Why then continue in existence a measure 
capable of working such positive injury to all our material interests 
and yet a measure admitted by its friends to be incomplete, uncer. 
tain in terms, and needing bolstering legislation at every sentence? 

Let come rather in lieu of this resumption act— 

First. The remonetization of silver, (already awaiting the action 
of the Senate and President.) 

Second. Make the legal-tenders receivable for custom dues, 

Third. Make them fundable and refundable in a par coin bond. 

That provides for the legal-tender note a sound redemption and 
provides for the refunding at a lower rate of interest of the bonded 
debt and gives the people, the people, what they have not now, an 
opportunity to invest their savings in the debt obligations of their 
country. 

Nothing could be devised that would do more to increase the loy- 
alty of the people and enhance their love of country than to provicle 
for their surplus earnings an investment in Government bonds. Now 
the bondholder is the subject of execration. Then, the bondholder 
would be “ they of their own household,” and not the Wall-strect 
banker or the foreign capitalist alone, who it is so popular to-day to 
denounce, and not without cause. 

We ask that Wall street, the Rothschilds, and the Barings shall no 
longer have the entire control of our financial legislation ; and when 
I charge that our legislation has been in the interest of the capitalist 
and the dealer in money, I charge that which I can prove from the 
record, and I challenge successful contradiction. 

A careful review of our financial legislation will show, I think, 
clearly why there is such a wide-spread distrust of the advice which 
is so fyeely offered from our ny centers in reference to the 
managementof thenational finances. It was this advice that secured 
the repeal of the old funding feature of the law authorizing the issue 
of legal-tender notes, and set the greenback adrift in the world with 
no acknowledged parentage. 

The 5.20 bonds authorized in 1862 were mostly sold in 1364. During 
the larger part of that year the legal-tender note was worth less than 
fifty cents, and for a portion of the year they were worth thirty-eight 
cents. In 1869 the act to ye pee the public credit was passed, by 
which it was declared that all debt obligations of the United States 
“shall be paid in coin,” “unless expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver.” 

Bonds which had cost forty, fifty, and sixty cents in gold rose rap- 
idly to par. Twelve per cent. interest on the investment was realized, 
and the principal was doubled. This was one of the contingencies 
of the investment, the other was in a contemplation of the possible 
failure of the Union arms and the loss of the entire’ amount loaned. 
These 5.20 bonds were sold in the dark days of the Union cause. It 
was theirdue. They took t risks, and being successful they are 
entitled to the full face value of the obligation they bought. What 
I do object to is, that this class, having received equal and exact 
justice, should now refuse to labor a tithe of the legislative benetits 
which have been given to capital. 

I noticed that the honorable member from Tennessee [ Mr. Rippir) 
indulged the other day in the not uncommon execration of this act 
in the following language : 

Now, the objection to the “ public-credit act" is not that it was intended to 
strengthen the public credit, but that it changed the contract after it was made, and 
changed it in interest of the creditor against the interest of the debtor. It 
was a law that benetited a fow and inflicted an i: and irremediable injury 
and loss onthe many. It was in the interest of the bondholder, who pays no taxes 
on his bonds and at whose dictation it was enacted, and was nst the interest of 
the people, who were not consulted as to its enactment and who were then an¢ are 
now oppressed under the weight of every kind of taxation. It was the worst form 
of class legislation and in direct vio nm of the sound old Jeffersonian maxim, 
“ Equal rights to all, exclusive privil to none.” It was a cunning device by 
which a domestic debt was converted into a foreign obligation and by which the 


field of the domestic and foreign bondholder was for an indefinite 1 to be en- 
riched by the sweat of the labor of the country, which in its last analysis is the 


but of the evils 


rte 
1 themselves 


frui:ful parent of all wealth and of every form of individual and national pros 
perity. 
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While I agree with him as to the main conclusions of his speech, | 

I cannot forbear excepting to some of the statements just quoted. I 
insist that the act of 1869 changed no contract and imposed no bur- 
dea upon the debtor that was not in honor and in law resting upon | 
him before. It was simply an act declaratory of what already | 

cisred. ° 
=  meaaies gave a promise to pay $100, at no definite time 

and bearing no interest, for a promise to pay $100 at a given time, 
and bearing an equitable interest ; both debt obligations of the Gov- 
ernment and both promises to pay dollars, which, when ultimately 
redeemed, would mean and could mean nothing else than coined dol- 
jars. It was direetly in the interest of the bondholder; trae, but it 
was not against the interest of the people, as I will proceed to show. 
In the table given by the honorable geutleman, under the head 
“Amount of bonds sold,” we find it stated at $1,852,395,000. Under 
the head of “Realized in gold,” we find the amount stated at 
¢1.211,557,910. The difference between these twosums, or$640,837,000, 
the gentleman claims as “ lost to the people.” His great error con- 
sists in this, that while he figures in his table the “legal-tenders” 
down to a gold basis, he estimates the bonds at par, when he ought 
to have estimated both by the same standard, which would have 
shown the bonds to have been worth from seventy to eighty cénts, 
gold, only. This will reduce the gentleman’s “loss” about two- 
thirds. The honest truth of the whole matter is that there was and 
is no loss at all in the transaction, figured in any way you choose. 

The act was simply a declaratory act. No considerable amount of 
the bonds have been paid, or will paid for years to come. All the 
people have paid on these bonds has been the interest ; all they will 
pay for years to come will be the interest. Now I ask the gentle- 
man, did the act of 1269 raise or lower the interest on the 5.20 bonds? 
He must admit that it has lowered it, and to the extent that it has 
done this it has benefited the people, not oppressed or stolen from 
them. Long before the principal of these 5.20 bonds are paid, long 
before they can be paid, the legal-tender notes in which the gentle 
man insists these bonds ought to be paid, the same kind of notes 
with which these 5.20 bonds were originally purchased, will be 
worth coined dollars every dollar of them, and consequently a gov- 
ernmental currency debt will be just as valuable to the holder of 
its certificates as a coin debt, and nothing would be gained or lost 
by changing from one to the other. 

I quote once more from the gentleman’s speech : 

In these transactions the republican party is justly chargeable with two enor- 
mous political sins; one of omission in not paying the bonds in legal-tender notes, 
aud the other of commission in the passage of the public-credit act, by which the 
most of the debt was changed wrongfully from a currency debt to a coin debt; 
and these two great political blunders, which have justly attained the dignity of 
crimes, have robbed the people under the forms of law of the tremendous sum of 
$1 600,000,000, which would very nearly pay the whole amount of the public debt 
of the United States now carrying interest. 

Another grievance in this connection, which the people justly lay to the charge 
of the republican party, is the failure to maintain the volume of the currency in 
circulation in 1865 until the vast debts then and previously contracted had been 
fully met and discharged. 

Had the republican party paid these tive-twenties by printing 
legal-tender notes in sufficient quantities to have taken them all up, it 
would have been justly chargeable with a most heinous political sin, 
for there could have been but one result: bald, barren, unpoetic, re- 
pudiation, In no other way could the bonds have been paid, for to ob- 
tain the existing outstanding legal-tenders by taxation would have been 
a physical impossibility. [ am not one who defends bis party right or 
wrovg. 1 think I can see where it erred in some of its financial leg- 
islation, but when I remember that it was called upon to prevent the 
disruption of the nation, in doing which it carried the country 
through a civil war that impoverished one-half the nation, left us 
with a debt of three billions, and while sustaining the public credit 
accomplished marvels in finance that were all the more wonderful 
because of our lack of experience. I wonder how with the deter- 
mined opposition of the democratic wing of Congress they escaped 
with so few blunders as they did. In 1873 came the demonetization 
of silver with its consequent “bulling” of gold and “ bearing” of 
silver. While the public-credit act cau be and ought to be defended, 
notwithstanding the great profit it gavo to the bondholder, this 
piece of covert legislation, by which 15 or 20 per cent. more of profit 
was to be added to the gains of the creditor, was an act of treachery 
and a breach of public faith without reasonable excuse or valid argu- 
ment. The year 1875 followed with the resumption act, as if the evil 
genius of the nation had determined that the return to legitimate 
valuations should only be accomplished by the harshest process and 
the utter ruin of those who were in the least involved. 

During all these years men who have dealt in money, made loans, 
or dealt in cash securities, whatever may have been their fortune in 
business, have seen their stock in trade rise higher and higher in its 
purchasing power from thirty-five cents to nearly par, while on the 
other end men who have dealt in property, men who owned real 
estate, merchandise, farms, mills, factories, or furnaces, saw the pro- 
dueing power of their stock in trade sink lower and lower, until their 
property and themselves sunk out of sight in the abyss of bankruptcy. 

The resumption act at its work of reducing the circulation seems to 
be well fitted to complete and round out the measure of the financial 
legislation of the last few years that has been so largely in the inter- 
est of the Goverumcnt creditor. Is there no relief for the property- 
bolder? There is at least one remedy. He can be saved from the 
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effects of a vicious and unmerciful contraction which shrinks the 
value of his property to any figure the money-lender may see fit to 


| place upon it, and that is to be brought about, not merely by the pas- 


sage of the bill under consideration, but by the adoption of redemp- 
tion measures that shall not work a forced contraction, and by in- 
creasing the purchasing and paying power of the greenback shall 
hold it at par, with profit to all and distress to none. 

Now, one word as to the assertions that have been made, that the 
currency is redundant and that as a matter of necessity more or less 
contraction must be had before resumption can be had. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. TOWNSEND] says that there is 
more money seeking investment in the country than ever before since 
the Declaration of Independence. I deny the proposition ; and yet, 
if it were true, I would invite the gentleman to consult Dun’s Regis- 
ter of Bankruptcy, with its steadily increasing list of commercial 
shipwrecks, to visit the idle factories and furnaces, note well all our 
crippled industries, and read his answer and the reason for his state- 
ment, not in a redundant currency, but in contracted industries. 

It has been asserted, too, with vehemence that the national banks 
surrendered their currency circulation because of the redundancy of 
the currency, more than they conld use, &c. I assert, on the con- 
trary, that the need of money by the bankers is the great cause oy the sur- 
render of their charters or the reduction of their circulation. 

I contidently appeal to all our western bankers if the reasons for 
the act are not substantially as follows: Suppose the case of a bank 
the capital of which was $50,000 in bonds; they receive of the Gov- 
ernment forty-five thousand of currency; they begin business, in 
process of time find that they have loans that cannot be realized upon 
speedily, customers that must be carried, &c., their necessities grow 
upon them, they see no place where they can realize any considerable 
sum save in one direction; their bonds are worth $1.18, they can sell 
them, give up their charters, and realize over and above the $45,000 
of their circulation just $14,000. Their personal necessities, the lack of 
money, causes them to shrink the volume of circulating medium $45,000, but 
they realize $14,000 of the needed currency and get that much of relief. 
Now national bankers who have retired your circulation come to the 
front and answer, was it a scarcity of currency or a redundancy of it 
in your vaults or your community that caused the retiring of one-half 
your circulation or caused you to throw up your charters and retire 
the whole amount? The answer is easily told. It is only another 
effect of the resumption act and forced contraction. I desire in con- 
nection with this question of the redundancy of the currency and 
the statement made at the outset of this argument that the resump- 
tion act was in itself an obstacle to resumption to read from this 
little work by Moran, a strong resumptionist, an argument the logic 
of which seems unanswerable, which touches both these questions 
and answers fully the two troublesome questions, why and how ? 


We believe we have clearly demonstrated that the much-talked-of redundancy 
of the currency only exists in the imagination of men whose minds are wholly 
absorbed in mere statistics, to the disregard of the changes in the extent of the 
production and exchanges of the world, and of the vast investments of economized 
capital that have to be constantly transferred by means of money ef some kind 
These men imagine that, because the volume of the currency is now much yreater 
than in 1860, it must necessarily be redundant, losing sight of the patent fact that 
the cireulating medium has increased in Europe nearly in the same ratio as in the 
United States; and that the amount necessary to the operations of the community 
constantly varies, and depends on circumstances s0 numerous and so little under- 
stood that very few persons are capable of throwing much light on the subject. 
But one thing is certain—no other currency can be overissued than one composed 
of Government paper money made a legal tender by statute. 

The entire issue of legal-tender notes is now only $74,000,000, and were our eur. 
rency redundant the national banks could not havo kept their notes in circulation, 
as they have never been a legal-tender except to the banks, and hence can only be 
issued at the demand of industry and commerce, which never pay interest for 
money not absolutely necessary to their operations. It is to the self-interest of all 
borrowers of currency to return it to the issuers the moment itis not needed, as they 
thus save the interest paid for it. And if the currency be not redundant, it is evi 
dent that the withdrawal, or even contraction, of either lecal-tenders or national. 
bank notes is not necessary, but, on the contrary, an impediment to resumption ; 
and that when we resumo specio payments there can be no important demand for 
gold in exchange for legal-tenders—hence that there is no necessity whatever for 
the United States Treasury to accumulate gold to any great extent in anticipation 
of resumption. There never has been a resumption of specic payments anywhere, 
after suspension, that was accompanied by aa important demand for coin upon the 
banks. On the contrary, the tendency after resumption is invariably for coin to 
come out of its hiding-places and flow into the banks instead of out of them. It 
is always in anticipation of a suspension of specie payments that runs for coin 
take place. In England in 1521, after resumption, there was no demand for gold 
upon the Bank of England ; the same in the United States after the resumptions of 
1839, 1848, and 1857. The Bank of France suspended specie payments on the 16th 
March, 1848, and resumed them on the 6th August, 1850. Instead of contracting 
her circulation preparatory to resumption, it was largely increased, being— 

On 6th April, 1848 295, 500, 000 francs. 
On 4th July, 1850 500, 000, 000 fraacs. 


This shows an increase of 69 per cent. on the eve of resumption, and yet there 
was no demand for gold at the bank after that event. On the contrary, M. Paul 
Coq, an eminent economist of Paris, stated in the Journal des économistes of April 
last that a strange st uggle occurred, previously to resumption, between the Bank 
of France and the public. ‘“ What every one then sought were bank-notes and 
what everybody universally rejected was coin. The Bank of France made every 
effort to pay out coin so as to keep its circulation within the legal limits, while the 
public obstinately refused to accept coin, s0 inconvenient to handle and transport, 
and strenuously demanded bank-notes, although their conversion into coin could 
not then be legally exacted.” The fact is that no intelligent community that has 
ever used bank-notes will ever resume the use of coin if it can beavoided., 

Resumption cannot be successful unless it takes place with an casy money mar- 
ket and general confidence iu the success of the measure. To that end there must 
be no forced contraction of the currency, for that will produce a monetary crisis ; 
and if it be redundant after resumption, instead of the legal-tenders being presented 
to the Treasury for redewption in coin, as people generally suppose, the natioual- 
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bank notes will be returned to the banks in liquidation of the indebtedness of the | poses; and such a destiny no patriot can contempl; - 
bank dealers, withont inconvenience to the banks, which will merely lose the inter- | eed ators : y P plate, without Sorrow 


est on the notes returned to them. Hence the contraction of legal-tenders now 
going on in pursuance of the provisions of the finance bill enacted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, te the extent of 30 per cent. of the new issues of national-bank 
notes, instead of facilitating resumption, will actually render it more difficult. 
Every one seems to forget that after resumption legal-tender notes wil become gold 
certificates, which are to-day preterred by every one to coin for the internal opera- 
tious of the country ; and hence, to the extent to which the legal-tenders are con- 
tracted below the probable want of the banks aud the public, gold will have to be 
substituted in their place, thus adding needlessly to the cost and dijiculty attending 
resumption 

We are totally opposed to the issne of currency of any kind by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but, now that the legal-tenders are issued and the public are accustomed 
to their use and have fall confidence in them, we believe, with Abraham Lincoln, 
that it is unwise to attempt to swap horses while crossing a stream. Let us wait 
until we have successfully resumed specie payments and have further diminished 
our heavy national debt, before we increase taxation for the purpose of substitut- 
ing national-bank notes for the preseut legal-tenders. The latter, after resump- 
tion, wili peform all the functions of gold, and will generally be preferred to coin 
for the internal operations of the country; bank-notes, on the contrary, cannot 
take the place of gold for many purposes, because not a legal tender. We are con- 
fident that after resumption without any further contraction of the legal-tenders, 
they will often be worth a slight premium in exchange for gold, and that they will 
never be presented for redemption in coin, except when coin is needed for export, 
which cannot be the case at the time of resumption if it be fixed, as it should be, 
at a time of year when the annual crops exported suflice for the liquidation of our 
foreign indebtedness. To curtail the present issues of legal-tenders is to force the 
people of the United States to pay for an unnecessary supply of gold at the very 
moment when their burdens will weigh heaviest apon them. Our banks have con- 
stantly found it difficult to keep up their reserves of legal-tenders when the busi- 
ness of the country is active in the autumn and the annual crops are being mar- 
keted, while the legal-tenders in circulation amounted to $352,000,000. How, then, 
can $300,000,' 00 sutlice after resumption, when industry and commerce shall have 
resumed their usual activity, with each year adding to our production and ex- 
change? 





Now. Mr. Speaker, it is far from my intention to impugn the integ- 
rity of those who have had these matters in charge, nor do I desire 
to create a misapprehension of the true situation of affairs; but, sir, 
Ido insist that under this ambiguous and uncertain third section 
of the resumption act the financial enormity can be committed, under 
color of law too, of annihilating the entire legal-tender currency. 

I do insist that in express terms it compels the cancellation of fifty- 
four and a half millions more of the notes at least, and in view of 


the wide-spread stagnation of our industries, largely attributable to 


the contraction of the last few years, I conceive that a true regard 
for a sound public policy demands its repeal and the substitution of 
wiser legislation. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. BENJ. A. WILLIS, 
NEW YORK, 

IN THE HovuskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

1477, 


On the bill (H. R. No 805) torepeal the third section of the act entitled “ An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate for the country, it is 
discreditable to this House, that more than ten years after war, a dis- 
cussion bas been inaugurated upon a question, whether the American 
people, intelligent, honest, and self-reliant, shall revoke a solemn 
pledge, made more than three years since, to make good its dis- 
honored promises, to vindicate the national faith, by the resumption 
of specie payments on the Ist day of January, 1579. 

This desire to prevent the consummation of a purpose so honorable 
to the Government, so essential to the restoration of real prosperity, 
is entirely unaccountable; it can be neither sustained, by sound argu- 
ment, nor excused by any reason, grounded upon justice or morality. 

It is owing wholly to a paroxysm, a delusion, pardonable enough 
in an uncivilized community, but wholly abnormal in a country like 
ours, where intelligence is generally diffused. 

Both political parties have contributed to the possibility, which 
threatens to be a reality, that this nation will present the mortifying 
spectacle, of having abandoned honest faith and acknowledged its 
incapacity to discharge its just obligations. 

I might name a number of instances where people, unintelligent 
or completely impoverished, have confessed themselves unequal to 
their responsibility and taken refuge in bankruptey, but the thcught 
is intolerable, that f .rty-five millions of people, exulting iu a climate 
anexcelled, in resources immeasurable, blessed with plenteous har- 
vests, striving for supremacy, among all the nations of the earth, 
with appliances for growth and enterprise beyond those elsewhere 
possessed, after emerging from a period of depression such as has not 
been suffered in the life-time of the oldest, standing just at the thresh- 
old, of a new era of prosperity, should be added to that unenviable 
catalogue and classified financially with nations either effete or half 
civilized, with Turkey and Russia, with Italy and Spain. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, this is the destiny that men who believe in 
an irredeemable currency, in the indefinite postponement of the day 
of resumption, will give the country, if they succeed iu their pur- 
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Thursday, November 


| ‘This financial problem vexes us to-day only because sound not; 
of justice and common-sense methods of business, have 2 
| ignored in the administration of this Government. 

Ay, sir, if the laws upon the statute-books had been rici 
served and faithfully executed, the foreed loan, popularly know, , 
the greenbacks, would have been redeemed before 1271; we se id 
have escaped the collapse of 1873 with its train of bankruptcies na 
harvest of desolation; we would have escaped, likewise, that mount 
ain of indebtedness, municipal, individual, and corporate, the \y)); 
of which was contracted after 1270; we would have funded our debt 
in bonds, bearing a low rate of interest and saved millions annual, 
in taxes ; we would have enjoyed the fruits of employed industry . all 
commodities would have been marketable and our ears would not 
have been saddened, by the groans of starving thousands Without 
employment, sighing vainly for food and shelter. 

For all the misery, for all the suffering, for all the extraya 
for all the discredit, endured by this country since the war the ad! 
ministration heretofore in power, is responsible. We are indebted to 
it, for that period of distrust and despair whose progeny are th 
greenback madness and silver mania. Such distempers, are engen- 
dered only when the atmosphere is infected with moral poison. 


ns 
been Wholly 


lly ob- 


| 
Senate every democrat voted for it. 
| ancient faith. 

What then followed? Secretary MeCulloch honestly strived to per- 
form the pledge. He actually contracted the currency to the extent 
| of $44,000,000; and yet the country prospered. All the substantial 
| business interests improved. But speculators began to tremble. Thei: 
| career of plunder was drawing to a hasty close. They besieged Con- 

gress, they importuned the Executive, and conquered. 

McCulloch, refusing, to be an instrument of national shame, was 
dismissed from official station. A pliable, narrow-minded snecessor 
was secured, and the great crime of the century, perpetrated. The 
policy of contraction was reversed. A solemn promise needlessly, 
wilfully broken, and a period of wild, uncontrollable speculation 
ensued, In 1872, $5,000,600 of greenbacks were issued; in 1:73, 
$26,000,000 greenbacks were issued—all in outrageous disregard of 
the Constitution and the law. The policy of honesty endured for 
rather more than two years, when the policy of inflation again began. 
In 1863 the amount of legal-tenders outstanding was.. $355, 883, 513 


gance, 


THE PLEDGE OF 1865, 


Mr. Speaker, on the 18th day of December, 1865, only a few months 
after the surrender of the confederacy at Appomattox and the glad. 
some proclamation of peace, the Representatives of this House jy 
Congress assembled, resolved to contract the currency, with a view to 
as early a resumption of specie payments as the business interests of 
the country would permit. Here isthe signiticant record: 144 ayes, ¢ 
noes. Only one democrat was false enough to his professions to cast 
a vote in the negative. This wes not all. In the month of April fol- 


lowing, legislation was had to make this pledge effective. A il] 
was passed in this House. One democrat voted against it. In the 


The party remained tme to its 


In 1269 the amount of legal-tenders outstanding was.. 356, 000, 000 
In 1870 the amount of legal-tenders outstanding was.. 356, 000, 000 


In 1871 the 


amount of legal-tenders outstanding was. . 
In 1872 the 


amount of legal-tenders outstanding was.. 
In 1873 the amount of legal-tenders outstanding was.. 
In 1874 the amount of legal-tenders outstanding was. . 


307, 000, 000 
350, 000, 000 
356, 922, 013 
32, 000, 000 
I further invite attention to the following table, which demon- 
strates that bank-notes and fractional currency during the same 
period increased, in a yet greater ratio. It is terribly suggestive: 
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Nov. 1, 1867 | 30, 706, 633) 208, 392] 356, 5:36, 453) 387, 871, 47°] 299, 153, 291 | 687, 024, 774 
Nov. 1, 1868 | 3%, 413, 985] 137, 555| 3°5, 883,518) 389; 435, 052] 299, 887, 675) 689, 322, 733 
Nov. 1, 1869 | 37, 035, 442| 113, 258) 356 000, 000 393, 148, 700) 299, 910 419) 69:3, 059, 119 
Nov. 1, 1870 | 39, 289, 794) 102, 231) 356, 000, 000) 395, 392, 02>| 302, 607 942) 697, 999 ST 
Nov. 1, 1x71 | 39, 488,143) 92, 821) 357, 500, 000) 397. 080, 964) 324, 773, 280) 721, Rod m4 
Nov. 1, 1872 | 42,316,786) 86,053) 360,566,764 402, 969, 603) 340, 993, 470) 743, 963, om 
Nov. 1, 1873 | 48,041,350] 79, 667) 366,922, 018) 415, 043, 035) 348, 350, 949) 763, 395, 9-4 
Nov. 1, 1874 | 47,385, 69] 75, 267] 382, 000, 000, 429, 460, 965] 351, 927, 246) 781. 388, 21 
Nov. 1, 1875 | 40,681,629) 69,707) 373, 236, 244) 413, 987, 581) 348 9 . 43 
June W,1874 | 45,772,010) 76, Wii) 382, 000, 000) 4.7, 848, 787 E 7 2, 909 
Jan. 14, 1875 | 45,360, 498] 72,317] 332,000, 000, 427, 432, 815) 351, 861, + 779, 204, WS 
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In 1876 the currency was greater than ever before, excepting 1n tho 
years 1874 and 1875. ; 
| The amount of legal-tenders and national notes in circu!ation to- 
| day is $689,618,578. This excludes fractional currency. These fig- 
| ures demonstrate that the circulation of to-day is larger than it was 


in 1865, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, or 1871; a steady, retrogressive move- 
ment. 
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It requires no argument to show that had McCalloch, continued to 
act as Secretary ‘ . - 
he gradual contraction of the currency, resumption would have been 
a lished at least in 1872, and speculative enterprises would have 
eee crippled in their beginning; the monster indebtedness of cor- 
porations, municipalities, and individuals would not have been in- 
curred ; Government and society would not have demoralized and 


corrupted 


collapse of 1873 would have been impossible; overproduction would 


of the Treasury, had the Government persisted in | 


by the blaze and bewilderment of a false prosperity; the | 


not have occurred, and, our national debt having remained at home, | 


we would not have been deprived of our gold and silver. This 


crime—"“ mistake” is a misnomer—has cost the people countless mill- | 


ions of dollars. ” sia 

Dishonesty provokes the“ wrath of the gods:” In eadem re utilitas et 
turpitudo esse NON potest. ah als eet 

Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the noteworthy infidelity of the Gov- 
ernment toits sacredobligation, which I have so mildly denounced, 
Congress had in 1869, still retained a certain degree of honor and 
self-respect. It worshiped the idea of inflation, but it still recog- 
nized the fact that the non-interest-bearing debt was to be paid 
in coin; 80 on the 19th day of March, there was passed what was 
grandiloquently termed *‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” 
which contains this clause: 

And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make ‘provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

If an individual debtor made that promise, we would all know what 
0 expect. 

The receipts of the Government exceeded its expenditures by mill- 
ions; business was fairly prosperous throughout the land. A people 
sighed for the adjustment of the financial question, upon a stable 
basis; gold flowed into the coffers of the Government. So you read- 
ily appreciate the ability of the Government, to execute its promise. 

What was done ? 

The excess of receipts, which in only three current years would 
have extinguished the non-interest-bearing debt, was applied to the 
payment of bonds, distant many years from maturity, which appli- 
cation was in bad faith and contrary to sound business principles. 

Did it accumulate the gold, as the letter of the law required ? Oh, 
no! It deliberately went into the market of Wall street ; sold gold 
to the extent of millions and millions ; became the ally of gamblers; 
made speculation feverish and excited, so that, between July 1, 1869, 
and September 30, 1876, the extent of sales amounted to $389,705,144, 
or $22,169,428 more than the amount of outstanding greenbacks. 

Here is a plain, incontrovertible statement, which shows how an 
honest administration, obedient to law, could have cancelled every 
dollar of the forced or legal-tender loan. 

No excuse can be interposed to justify, the failure. The amounts 
realized from gold sales were not required to meet ordinary or current 
expenditures, for between those very dates a yet greater sum, 
$435,000,000, of the unmatured debt was extinguished. 

For this breach of faith no characterization, can be severe enough. 
The officials concerned, if not impeachable in court of Jaw, should 
be impeached at least, before the bar of an honest and enlightened 
public opinion. 

REVERSAL OF THE SUPREME COURT DECISION. 

Mr. Speaker, the foes to fair dealing on the part of the Government, 
finding it an easy matter to violate pledges and congratulating them- 
selves upon their impunity, encountered what at any other time and 
in any other country would have been an insuperable obstacle to the 
further exercise of bad faith. The legality of the legal-tender notes 
was tested in the courts. The most august tribunal of the Kepublic 
by solemn decree declared them unconstitutional. Good men rejoiced. 
Business interests were speedily accommodated to the supposed change. 

But joy was premature. / 

Speculators were supreme in that hour. Constitutions and courts 
were langhed at. Yon know the sequel: A court packed with judges, 
pledged to reverse itsso\emn jndgment. A decision that should have 
veen as binding as the Constitution itself was overruled, notwith- 
standing the doctrine of “ Stare decisis,” which no monarch in any 
country butours would dare toassail. The foundations of the Repub- 
lie undermined, at the beck of adventurers, the flotation of whose 
schemes, was wholly dependent on false values, which could come 
only from legalized inflation. 

Had the decision stood, after a sharp, pinching process of a few 
months we would have been on rock-bottom; values would have 
been readjusted and prosperity within our grasp. 

THR EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE. 


Branches colluded and conspired together, that this unequaled 
crime against our system of government might be consummated. 
The judiciary, our last refuge, was debauched tor the same purpose. 
lhe fruit is, four years of prostration, gloom, and distrust. Oppres- 
sions upon the people too terrible, for the mind of man to conceive. 
Nemesis has presided. 

NO RIGHT OF REISSUE. 


Mr. Speaker, an examination of the laws whereby legal-tenders 
oe issued di 
the 


- Government in liquidation for taxes or otherwise, the 


reissued, unless absolutely dewauded by the exigency 


| provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 
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interest or public service. Now, sir, that provision is a part of the 
contract the Government entered into when it compelled the people 
to accept greenbacks as certificates of indebtedness and use them for 
currency. The notes were born of necessity and should have been 
paid the very instant, the necessity ceased to exist. 

if the Government at any time had in its possession coin beyond 
the amount req tired for coin obligations, not one of these notes should 
have been reissued, and all such reissues are without legal warrant 
or authority. 

The statement that the Government has sold more than $500,000,000 
of gold—more than two and a half times the amount of our whole 
legal-tender currency—and applied the proceeds to the payment 
of an unmatured debt is a concl.sive demonstration that no exi- 
gency such as was contemplated by law has existed to justify reissue. 
There is a statute still in force to the same effect in the Revised 
Statutes, section 2579: 

When any United States notes are returned to the Treasury they may be reissued 
from time to time as the exigencies of the public interests may require 


Some gentlemen, notably the member from Ohio, [Mr. GARDNER, } 
erringly supposed this section was repealed by implication by the act 
of January 14, 1875, for the reason that it is inconsistent with the 
provisions thereof. Nothing could be further from reason. The act 
in question has the same purpose as the section, it being “An act to 
There is no incon- 


| gruity, no repugnancy, between them, and by an accepted rule of 


| or funded, they must be cancelled. 
| dicated until our currency is redeemed in coin. 


legal construction they must stand together. If this provision of law 
had been complied with strictly, there would not have been in the 
year 1872 a dollar of non-interest-bearing debt unpaid. 

What is meant by exigency? Why, sir, the same exigency which 
authorized the original issue. Such exigency has not existed. [ 
learned not long since, from a distinguished friend, that there was 
pending, undetermined, a legal action involving the precise proposition 
upon wh’ ch I here insist, and that it will be eventually determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In that event, the princi- 
ple I maintain will be established or all former decisions overthrown. 

Herein have I again indicated how, through criminal neglect and 
detiance of law, the national faith has been tainted, resumption 
deferred, and the people exposed to the terrible ordeal, which they 
have not even escaped at this late day. And yet, if my friends suc- 
ceed in their endeavor to again postpone the day of redemption, an- 
other and fouler crime will be added to the list. 

Mr. Speaker, even the present Secretary of the Treasury and my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, [Mr. GarrreLp,] in the main so 
sound, hint at the maintenance in circulation, of §$300,000,000 legal- 
tenders, if demanded by the interests of business. 


This cannot be 
done; the exigency no longer exists. 


When greenbacks are paid in 
Governmeut faith cannot be vin- 
I hope declarations 
from sources so disting uished, are not the sigual of another betrayal, 
another attack on honest faith. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cox] also intimates 
that the exigency justifying a reissue of legal-teuders exists now and 


| will continue to exist indefinitely, at least so long as any of them are 


scloses a provision to the effect that, after being paid to | force resumption; the approximation of legal-tenders to par, make 


y sbou!d not | resumption entirely practicable. 
of the publie | for they are already begiuning to improve; resumption has already 


outstanding. It is to be regretted, that a gentleman so distinguished 
should be enslaved by an error so unworthy his fame as lawyer and 
statesman. 

Let us realize, how much mischief has been already wrought by this 
mistaken judgment of the law and guard against a recurrence. A 
recognition of the right principle, in this regard would render abso- 
lutely certain, the success of the resumption act by January 1, 1879. 

THE RESUMPTION ACT. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not, in opposing a repeal of the resumption act, 
wish to glorify it,even by implication. I believe, considering the 
time of its passage and the circumstances of the country, it was 
utterly inadequate for the purposes of resuinption ; it was so regarded 
then by its friends and foes. Some pretended, it was a measure of 
inflation, some that it would operate as a measure of severe contrac- 
tion. Until within a few months last past it has been a sore hinder- 
ance to resumption. 

It was reported to the Senate by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury. He was interrogated as to the meaning of its provisions. 
He avoided explanations, indulged in the most palpable evasions, 
and then in his desperation, to escape committal, angrily exclaimed, 
“ Look at the bill; it speaks for itself.” 

It is only quite recently, that anything has been done to execute its 
provisions, so far as relates to the third section. Becanse of distrust 
and heavy taxes on banks, their circulation, which at the outset in- 
creased, began to diminish. The appreciation of legal-tenders has 
kept pace with their contraction; a conclusive proof that there has 
been an excess of circulation. This slight contraction, then, is wholly 
owing to natural causes, and despite narrow, short-sighted states- 
manship. The gold in the Treasury available for resumption has 
been increased only during the last six months, an increase rendered 
possible by an increase of exports, which are now in excess of im- 
ports at the rate of 3200,000,000 per annum. 

A bountiful crop; a purpose on the part of the Executive to en- 


It involves no shrinkage in values, 
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been anticipated and every commodity has been at the lowest level. 
Resumption has always been possible under existing laws. It would 
have been reached under existing laws, but there has been hitherto 
a disinclination on the part of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to enforce it. 

The act of January 14, 1875, however, had two virtues, the pro- 
vision providing for free banking leaving the amount of circulation 
subject to control of natural laws and a definite pledge of resump- 
tion. 

The Government made a solemn promise to pay the non-interest- 
bearing notes in coin on a day certain, January 1, 1579. Every holder 
of the greenback, every business man in the country, accepted this 
pledge in the honest belief, that it would be faithfully carried out. 
All contracts were made with reference to it; and now, more than a 
year before the time of redemption, to recall that pledge, to reverse a 
eee already nearly ripened into snecess, wall not only be dis- 
ronest in itself but unbusiness-like and impolitic. 

The notes must be paid,some time. Those who deny this proposi- 
tion are unworthy of the slightest heed; they betray a moral turpi- 
tude which deserves nothing, but the resentment of scorn. If they 
are to ‘be paid some time, contraction must precede payment. Suffer- 
ing and depression, are the necessary cost of resumption. Well, we 
have had contraction; we have had depression of values; we have 
had mourning and desolation. The agony is well-nigh over. Confi- 
dence is returning; prices are enhancing; gold is accumulating, and 
a brief period more, of manly patience, an honest declaration to main- 
tain intact and untainted the public faith, will carry us right speedily 
to the goal of resumption, which means plenty, content, and pros- 
perity. 

The promised land is just ahead, but we are threatened with cow- 
ardice and treachery at this crisis of our fate, 

The repeal of the resumption act will plunge the country into new 
griefs, into a deeper depth of bankruptcy and want. The first con- 
sequence would be depreciation of notes, no one knows how great. 
In any event every promise to pay a dollar would possess less 
purchasing power than now. Every widow and orphan, every me- 
chanic or farmer who owns moneys on deposit in savings institu- 
tions would be made poorer, every owner of a life policy would have 
his security reduced, The little confidence now enjoyed would be 
destroyed and vot another legal-tender dollar could be placed in cir- 
culation, for such issue is prohibited by the Constitution. The most 
rigid contraction which the anti-resumptionist so eloquently bewails 
would occur, and the people, the banks, the capitalists, would vie 
with each other in doing what was done in 1873 after the collapse— 
hoard the greenbacks. 

How, then, could the advocates of inflation, confront their victims? 
Oh, they hail silver as their savior? The Bland silver bill, which made 
better time than Parole or Ten Broeck, in its passage through this House, 
but which has happily come to grief in the hands of a senatorial com- 
mittee some of whose members, understand finance and love honesty, 
is to be the cure-all, the panacea. Letus examine this pretension ; the 
aid of metaphysics, is not required to expose its falsity. Silver is 
worth 93, greenbacks 97$; remonetize silver, make greenbacks con- 
vertible into silver, and the commodity in which the greenback is to 
be paid would be worth more than the greenback itself; the dollar is 
worth more than the promise to pay a dollar; silver would become a 
superior currency, and then what? Why silver will hie away and 
be hidden in the coffers of the hoarder; it will be employed by na- 
tiovual banks as a reserve for resumption or seek activity through 
exportation, while gold, at a yet higher premium, will be turned 
into other channels and no longer be available for business purposes. 
Commercial transactions will be cramped, foreign trade, now improv- 
ing with such gratifying rapidity, will be checked, and all the evils 
of to-day be intensified, ay, re-enforced by other evils that we know 
not of. 

Beyond this, another result more deplorable than any indicated 
would be sure to follow: the funding of Government bonds bearing 
interest at 5 and 6 per cent. would wholly cease, entailing a certain 
loss in annual interest of $21,660,000; in thirty years, without com- 
pounding, the enormous loss of $649,800,000, 

Mr. Speaker, to my honorable friends, who oppose resumption I de- 
clare such are the legitimate and necessary fruits of your policy— 
contraction, expulsion of gold and silver from the country, the annual 
loss of more than $20,000,000 per annum to the people, the absolute 
wreck of confidence just now beginning to infuse life into the busi- 
ness of the country, an annihilation of our export trade. 

Again, sir, while it is trne that the pending bill, leaves banking free, 
the advocates of resumption repeal, propose an absolute destruction 
of banks, a complete withdrawal of bank circulation. What then? 
Why, the currency will be still further reduced to very near one-half 
its present amount. The banking capital will no longer be employed 
to facilitate business operations, the wheels of civilization will be 
turned backward, and what will be gained? 

Why, the people will be called upon to dispense with bank facili- 
ties, business enterprises will languish and die, the bloated bond- 
holders, the diabolical capitalists, will no longer lend their aid, but 
content themselves simply with drawing interest on their securities 
in standard coin, in gold, securities, exempt even from taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, look which way you will, there is a single alterna- 
tive. Pay according to pledge or repudiate. The agreement to pay 


in 1879, a loan extorted from the people, is a sacred co 
violate it, to take a step backward, is repudiation and wil) ¢ ts 

upon the nation, interminable woes. The loss will fall y w - 
Not on the bondholders, you curse with extravagant rhetoric - mos 
upon the capitalists—they can make investments where : 
they can hoard, or they can take advantage of the debto 
ties; they can absorb what others are unable to hold 
charge heavy margins to cover fluctuations in value. When you 4: 
tempt to legislate against bloated bondholders you shoot at th» slam? 
The poor bill-holder will suffer; his tool of business you dull. You 
only make him more completely than ever before the slave of capit: 1 

The bonds, you cannot, dare not repudiate. They will not matare 
in years to come. Long before their maturity values will [ye ad- 
justed and sound sense restored to people and Government. 

You injure only the men, you so loudly profess to serve. If you ean 
make a poor man believe that if he holds certain promissory potp 
held by his neighbor he will be enriched by their depreciation or a 
their extension, then you will possibly papeete him that the people 
will be enriched by the depreciation of the governmental promises 
they hold, or by an official declaration, that the time of payment pow 
fixed will be indefinitely postponed. 

FUNDING OF LEGAL-TENDERS. 

Mr. Speaker, although resumption is possible and practicable under 
existing law, there is a mode of facilitating it; a mode which wil] at 
once yield to us all the benefits of resumption; which will work yo 
hardship, no shock; and that is alaw authorizing the funding of the 
greenback, at the will of the holder, into a4 per cent., forty-year 
bond, which to-day, in the market of the world, would be worth q 
trifle more than its face value in gold. Such a measure I introduced 
the early part of the first session ef last Congress, reintroduced the 
first part of this, and have now offered as an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. 

It endows the holder of the greenback with the ability to invest 
it in something worth its par in gold; it would give the greenback 
a parchasing power equal to gold. If money was worth more than 
4 per cent., it would be retained in circulation; the fundipz would 
be optional, and in consequence there could be no forced contraction. 
The instant such a measure passed, all outstanding circulation would 
appreciate to a gold standard; for no man would sell a greenback 
less than gold when he could go into the market and exchange it for 
something equal in value to gold. The measure provides that bonds 
shall be issued in multiples of $100, $50, and $20 each; so sinall, that 
mechanic, laboring-man, and farmer could invest their earnings. 
These bonds could be used in business transactions as money, as col- 
lateral to borrow money. The banks could employ them as a basis 
of circulation or as a reserve fund to protect liabilities. They would 
all be held in our country and would serve most advantageously as 
an investment for the poor man. 

The bank notes would enhance in the same measure, for they would 
be convertible into greenbacks equal to gold, or if greenbacks were ab- 
sorbed and canceled into gold itself. Thus conversion could be en- 
forced by the terms of law, but nobody would enforce it, because 
they are absolutely secure. Everybody would know that they are 
guaranteed by bonds on deposit in the Treasury, which would bring 
in the market 15 per cent. more in gold than the amount of cir- 
culation. When the notes become absolutely as good as gold, nobody 
will want the gold. The banks will be at liberty either to increase 
or surrender circulation, and just the amount of currency demanded 
by the needs of trade, will be issued. 

The absurd attempt to arbitrarily fix this amount or that amount 
of circulating medium will be abandoned. Declamation about how 
much France has, how much England, will thenceforth be disre- 
garded as unmeaning nonsense. The determination will be left en- 
tirely to the ee from artificial restrictions, subject to the 
law of supply anddemand. Mr. Speaker, the adoption of this amend- 
ment will at once release more than $200,000,000 of gold which will 
float side by side with this appreciated paper just as it did before the 
war. If gold should be worth more here than in England and France 
even by 1 per cent., it would at once seek our shores and swell our 
volume of currency, for, like any other commodity, it goes where it is 
most wanted. The bloated bondholders and diabolical capitalists of 
London, Paris, and Frankfort, like those of our own country, are 
controlled solely by self interest. They are not like the gentlemen 
who pretend to champion the debtor class—disinterested and self- 
sacrificing patriots—but cold, selfish, and calculating. If they can 
realize one-half of 1 per cent. more for gold in New York than else- 
where, to New York they will send it. 

-ass this amendment and thirty days hence the pledge of redemp- 
tion will be substantially made good; we will enjoy all the advant 
ages of resumption ; fluctuations will cease ; real will be substituted 
for false values ; we will have an unvarying standard of value, the 
highest and most potential on the globe ; we will gain at least | per 
cent. on the grand total of all commercial transactions; we will 
vindicate at once the national integrity. Credit re-established, every 
commodity will have a marketable vzlue and begin to circulate. One 
dollar, with sound faith behind it, will do the work of five. The 
united energies of forty-five millions of people unloosed, and ac- 
tivity will be felt everywhere, in every channel of industry and 
trade ; the financial problem will be solved; business interests will 
no longer be harmed by needless agitation. It is a short, simple, 
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mon-sense method; it will dispense with the necessity of keep- 
J hoarded and unemployed; it will give the bill-holder the 
jivalent of gold, what he is willing and eager to accept in lieu 
Mr. Spe iker, what argument is urged against it? Only one: that 
it would add to the funded debt of the country, What of it? 
if every legal tender was funded, the annual interest would be but 
‘ont twelve millions. It would save to the people indirectly hun- 
jyds of millions; it would make the funding operations successful, 
-hieh would result in the annual saving in interest of at least twenty- 
oye millions; it would simply be doing what every honest man would 
jespise himself if nnwilling to do—paying a cheap interest on an 
honest overdue debt. : 
Such a measure enacted into a law would take from the Government 


to the people, and thenceforth leave the work of resumption to the 


people. It would only be restoring to the holders of the legal-tenders 


of an original right to fund in interest-bearing bonds, of which | premium.” 


right they were wrongfully deprived during the war; it would be | 


doing penance for the crime of repudiation. 
PAYMENT OF DUTIES IN GREENBACKS. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been proposed by certain gentlemen during this 
diseussion that the Government should cease to discredit its own 
promises and receive greenbacks for all dues, including customs 
duties. 

I sir, should favor such a measure most zealously, were its sole 
purpose the vindication of national credit. In that case there should 
iw a provision that the notes so received should be at once canceled 
and the non-interest-bearing debt reduced. Such a measure would 
be an effective agency for disposing of our unperformed promises—the 
extinction of a forced loan. Butsuch is not the real intent of honor- 
able gentlemen who advocate the measure. 

They insist that the greenbacks shall be reissued when paid into 
the Treasury; that the way to redeem a note is to receive it in pay- 
ment and then pay it out again. Astrange logic this, in business! A 
wonderful proof of statesmanship! They also forget that interest 


upon bonds must be paid in gold, and, further, if resumption is to be | 


had, that gold must be accumulated for that purpose, 

Now, if the Government should collect no gold, it wonld have to 
purchase in the open market; the result would be corners and com- 
hinations among gamblers to raise the price; fluctuations, and con- 
sequent injury to all legitimate business enterprises would ensue, 
and the greenback note would remain dishonored and unreduced in 
cirenlation. It would postpone the day of resumption and injure 
the Government credit, because, in order to make its bonds salable, 


there was given an implied pledge to insure interest by collection of | issue was determined, after fair discussion, (for he was boldly chal- 


duties on imposts in gold. 
AMOUNT OF CIRCULATION REQUIRED. 
Mr. Speaker, mach labor and great learning has been expended in 


is so much, that it should be correspondingly increased in this. This 
question is happily not involved ; if it were, it would be an idle one. 
There lives not the. man, there never has lived the man capable of 
determining how much money is required in this or any other coun- 
try. Least of all would the legislative branch of the Government 
have the ability to solve the problem. 

The amount of money required is wholly dependent on conditions; 
if it is real money—éd est, coin or paper convertible into coin on de- 
mand—it would settle itself; it would come where most needed and 

where most wanted. 

he amount required. 

‘n France 
tes 


It is no criterion of a nation’s wealth. 

vhich enjoys the largest circulation, the currency 

ignificant fraction of its capital. Eugland contrives 

less to-day than it had years ago when it was a 
nt. poorer. 

rh of business has invented innumerable substitutes for 
mone ‘® certificates of deposits, notes, and bills. In New York, 
the wea.inies' venter of America, 44 per cent. only of actual exchanges 
has been used in money. 

The higher civilization climbs the more simplified and method- 
ize business becomes, the less will we depend on currency. The 
‘mount actually employed is that which is necessary to settle the 
linal differences in exchange ; therefore the demand for inflation is 
ineaningless and signifies a profound ignorance of financial science. 

rhe Government has no sympathy with the laws of trade; the puls- 
ations of commerce make no impressions upon them; therefore this 
atter of circulation must be remitted to the people. 


wake it the highest and most 
oly cpu we enjoy the greatest a 
with foreign nations. 

Dismiss, then, an unprofitable theme, whose discussion will effect no 
result, but be assured that there can be no expansion of currency 
until coin again becomes the measure of values and Government is 
“diverced a vinculo” from the business of banking. 
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— on the globe. In this wise 
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| people, drawing their inspiration from the people. 





The greater the faciiities in banking the | 


been surpassed. 
It devolves on the Government only to establish and regulate the 


value of coin; a wise government will so regulate the standard as to | 


vantages in commercial transactions | 


CHEAP MONEY 

Mr. Speaker, there is another hallucination which possesses the op- 
ponents of resumption. They want cheap money; they want the 
Government to make it cheap, the cheaper the better. 

One of the precious metals has fallen in value about 10 per cent. ; 
all at once it has become an object of idolatry, more worthy of wor- 
ship even than the beloved greenback, the magical greenback! 

When the silver dollar was worth more than a gold dollar, no lan- 
guage was too severe, no rhetoric too vehement for its denunciation. 

In 1875, the commanding general of the greenback column, my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, [Mr. Ew1nG, ] denounced that section 
of the redemption act which provides for the funding of fractional 
currency into silver. This was two years after its demonetization ; 


L cof ‘ | he opposed its remonetization, even to the extent of forty-four mill- 
is unconstitutional function as banker, remit it where it belongs, | ionsof dollars, Why? The gentleman himself tells us, “bacause silver 


| has never been below 5 per cent. premium since the resumption 


law was passed. It is now [October 9, 1875] about 8 per cent. 
Then he declared with the assurance of prophecy “that 
under that law, if executed, the people of this country within a year 
from this time will be without one dollar of fractional money, either 
paper or silver,” and thereupon the soft-money hosts reward him with 
loud applauses. More than two years have since elapsed: silver found 
its way in circulation; the law was a complete success. 

Now let my friend throw aside the mantle of Elijah. Prophecy 
liketh him not. His other predictionsabout the horrors which specie 
resumption will beget, the glories which silver remonetization will 
achieve, are no less idle and will be no less strikingly falsified. 

I hope my friend will learn, and that, too, speedily—for he is a man 
of too much ability, of too much promise to retire early from public 
life—that what the country needs is not cheap money, but real money ; 
not promises to pay money, but money itself, of the highest standard ; 
constitutional money, which courts cannot impugn or ill-fortune de- 
preciate; democratic money, which Jackson and Benton and Silas 
Wright advocated. Then he may entertain a just hope of gracing u 
senatorial chair. 

I beg my honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. EwinG,] if he doubts 
what the authoritative voice of democracy is upon the question of 
specie resumption, to recall that magniticent gathering of democratic 
hosts, representing every State in this Republic—directly from the 
1 implore him 
also to remember that struggle precipitated there between honest 
money and inconvertible currency in which he himself bore a con- 
spicuous part—how the issue was squarely made when he presented 
this resolution, “The resumption act being highly injurious to the 
business of the country ought to be forthwith repealed ;” preciseiy 
the issue made in this House by the bill he has reported—how that 


lenged to the combat) by the defeat of his resolution, it receiving only 
219 votes out of 769 in the convention. 
The distinguished gentleman is entitled to his views, but he has no 


| warrant tospeak for the great national democratic party, wedded now 
an attempt to show how much circulation is needed in this country. | as always to coin and paper money convertible into coin on demand, 
The example of France is gushingly paraded, and the advocates of | 


more money insist that because the per capita amount in that country | 


opposed now as always to the curse of an inconvertible currency and 
the repudiation of just obligations. 

Mr. Speaker, the interconvertible scheme, the three-sixty-five inter- 
convertible scheme once so foreibly and ingeniously urged by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] requires no notice 
from me. I presume my friend is himself convinced ere this of its fal- 
lacy, orhe would not have permitted it to escape his attention in his 


| last great effort on this floor. Itis sufficient to say that it would require 


the establishment of costly machinery, of numerous agencies for inter- 
change of bonds, and result in a complete absorption of the currency, 
which would produce a terrible scarcity of money, high rates of in- 
terest, and general paralysis of business. Beyond this its operation 
would be impossible; for nobody would exchange an interest-bearing 
bond for a non-interest-bearing note, and if they would any new issues 
would be unconstitutional. I dismiss this branch of the subject, then, 
congratulating the country that if the soft-money champions aban- 
don one heresy so readily there is reason to hope they will abandon 
others no less ludicrous and dangerous. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION—MONOPOLY. 


Mr. Speaker, I would be wanting in service to a just canse should I 
conclude this discussion without fitly characterizing the attempt 
made by my honorable friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] and 
his allies to visit odinm upon the advocates of honest money by 
imputing to them all the woes and bankruptcies which have de- 
scended upon this land; to arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
championship of the laboring-man’s cause. 

For unblushing impudence and shameless effrontery it has never 
Jack Cade at the head of his ragged legions, as he 
marched on London, presents in contrast a very reputable figure, and 
the honorable Mr. Eccles. when he demands that the rights of the 
workingmen be regarded, must henceforth be greeted, not with 
sneers and jests, but with respectful salutation, for he was eminently 


| a statesman, compared to honorable gentlemen in this House who 
| assert that they befriend the laboring clasa when they eulogize an 
| inconvertible currency and seek not only to perpetuate but en- 


large it. * 
Let me invoke the attention of my distinguished friend from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. KeLLey] and I will exhibit to him some of the modes 


whereby the poor have been made miserable, why the rich exult in | 


greater wealth, and I hold him beyond all others responsible for it; 
not willfully, for I believe him to be honest, conscientious, and sin- 
cere, but unwittingly by reason of his able devotion to a dangerous 
system of legislation. 

From 1862 to 1573 lobbyists swarmed and thronged about the por- 
tals of the Capitol at every session of Congress. ‘You help me and 
I'll help you,” better known as log-rolling, has been openly and dis- 
gracefully carried on to the unspeakable injury of the country, for 
the enhancement of interests which concern small cliques and classes 
alone, 

Special legislation in finance, in tariff, and in general administra- 
tion has completely superseded, crowded out of memory almost, those 
principles of broad generous statesmanship which regarded only the 
interests of all, was indifferent to class or section, tore down the arti- 
tigial barriers between capital and labor, and befriended only such 
measures of policy as benefited all, and were based on the law of equal 
freedom, 

Our whole net-work of statutes, whether providing for the regula- 
tion of finance or the imposition and collection of taxes, are crowded 
with fraudulent devices and contrivances, enacted with intent to 
cheat, defraud, and impoverish the people. 

Taxes are not levied to raise revenue but to sustain small classes of 
men, Who have invested in abnormal and unprofitable industries, to 
transform them into millionaires—the millions into paupers. 

Every industrial pursuit has been hampered and paralyzed. To aug- 
ment the possessions of a few capitalists every mechanic, miner, farm- 
er, tradesman—ay, sir, manufacturers outside of the recipients of 
legislative favor—have been taxed and weighed down with oppressive 
burdens. No nation on the earth can boast a tax list so large, collec- 
tion machinery so complex and expensive, a levy so unequal, a sys- 
tem so inquisitorial, as the United States of America. 

This legislation was acquiesced in because the plea of necessity was 
urged, but such acquiescence was criminal, impolitic, even during 
war. Had the tariff been for revenue, our receipts would have been 
larger, our prosperity more uniform, and the people demoralized in- 
finitely less. There would have been fewer millionaires and few 
beggars. Now, sir, I charge all our woes are due to this curse in legis- 
lation, that it is the twin monster of an inconvertible paper currency; 
that it has closed to us the markets of the world, Soctawed our 
foreign trade, occasioned almost an utter stoppage of emigration, 
res" lted in overproduction, ruined those it intended to protect, and 
created a pauper class numbering hundreds of thousands. 

The monopolists and bloated capitalists which the honorable gen- 
tleman [Mr. KELLEY ] so vehemently denounces are the creatures of a 
policy which he and his friends have inaugurated, a policy unre- 
publican and destructive of every slemocratic principle. 

Men who have given to private corporations land exceeding in acre- 
age and extent New York and all New England, guaranteed hun- 
dreds of millions of bonds in the nature of subsidies, committed 
extravagances in administration whose cost cannot be measured, 
have no right to announce themselves as the especial champions of 
labor. 

All the weight of these burdens must be finally borne by the work- 
ingmen, for by so much as the people are impoverished by so much is 
the capacity to pay for labor reduced. 

If you are honest in your purpose to befriend the laboring-men of 
the country, break away all trade restrictions, restore the standard 
of value recognized as the highest by all the nations of the earth, 
cease to protect capitalists and create monopolies, open the markets 
of the world for the products of our soiland skill. Wageswill enhance, 
immigration thrive anew, and America will be, more truthfully than 
ever before, the workingman’s paradise. 

The only remedy for overproduction is a tariff which interferes 
with no man’s right to buy where he can purchase most cheaply, to 
sell where he can obtain the highest price. 

Without such a tariff, in view of the fact that our capacity for pro- 
duction exceeds the capacity for consumption at least 20 per cent., 
wé will have a permanent pauper class in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, every pretense urged by the opponents of resump- 
tion is so transparent in its shallowness that it needs only to be stated 
to be exposed. We want more money, more greenbacks, they ex- 
claim, and yet they oppose the only method whereby circulation can 
be enlarged: resumption of specie payments. They must know that 
the only way to get more greenbacks in circulation is for the Gov- 
ernment to plange more deeply in debt ; that a further issue would in- 
volve, a violation of the Constitution. I assume there is no champion 
of cheap interconvertible money who will question the proposition 
that Government notes can be made legal-tenders only in a period of 
war, under the stress of necessity; they must know that, thongh it 
were constitutional for the Government to increase the legal-tender 
issue, such increase would not add one dollar to the real wealth of 
the country; they must know, if they are gifted with the smallest 
degree of intelligence, that mere promises to pay do not augment the 
stock of real money in circulation; that eventually all these prom- 
ises must be met; that they can be paid only by the imposition of 
additional taxes, by exactions extorted from the people. 

And yet they pretend to be friends of the poor laboring classes ; 
they profess especial love and affection for the debtors! Why do 
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they not acquaint the people for whom they profess a 
ment with a knowledge of what I have stated ? 

Why do they not frankly tell them that the greenback 
a forced loan which the Government is bound either to ay orn 
diate? Why do they not advise them that repudiation “would be 
crime, dishonor; that it would exile all capital from oy oe 
that it would destroy American credit, make the America, 
reproach, and utterly prevent a revival of that indus 
one a, and enriches a commerce with the 
eart 

Why do they not, instead of goading them on to h infor 
their fellow-men, plainly wel ieee thas the je 
solemn compact, has repeatedly avowed its purpose that this a 
back debt shall be promptly paid in coin; that the law noneinen b 
should be so paid; that they have taken a sworn obligation, as re : 
resentatives of the people, to obey that law and see to it that i; ‘ 
executed? Inform them that so long as the greenback legal-tend.,, 
remain unpaid there can be no increase of currency; that so lon« 4. 
the greenback is below par gold will not circulate; that if sive.” 
remonetized the greenback will fall in price below silver , and the 
that metal, also will either be exported or hoarded. Advise them that 
you have yielded toa bitter and unfounded prejudice against national 
banks; that by retaining burdensome taxes upon them you have evi, 
pelled a withdrawal of millions upon millions of circulation secured 
by United States bonds, which, if sold, would bring 20 per cent, nor, 
in gold than the amount of their issues, and are, therefore, responsil|o 
for the contraction had. Advise them that these same national bay|. 
which you have execrated and vilified as an oppressive monopoly, 
have paid in a net revenue of $50,000,000 to the nation and yet’. 
greater sum to the State and municipal governments; that for all this 
service they have only enjoyed the privilege of receiving interest oy 
Government bonds owned by them, which would otherwise have been 
paid to other parties. 

Advise them also that the nback debt is the debt owned by 
the people, due to the people ; that whenever this debt is depre- 
ciated by the wicked threat of inflation or by the indefinite post- 
ponement of resumption, the purchasing power of the greenback js 
diminished and a certain contraction ensues. Advise them also 
that if you indulge in tirades against capital, if you violate tho 
plighted faith of the Government, you intensify the distress which 
already afflicts the country ; you prevent the funding of 5 per cent. 
and 6 per cent. bonds now outstanding, into 4 per cents., costing the 
Government the difference in annual interest of $21,660,000; in thirty 
years, not compounding interest, of $649,800,000. 7 

Advise them that when greenbacks appreciate to par value, gold 
will come forth from its hiding-places to the extent of $220,000,000, 
infusing life, energy, and health into all the channels of business, 
That the national banks, released from their oppressive burdens, 
under a system as free as any other business, will supply a circula- 
tion varying according to the requirements of trade, uniform in char- 
acter, convertible in coin on demand, rendering the bill-holder abso- 
lutely secure. 

You must, gentlemen, recognize these facts. You may deceive 
yourselves; you may deceive the people for a time; but the hour of 
reckoning will come, and that, too, speedily. Your plans will lack 
consummation. The hour which strikes our liberation from the curse 
of inconvertible money will be the hour of demonstration, and then, 
Mr. Speaker, all doubts will disappear, plain truths will once more 
be welcomed, and the champions of repudiation and dishonor will 
stand at the bar of public conscience, to receive their condemnation. 

SECTIONALISM, 

The reckless statement and extravagant denunciation, which have 
been indulged in by honorable gentlemen on this floor betray an ig- 
norance which amazes me. A war of sectionalism as criminal as it 
is unpatriotic has been proclaimed. Astranger listening to this debate 
might justly suppose a deadly feud exists between the West and the 
East; that their interests are diverse and their destinies divided. 

The capitalists of my city are arraigned as criminals who feast upon 
the sweat and toil of western labor. 

It has been charged by one gentleman that Wall street was here in 
force to control the legislation of this country ; that this attempt 
should be resented. Another gentleman, at a conference where tliese 
financial questions were discussed, assumed a heroic réle. He said, 
“Sir, I want the bloated capitalists of the East to understand tliat 
they must accept the terms we offer them; if they do not now and 
here, next year we will wipe out the whole national debt as with a 
sponge.” 

PWwail, Mr. Speaker, so affrighted were these bankers and capitalists 
that the haleod frase in their veins! They then knew what profound 
statesmanship there was in this House! They will never again at- 
tempt to control the legislation of this country! Oh, no; they will 
forthwith resign their citizenship and betake themselves to some 
hospitable land where the bloated bondholder can abide in peace. 
My distinguished friend from Philadelphia [Mr. KELLEY] will never 
again have occasion to exclaim: 

They are here in their might and power to control our legislation. They invade 
committee-rooms ; they call upon the Executive with three Cabinet Ministers 10 
their train as lackeys. 

Another friend of mine from Pennsylvania [Mr. WriGuT ] may pos- 
sess his soul in patience. He will never be called upon again to hurl 
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hallenge of defiance in these brave words: “ By the ever-living 
( hoy shall not be my leaders, or place shackles on me, or furnish 
veg ruleot conduct!” Oh, no; they will never expose their precious 
os bycoming to this capital. They will never again drive up, four- 
hand, in front of the Arlington—at least 80 long as they are in dan- 
vor of encountering my young friend, so terrible in his wrath. 

. Mr. Speaker, who are the men who have been so wantonly as- 
: Honorable citizens, none of whom ever gamble in Wall 


liv 


sailed? 


| 


street. Citizens who, by probity, industry, and sagacity have accumu- | 


luted fortunes; have invested them in enterprises which have devel- 


oped and enriched the whole country, spanning it with railroads | 


whieh have enhaneed the value of lands throughout the entire West ; 
established lines of communication which have opened to the farmers 


LECORD. 


Be 
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Standard coins were hoarded. Montague, then chancellor of the 
exchequer, sustained by his party, insisted upon the integrity of 
the government faith, passed the recoinage act, provided that the 
clipped coins should be redeemed at the cost of the State, and that 
the new coins should be of standard weight and fineness. Dema- 
gogues incited to insurrection; Jacobites threatened wrath against 
the bloated capitalists; the populace in their despair joined the hue 
and ery: “We want cheap money! we want cheap money!” But 
Montague was firm; he defended English honor. Says the historian: 


The distress which began May 4, 1696, which was insupportable for several 
months, became lighter from the day on which the Commons declared their im- 


mutable resolution to maintain the old standard and ceased to be painfully felt in 


of the great West, remunerative markets for their produce ; they have | 
ico loaned their surplus,in almost every settlement of the West, | 


)yilding up everywhere prosperous towns and cities. When the coun- 
y was imperiled by arms, which threatened its life they contrib- 
uted bountifally of their stock of wealth and made the success of our 
armies possible. They established in that crisis of our existence 
charities more gigantic and commanding than any the world had 

.on before. 

o The East built up the West: that territory mighty as an empire, 
population and all, sprang from its loins. The two sections are knit 
tovether with ties of interest and affection, which misguided passion 
can never snap asunder. They are indispensable toeach other. The 
prosperity of one, insures the prosperity of the other; and let dema- 
wogues and partisans rave as they may, the spirit of sectionalism will 
not endure; common sense will assert its sway; and not only the 
East and the West but the North and the South will tear down all 
barriers, which hate has built up. The fitful, selfish, class legislation 
of the last decade will yield to a broad, generous, enlightened policy, 
which will comprehend the interests of all, secure the equality of all. 
But a needful condition to produce such happy results is a complete 
and thorough vindication of the national integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have demonstrated that the interests of all 
classes are identical; that honest faith requires prompt resumption of 
specie payments; that by supplemental legislation providing for the 
funding of the legal tender at the willof the holder the country can 
straightway enjoy all the fruits of resumption; that the repeal of 
the redemption pledge would involve dishonor, result in contraction, 
and prolong indefinitely the period of doubt and distrust; that a 
bold declaration of the American Congress in the language of the 
national democratic platform in 1872, ‘that the public credit must 
be sacredly maintained, and we denounce repudiation in every form ; 
a speedy return to specie payments is demanded alike by the highest 
considerations of commercial morality and honest government,” would 
reassure a doubting people and forthwith inaugurate an era of plenty 
and content. 

Let me trust that my party at least will be faithful to its tradi- 
tions. It is in no wise responsible for the blunders and crimes which 
prevented resumption six years ago and have wrought all the wretch- 
edness and distress which since 1873 has afflicted our people. It 
can trathfully reiterate in the authorized language of the Saint Louis 
platform in 1876: 

We denounce the failure for all these eleven years of peace to make good the 
promise of the legal-tender notes, which are a changing standard of value in 
the hands of the people, and the non-payment of whichis a disregard of the plighted 
faith of the nation. 

Let us do this rather than canonize the crimes and indorse the 
blunders of the republican party. Let us accept the advice given by 
that exponent of genuine democracy, Thomas Jefferson, on an occa- 
sion precisely similar to our own, when dealing with the same grave 
question which we are now to decide. He wrote: 

That the triflmg economy of paper as a cheaper medium or its convenience for 
transmission weighs nothing in opposition to the advantages of the precious metals, 


That it [paper money] is liable to be abused, has been and forever will be abused 
in every country in which it is permitted. 


Further: 


tr 


Tnste. istening . i i g sag } . 7 . 
nstead of listening to the scarcity of medium set up by speculators, projectors, | that the bill had been laid on their desks but a few hours before 


aud commercial gamblers, no endeavor should be spared to begin the work of re- 
ducing, by such gradual means as may give time to private fortunes to preserve 
their poise and settle down with the subsiding medium. 


Ay, sir, if not content with him as leader, accept the counsel of 
that unequaled constitutional lawyer, Daniel Webster : 


Most unquestionably there is no legal-tender, there can be no legal-tender in 


a country, under the authority of this Government or any other, but gold and 
Sliver, 


Such is the voice of patriotism, such is the example of democracy. | 
Will you disregard that voice? Will you dismiss that example? | 


Will you belie your own faith, and confess to the world that in the 
two last presidential elections you endeavored to secure support un- 
der false pretenses ? 

Bat, sir, this is a question above and beyond party ; it is a question 
of political ethics, There can be but one conclusion, one path. 


HONESTY I8 THE BEST STATESMANSHIP. 
Righteousness alone exalteth a nation. 


A chapter of English history is instructive here. Under the reign 
of William III a period of speculation and vice occurred. People and 
eovernment were alike demoralized. Finally a collapse was reached. 
Ollicial corruption was unmasked. The currency was debased. 


| 


| sume a healthy attitude. 


March, 1697. 

And thus was laid the deep and solid foundation on which was to rise the most 
stupendous fabric of prosperity that the world had even seen. The voice of detrac- 
tion was now drowned by loud applauses; demagogues were fortunate if they 
escaped with their lives; Jacobite became sy nonym for cut-throat; Montague 
reigned sovereign in the popular heart. 

This Republic is in need of Montagues—men who believe in honest 
faith and dare contend for it, unawed by popular clamor; and I, sir, 
for one, believe that the assembled wisdom of this nation will now in 
this hour of trial repeat his example; will dig the grave of heresy 
and demagogism, lay deep the foundation of a prosperity which it 
was not the privilege of a Macaulay to depict in his instructive annals. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. B. FINLEY, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, November 22, 1877, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “ An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.”’ 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe that Congress made a fatal 
mistake when, by the passage of the resumption act, it fixed a day 
certain on which the Government should redeem in coin its out- 
standing liabilities. At the date of the passage of the act, January 
14, 1875, there was outstanding in legal-tender notes the sum of 
$32,000,000, which cost the tax-payers no interest and passed current 
as money in all the transactions of the country. 

We were just beginning to recover from the effects of the panic of 
1873; business, although depressed, was commencing once more to as- 
The business men of the country, the 
laborers, and mechanics, in fact all classes, except perhaps the capi- 
talists and mwoney-lenders, were entirely satisfied with the green- 
backs; they answered our purposes very well; they passed and cir- 
culated from hand to hand as money and performed all the functions 
of trade and commerce. There was no need of haste in redeeming 


| these outstanding liabilities; the law under which they were issued, 


as well as the contract printed on the face of the promises them- 
selves, provided no time when they would be paid; and [ ask if it 
would not have been the part of wisdom before undertaking so large 


| a contract as the redemption of $352,000,000 in coin at least to have 


waited until the country was in condition to redeem them. 

But the bankers and money-lenders insisted that the faith of the 
Government was pledged to the redemption of its notes in coin, and 
clamored for a resumption of specie payment. A secret caucus of 


| republican Senators was held, and, without notice to democratic 
| Senators, the resumption act now under consideration was agreed 





upon an reported to the Senate on the 21st of December, 1874, by 
Mr. Sherman, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and on 
the next morning taken up and forced through by a party vote, with 
bat little discussion, and over the protest of Senators who stated 


and that they had had no time to consider it. The bill was forth- 
with sent to the House, where, as everybody knows, it was hurried 
through under the operation of the previous question with no oppor- 
tunity for debate being allowed by those having the matter in charge. 

Snch, Mr. Speaker, in brief, is the history of the passage of an act 
which has in a period of less than three years caused bankruptcy and 
distress all over the land, and unless modified or repealed will, in my 
opinion, canse incalculable injury to the business interests of the 
country. The third section of the act provides that on and after the 


| Ist day of January, 1379. the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 


in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, when 
presented for redemption in sums of not less than $50. How is this 
yayment to be made? Where is the gold to come from to redeem the 
Coutaundens with? Can any gentleman tell us? If I owe a promis- 
sory note calling for the payment of $1,000 or any other sum, and that 
note has no fixed time for payment, but is left optional with me to 
fix the time, it would be folly on my part to designate a date when 
I would pay it off, unless I knew when, where, and how I could raise 
the money to pay it with. The same argument, I hold, applies to the 
act under consideration. Let us see, then, what provisions were made 
and what resources we have at command to enable us to redeem the 
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legal-tenders in coin on the Ist day of January, 1879, the time volun- 
tarily fixed for the payment of a debt that otherwise was left to our 
option to pay when we got able. The third section reads as follows: 


That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, limiting the 
gate amount of cirenlating notes of national-banking associations, be, and is 
hereby, repealed ; and each existing banking association may increase its circulat- 
ing notes in accordance with existing laW without respect to said aggregate limit ; 
and new banking associations may be organized in accordance with existing law 
without respect to said aggregate limit; and the provisions of law for the with- 
drawal and redistribution of national-bank currency among the several States and 
‘Territories are hercby repealed. And whenever and so often as circulating notes 
shall be issued to any such banking association so increasing its capital or circu- 
lating notes, or so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only 
of $300,000,000 to the amount of 50 per cent. of the sum of national-bank notes so 
issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue such redemp- 
tion as such cireulating notes are issued until there shall be outstanding the sum 
of $200,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. Andon and 
ifier the Ist day of January, A. I). 1379, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their presentation 
for redemption at the oflice of the assistant treasurer of the United States in the 
of New York in sums of not less than $50, And to enable the Secretary of the 
rreasury to prepare and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or 
required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to time in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less 
than par in coin, cither of the descriptions of bonds of the United States described 
ju the act of Congress we July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the 
refunding of the national debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and exemptions to 
the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof 
for the purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law inconsistent with the pro- 
Visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

It will be seen by the provisions of the foregoing section that in 
order to reduce the volume of legal-tender notes from $32,000,000 to 
$::00,000,000 the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to redeem, 
or in other words cancel and destroy, legal-tenders to the amount of 
“0 per cent. of national-bank notes issued by him under said act ; 
or to make it plain, for every $100 in national-bank notes issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to banking associations, he is 
directed to cancel and destroy $30 in greenbacks; and this process to 
continue until the volume of outstanding legal-tender notes amount 
to $300,000,000 and no more. It will be seen that so much of this 
section as relates to the redemption of greenbacks for national-bank 
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| coin, certain bonds of the United States, described in the 


notes issued, if carried out, would pay off and destroy $=2,000,000 of | 


the debt by substituting national-bank notes for greenbacks; but 
this process of payment by substitution depended on an increase of 
national-bank circulation, which at the time of the passage of the 
act was contidently predicted by the friends of the measure. We tind 
by experience, however, that the prediction was a <lelusion, and that 
instead of increasing their circulation, the national banks, in view of 
being obliged to redeem their outstanding notes in coin on and after 
the Ist of January, 1879, have reduced the volume of their circula- 
tion as follows : 

Bank-notes outstanding January 14, 1875............. $349, 894, 182 
Bank-notes outstanding November 1, 1877........-... 316,775, 111 


Showing a decrease instead of an increase of........ 27, 509, 108 


Without stopping now to discuss the wisdom of substituting national- | 


banks notes for greenbacks—or I should rather have said the lack 
of wisdom in so doing—it is cléarly demonstrated by nearly three 


years’ experience that the volume of legal-tender notes cannot and | close of business ou the Sist of October, 1877, the date at which the last debts 


will not be reduced by the process of substitution to $300,000,000 by 
the Ist of Jannary, 1279. The amount of legal-tenders in circulation 
on the Ist day of November, 1877, was $354,490,992, and I assume that 
it will not be materially changed by the Ist of January, 1879. But 
supposing it was to be reduced to $300,000,000 by the day fixed for 
resumption, the pertinent inqviry arises, Where is the coin to come 
from to redeem that amount of legal-tenders? For it is idle to 
assert, as stated by my colleague, Mr. BELL— 

That the effect of resumption will be to appreciate the legal-tender notes to an 
equality in value with gold, and that therefore the holders of the notes will not 
want the gold, and will not present them for redemption. 

It is nonsense to insist that the Government on the Ist day of 
January, 1879, will begin to redeem and pay over to holders of legal- 
t:nders dollar for dollar in gold, and that thereupon as soon as 
redemption is thus commenced holders of greenbacks will take the 
will for the deed and not present them for redemption. We must 
assume that the act is intended to provide for an actual and not a 
constructive resumption of specie payments; that it is intended that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will on or before the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1879, under and in pursuance to the provisions of the act, accu- 
mulate gold coin in the Treasury sufficient, if demanded, to pay off 
and redeem all the outstanding legal-tender notes then in cireula- 
tion. That this view was taken at the time of the passage of the act 
by the friends of the measure, permit me to quote from the remarks 
of Mr. Sherman in the Senate on that occasion. I quote from the 
Recorp, volume 3, page 195; Recorp of second session Forty-third 
Congress. Mr. Sherman said: 


Now, Mr. President, that is all there is in regard to banking in this bill, and also 
in regard to the retirement of the United States notes until the time for the re- 


sumption of specic payments comes, when this bill provides for actual redemption G 


in coin of ali notes presented. 


Not only does the act comtemplate complete resumption of specie | Silver coin in the Treasury, sub- 


payment by the Government of legal-tenders, but, as aptly stated by 
Senator THURMAN: 
It means full and complete resumption by the banks, because the banks by their 


| gold; the kind, character, and amount in detai 








| the Government at the close of business October 31, 1877, after deducting demand 
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| charters are bound to redeem either in legal-tenders or in coin ; and if }; 


gal-tenders 


(the ban 


are redeemed by the Government in coin it is equivalent to declaring tha 
shall also redeem in coin. 


aS 


Then, Mr. Speaker, if on the Ist of January, 1879, it is 
redeem in coin the outstanding legal-tender notes, 
to $354,490,992, and the national banks are, in like manner, obj, | 
redeem in coin their outstanding notes, which aggregate tho ae . 
$316,775,111, making a total of $671, 266,103 to be paid in coin if dy 
manded, does it not become a material inquiry as to where a) ‘eee 
the coin is to be obtained, with which to perform this mammoth = 
dertaking? In order to provide for the payment of legal-tendors the 
act in substance authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to ioe 
surplus revenue from time to time in the Treasury not etherwic, 
appropiated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less tla) i 


t1S proposed to 
which now amount 


1 par in 
act of July 
14, 1870; but do gentlemen for a moment suppose that the cn 


tary of the Treasury can, on or before January, 1879, by hoarding of 
surplus revenue or the sale of bonds accumulate $354,490.92 jy, 
coin, with which to redeem the legal-tender notes ? 

Why, we find by the report of the Comptroller of the Currency that 
the whole amount of gold and silver coin and bullion in the whole 
country is estimated at only $186,678,000, so that if the Government 
controlled all the precious metals in the country there would be by; 
little more than enough to redeem one-half of the outstanding lega). 
tender notes. The law has been in operation now nearly three years 
yet we have less than $58,000,000 in gold coin in the Treasury to-day 
available for the purposes of resumption. In response to a resolution 
of this House passed at the present session, calling on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for information as to the amount of gold in the Treas. 
ury available for the purposes of resumption, he sends us the follow- 
ing letter and accompanying exhibit: 


gold 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 15, 1:77 

Sim: I have the honor toacknowledge the receipt of House resolution of the Gh 
instant, as follows: 

* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, respectfully 
directed to report to this louse within ten days fromthe peereret this resolution 
the exact amount in detail of actual gold coin and gold bullion now in the Treasury; 
the kind and amount in detail of all outstanding obligations payable on demand jy 

Pot all items counted as coin in t! 
‘Treasury as published in the public-debt statement for November 1, 1-77, withthe 
actual gold owned by the Government available for the resumption of speci pay 
ments, after deducting all such demand: obligations, together with the accrued 
interest on the public debt up to and including the date on which such report is 
made to this House.” 

And, in reply, to transmit herewith copy of letter from the Treasurer of th: 





| United States, (to whom the resolution had been referred for report,) dated the 


14th instant, and its accompanying statement. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretar 
Hon. Samvet J. RANDALL, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STares, 
Washington, November 14, 157 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose two statements in response to a resolution of the 


| House of Representatives of the 6th instant, referred by you to this office, for 
| report, on the &th instant. 


First. Statement of the amount of actual coin and bullion in the Treasury at the 





ment balance was struck. E ' 
Second. Statement of the actual gold coin and (estimated) gold bullion held by 





coin obligations and the accrued interest on the public debt. 
In the first statement, silver coin and bullion are included, because the coin bal 


| ance of the Treasury is made up of silver and gold, because the coin and bullion 


in the bullion fund, which is a part of that balance, cannot be given in detail with 
accuracy except at the annual mint settlement, which takes place in July, and lx 
cause the bullion containing gold and silver is unparted. 

In the second statement, the accruing interest is pot charged against the gold 
coin in the Treasury, for the reason that, not being due, it is not a demand obliga 


| tion, but will be met as it becomes payable from time to time by coin receipts of 


the Government. 

The two statements are madé as of the 3ist ultimo, because it is the date upon 
which the last debt-statement balances were struck, and the latest most convenient 
date for the consolidation of the returns received from the various assistant treas 
urers. 

Very respectfully, 
— - JAS. GILFILLAN, 
Treasurer United States. 
Hon. JouN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Statement of the amount of actual coin and bullion in the Treasury at thi 
close of business on the 31st of October, 1877, the date at which the lost 
debt-statement balance was struck. 








ASSETS. 
Gold coin in the Treasury, subtreas- 7 2 
EE on inca nacany Linegtd seb eb eesleeeegnecneneees $101, 486, 964 4 
Gold bars in the Treasury, subtreas- eee 
ertes, 2G RIMES... .ccn .coccecgoces|oconedsccesc yes |ovneseeeeceres 3, 6, 
old bullion (estimated) in mints. ..|........-...--.|--------+0+--- 3, 700, OC0 
Silver bullion (estimated) in mints. .|........-.....- | | 5, 99x, 387 4 

treasuries, and mints............. | 

Total coin and bullion in the : 

Treasury. ..... StSTSéeFeedsnde]-cove nibnthdd chiat | Aaiiene obgptsnny CAF, S88, 101 © 
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if the amount of actual coin and bullion in the Treasury, &e.— | 
Continued. 


| 
ASSETS. 
' over cere 
nd.countedascoin: 
currency redeemed in sil 


21 


17,251,181 48 
ear nae $e*.22 $19, 625 20 

ificates in Treasury offices 17, 436, 420 00 | 
rest ¢ upons and checks | | 


Coin-inte 370, 696 69 
Notes of 1,720 00 
6, 703 36 


ker, deficit, New Orleans, 1867... | Fits 
17, 865, 165 25 | 

> coin, coin certificates, frac 
tonal enrreney redeemed, and 
other obligations paid, in transit 
from one office to another or to 
the Treasury, not received by of- 
fices to Which forwarded 





| 
| 
| 


449, 223 82 


| gold to leave her shores at the time of the Geneva award. 


to accumulate the balance of coin necessary to resume specie pay- 
ment? Do gentlemen suppose that we can import the gold from 
foreign countries? Why, England would not permit $15,500,000 in 
Secretary 
$20,000,000 in gold 
I quote from his remarks. 


Boutwell admitted that he was unable to draw 
from that country by the sale of bonds. 
He said: 


The Bank of England, foresceing that there would be an accumulation of coin to 
the credit of the United States which might be taken away bodily in specie, gave 
notice to the officers of the Treasury Department of the United States that the 
power of that institution would be arrayed against the whole proceeding unless we 
gave a pledge that the coin should not be removed, and that we would reinvest it 
in the bonds of the United States as they were offered in the markets of London 
We were compelled to comply. It was in the interest of the Government that we 
should doso, because we did not want the coin and we did want the bonds. But it 
shows the feeling that animates that central financial power of Great Britain. And 
it shows a policy on the part of that institution, and of every kindred institution 
on the continent of Europe, sustained by all the banking and commercial classes, 
by which, if it were necessary and this proposition should become a law, the bonds 


| of the United States would be excluded from the stock markets of every financial 


city. There are in the nine great banks of Europe only $600,000,000 in specie bat 
specie is held as a reserve with reference to their local business and with reference 


| to the great transactions that take place between the countries of continental 


LIABILITIES. 


balance, Treasurer's general 
count, as per October debt state- 
ment } 


)) 


131,022,243 94 


follows, viz 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Redemption of gold notes of national 
hanks 


Paymer 


3,175 38 | 


| , 720 
35, 76 25 
Dis v8 236 7 
Late treasurer assay Office........- 
Secretary of Treasury, special ac- 
nt No. 3 . coe secece 
g silver checks of Treas- 
rer of the United States 
Outstanding gold checks of Treas- 
rer of the United States........ | 
Outstanding gold drafts of Treas. | 
rof the United States 


25 


14, 092 


1, 710, 195 3 


61,445 06 
| —-——-———|_ 3, 109, 6&5 25 
Gold coin, silver coin, and coin items | 
ceived at certain offices, but not 
rged out of account of offices 
making remittance ..........-6- | 1, 433, O51 35 





135, 565, 580 55 
{ 





Statement of the actual gold coin and (estimated) gold bullion held by the 
Government at the close of business October 31, 1-77, after deducting all | 
demand coin obligations and the accrued interest on the public debt. 


Gold and silver coin and bullion on 

and, as above 

Less difference between balance of 
remittance . “Gta éen 

And balance of transit, as above. .. 


$117, 251, 181 42 | 


983, 817 53 
Actual amount of coin and bull 
ion on hand 116, 267, 363 95 
Debt contracted prior to 1861, ma- 
oval and interest thereon un- 
par 
Called bonds—matured in 1871, and 
subsequently,and interest there. 
ou unpaid _— 2 jam 27, 194, 011 8&7 | 
Interest dne and unpaid ........... 3, 674, 960 74 
| 
| 


268, 339 92 


Coin certificates outstanding 1833, 543, 200 00 


Lesa an Tione ae 


amount held in coin items as 
above. 


17, 446, 429 60 
——-—__—.| 16, 106, 770 00 
Disbursing officer's accounts,checks 


outstanding, &..... Citeinactes 3, 109, 685 26 


eR WO, 353, 777 79 

. . 65, 913, 586 16 

Of which is silver coin and (esti 
mated) silver bullion 





8, 477,514 74 


Net gold coin, bars, and (esti- 
mated) bullion, gold...... 57, 436, 071 42 | 


TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
November 14, 1877. 
It will be noticed, the Treasurer says— 


That in the second statement the accruing interest is not charged against the 


geld a ne Treasury for the reason (as he says) not being due it is not a de- 
nand obligation, 


: I have not the means of knowing the amount of accrued interest, 
mut am told that it is not less than $25,000,000; but whatever amount 
| may be it ought to be deducted from the $57,436,071.42, in order to 
show exactly the amount of available gold on hand for the purpose 
of resumption. Do gentlemen believe that the Government, with 
tecreasing revenuesand burdened with a public debt of $2,047,350,700, 
ess cash in the Treasury, will be able within the next thirteen months | 


e 


| to all. 


| into the markets of the world and 


| the field. 
| this measure will be resisted by force of arma. 
| anything in this threat; but it is quite as reasonable and as oe as much that 
| has been said here in the Senate. 


| Europe and Great Britain 


I may say, without disparaging the author of these propositions, that it is useless 
for Congress to waste time looking in that direction. There is another fact, known 
We recovered at Geneva an award against Great Britain of », 500,000 
When this claim was maturing, the banking and commercial classes of Great 


| Britain induced the Government to interpose, and by diplomatic arrangement 


through the State Department here, operating upon the Treasury Department 
secured the transfer of securities, and thus avoided the transfer of coin. 

In the presence of these facts, is it to be assumed for a moment that we can go 
vurchase coin with which we can redeem four 
three, two, or even one hundred millions of outstanding legal-tender notes? 


Mr. Speaker, the proposition of resuming specie payment on the 
Ist of January, 1879, seems to me too absurd to admit of intelligent 
argument ; actual resumption of specie payment is for the present im 
possible; constructive resumption is a delusion and asnare. The 
remedy, in my judgment, is the passage of the bill now before the 
House which will wipe from our statute books the infamous fraud 
that has ever since its passage been freighted with incalculable mis- 
chief to the country and leave the question of the time for the redemp- 
tion of the legal-tenders where it was before the passage of the re- 
sumption act, indefinite and undetermined. In so doing we violate 
no public faith, we break no contract, we simply leave the pay 
ment of the legal-tenders as to time where the law under which they 
were issued left it, subject to the future action of Congress, which may 
at any time, when the future prospects of the country will adinit, pro- 
vide for resumption. But a few years since the late Senator Morton, 


| in aspeech delivered on this subject in the Senate of the United States, 


said, (1 quote from page 2627, volume 2, part 3, of the Recorp :) 


Now, Mr. President, this debate has been going on for nearly four months, anid 
no human being in the Senate or ont of it has been able to tell the country how we 


} can get the gold in one, two, three, four, or five years, with which to resume specio 


payments and maintain that resumption. In view o1 that fact, 1 think it 
to cease darkening counsel by talking about specie resumption 

Mr. President, you cannot bring about specie payments by simply contracting 
the greenbacks down to $300.000,000, and you will not depreciate their value by 
putting them up to $400,000,000. The people of this country have some sens« 
They want enough money, but they do not want any more. They want enough todo 
the business of the country; but because they want enough to do that they are 
told they will get drunk, they will become gluttons, they will want $2,000,000,000! 


18 time 


| The very argument is an impeachment of the intelligence of Congress and of the 


wople of the United States. They know that population has increased; they 
en that the country has beer developed; they know that business has been 
vastly increased, and that more currency is demanded, and because they ask an 
increase just adequate to this increase of demand, we are met with the ery of “intla 
tion,” “irredeemable paper,” ‘‘ the country is to be ruined,” and someboily is to be 
scared ! 

Why, sir, only yesterday I saw in a very prominent New York paper that infla 
tion is war. Have you seen it, sir? Ina seleten ofitertal we are told that inflation 
is war, and that the Atlantic States will take up arms to prevent this proposed 
increase of the currency. There is to be a grand army of contraction brought into 
I had better call it an army looking out for contracts. Wo are told that 
I need not argue whether there is 


ittle more currenc, 


Becanse the people want a 
{ told that w« 


to meet the wants of business and want free banking, we arc will 


| depreciate the greenbacks |! 


Mr. President, we will come to specie payments when we can. There is no use 
of talking about it now. You have not the gold, and you cannot get it in one, two, 
three, or four years, and no Senators upon this floor, however able they may be, 
have been able to tell us where the gold ean come from. We might as well quit 
talking about that for the time being. The people want a little more currency. 
They believe it will be good for them, and I believe it. I believe it will revive 
business all over this nation. I believe that business will spring up under the 
influence of a promise like that, just as the grass and the flowers will grow under 
the spring showers. 


If it was true then that we were in no condition to resume specie 
payment it is equally true that we are in much worse condition to 
do sonow. If wedid not have the gold then, surely we do not have it 
now, and gentlemen are as unable to tell us now as they were then 
where the gold is to come from with which to accomplish this mar- 
velous performance. 

Mr. Speaker, it is charged that the repeal of the resnmption act 
means the repudiation of the obligation of the Government to redeem 
its legal-tender notes. The gentleman from New York [ Mr. CHriTEeN 
DEN] who so vehemently addressed this House a few days ago held 
up a ten-dollar greenback and said : 

I hold in my hand the promise of my Government to pay me $10 
payment is fixed by law upon the statute-book. 


The date of 
The Government must keep fait 
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with me; failing in that, it becomes the leader of all defaulters and repudiators. 


well-to-do farmers, merchants, and mant are 
including towns, cities, and States. ~ : r " nfacturers are | 


eing 80ld ont 


. : i . > e by the sheriff because they are unable to paeet their liabilities, oy 
: . ; , Wing 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that the greenback is the most powerfal enemy our coun- | to the stagnation of business and the stringency of the times. Ana 
try has ever encountered, slavery only excepted. I wish I were master of words | let me inquire: is there anybody profiting by the general ea}ayy:. > 
to express its true character. It is not money, but adevice. It does not pretend 2 Sa 


Visit, if yon please, a forced sale of the valuable farm or other pr 
erty of some unlucky debtor who was improvident enough to - a 
out into business and go into debt before the pussage of this ee _ 
tion act and whose property is now being sold from under cs . 
less than one-half its actual value, because, in consequence of ¢} S - 
preciation of values, the paralysis of trade, and the came ton 
times, he was unable to meet his liabilities, and notice who ron find 
there bidding the property in. Generally the money-sharks of ao 
society, who follow in the wake of public misfortune 
sustenance of its unfortunate victims. 

Mr. Speaker, the people have already suffered too much from the 
evil results of this act to longer keep it in force without Site 
ing the public safety of the whole country. Within the past three 
years we have seen thousands of business men fail with Jiabilitin. 
amounting to many millions of dollars. Each day’s news brings ». 
a fresh list of banks, mercantile and manufacturing establishyo; 
that have failed and gone to join the caravan of inunmerablo bankryyts 
and paupers that are keeping step to the music of Sherman's po. 
sumption act. We see our shipping lying idle, rotting in our docks 
our factories and furnaces stopped, thousands of tramps infesting 
the highways and byways of the land, begging food and clothine 
Over two hundred railroads have passed into the hands of receiver. 
and their defaulting bonds aggregate more than $700,000,000, ; 

We need but look at the tax duplicates of the country to get ay 
idea of the depreciation of values constantly taking place all around 
us. I saw it stated in a Toledo paper, not long since, that the yalyo 
of property in that county returned for taxation this year was over 
$3,000,000 less than it was last. In my own county, which is an acti. 
cultural county with no large towns, the decrease will not be less than 
$200,000; yet the amount of our taxes is not sensibly diminished, 

According to the tables of Dun, Barlow & Co., 21,531 business houses 
have failed since the passage of the resumption act, aggregating 
an amount of property worth $491,784,310, counting only the first six 
months of the current year, as follows: 


to represent capital or labor. It is debt, representing the exigency of a great civil 
war. Itis adevice in its nature and in its influence on mankind, precisely like 
the paper-money devices of the days of our colonial dependence in the early part of 
the eighteenth centary ; of John Law's Mississippi scheme; the assignat of the 
French revolution, and the continental money of our own revolutionary times. 

There is nothing in the history of these several paper-money delusions to war- 
rant the belief that the greenback will ever be fully paid. On the contrary all 
their traditions point to repudiation, and carrent events point the same way. 

The greenbacks which the gentleman so fiercely hates were issned 
by the Government while under the control of the party which the 
gentleman represents on this floor. A Supreme Court composed of a 
majority of the gentleman’s party held the act under which they 
were issued justitiable and constitutional, although in so doing the 
obligation of certain contracts was wholly disregarded and creditors 
were obliged to accept greenbacks, worth at that time less than fifty 
cents on the dollar in payment of debts contracted on a gold basis 
before the passage of the act. When the gentleman assails the green- 
back as a delusion and a cheat, and likens it to the paper-money de- 
vices of our colonial dependence in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, or to John Law’s Mississippi scheme, he is, I suppose, anath- 
ematizing his own party for bringing it into existence, to which I 
have not the least possible objection ; he may abuse his own party 
on that score to his heart’s content, and I think no one on this side will 
object; but if he means to intimate that the friends of this measure 
are in favor of repudiation because they seek to repeal this act, so 
impossible of execution and injurious in its effects, for myself I de- 
nounce the intimation as wholly untrae. 

Although I believe that the burden of the public debt has been 
greatly increased, and the people robbed and plundered by fraudu- 
lent and mischievous legislation in the interest of the capitalists and 
pondholders, nevertheless I believe that the Government cannot 
afford to repudiate any part of its indebtedness, and that in proper 
time, when it can be done without distressing the people; when it 
can be done without beggaring one-half of the people to enrich the 
other half; when by prudent economy and timely preparation we 
find ourselves able and prepared to pay off the legal-tenders in gold 
or gold and silver coin, that we should do so; but now is not the 
time; the country is in no condition now to do it. In my opinion it 
is utterly impossible to accomplish resumption, even were there suf- 
ficient gold within reach for that purpose, without paralyzing trade, 
crushing out the industries of the land and pauperizing millions of 
people. What advantage, I ask, will it be to the tax-payers of this 
country to exchange the greenbacks now in universal use, drawing 
no interest, and substitute in their place gold bought with bonds, on 
which we will be compelled to pay fifteen millions more of annual 
interest ? 

Are not the burdens of the people already all they can bear? Let 
me warn the gentlemen who represent the money-lenders and bond- 
holders that there is a point in human forbearance beyond which it 
is dangerous to go. A patient and patriotic people will suffer long 
and much to preserve untarnished their country’s honor; but it may 
be that when it becomes a question with them of maintaining the 
public credit and public faith by the payment of a grinding debt at 
the sacrifice of their fortune, their all, that self-preservation may 
impel them to repudiate that which they cannot pay without ruin to 
themselves. Let us learn wisdom from the teachings of the hour and 
heed the warning of recent events. 

The strikes and riots that lately convulsed our country and laid 
millions of dollars in ashes were but a sullen outburst of a pent-up 
storm which has long been brewing. It was the protest of unre- 
warded labor against capital. It was a voice from the two million 
people of this country who are out of employment and cannot obtain 
the means of procuring a livelihood. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this country, especially the people in the 
West, who have suffered most in consequence of the contraction of the 
currency, are dreadfully in earnest in this matter. Whenever an 
opportunity has occurred, they have expressed themselves in thunder 
tones. My own State, which a few years ago gave a republican ma- 
jority of one hundred thousand and which has always been a repub- 
lican State, has just spoken. Have the gentlemen heard from Obio? 
The democrats submitted the issae of the repeal of the resumption 
act squarely to the people. Secretary Sherman, speaking for the Ad- 
ministration and for the republican party, came to Ohio and told the 
people that the policy of that party was to enforce that act, “that 
the resumption act ought to be, could be, and would be enforced,” 
and the people answered him with a democratic majority of twenty- 
live nemal ; 

As the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. WRIGHT] well said : 

The question we are discussing here in Congress is more a question of bread than 
it is a question of currency. There are this moment in this Union not less than 


owe millions of men out of employment and in a state of comparative destitution 
and want. 

The practical effect of the law has been to contract the. volume of currency, 
already too small to meet the demands of trade, more than $60,000,000 in less than 
three years, to foster distrust, impair confidence, lock up the currency, paralyze 
industry, shrink values, swell the dockets of our State courts with suits for col- 
lections and the courts of the United States with petitions in bankruptcy. 


Why, sir, look at our newspapers, filled with sheriffs’ sales ; hitherto 


all 
to devour the 





Year. Namber of 


failures. Amount. 


7,740 AQ1, 060.54 
9,692 | 191, 117, 758 
4,749 9, 606,171 


21, S81 | 491, 74, 510 





And in reviewing the situation Messrs. Dun, Barlow & Co. say: 

The results of the first half of the present year are by no means entirely satis 
factory, neither as to extent nor profitableness, nor are there many signs of in 
provement; while in the recovery of stability of values the indications are uncer 
tain, and not unfrequently the tendency is still decidedly downward. 

Believing, therefore, as I do, that to a large extent the general dis- 
tress and depression in business result from the prospective enforee- 
ment of the resumption act, I shall vote for the bill now before the 
House as a measure of relief. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. HENDEE, 


OF VERMONT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, November 22, 1877, 


On the bill (HH. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. HENDEE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard briefly upon this 
subject, and only briefly. Many gentlemen upon this floor believe, 
no doubt honestly, that the third section of the resumption act 
should be repealed and that the day when greenbacks and gold shall 
become of equal value should be unnamed and left to be brought 
about by chance or speculators if at all. ’ p 

For the past year and more the country in its business has been 
gradually yet firmly settling to a sound basis and a permanent pr > 
perity. But such a result must not be permitted by certain gen! le- 
men without desperate annual struggles. At every session of = 
gress—yes, at its very threshold—we have thrust in oar faces a bill 
“to unsettle the public mind,” one that shall put in unrest the entir 
financial interests and prosperity of our country. re 

Mr. Speaker, agitation and agitators do more to destroy confidencs 
or prevent it, more to increase the burdens resting upon our peop 
more to jeopardize legitimate investments, more to make men think 
every enterprise hazardous, and more to undermine the foundat _ 
of approaching prosperity than all the defects in our financial syste! 
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1 its laws can possibly do. If the mouths of these agitators could 
rs farevel closed upon this subject, and the worn-out and jaded pub- 
mind be allowed a healthful rest for a while, it would awaken on 
he morn of January 1, 1879, invigorated and prepared for long days 
of pleasant and remunerative toil,and the country would prosper. 
But, no, this cannot be, if possible to prevent it. The gentleman from 
pennsylvania (Mr. KELLY] began, as he tells us, his speech in 1567, 
near eleven years ago. He attempted to conclude it last week but 
did not, and we shall be delighted with its finale only when his 
eventful and honorable congressional life shall end. Others speaks 
as does he, while still others write. In short, these gentlemen will not 


the 1 


permit this question to rest, will not permit the law to have its 
course, Will not permit the promises of Congress and the Govern- 


ment to be kept without protest and interference on their part in the 
most persistent and unreasonable ways. _ ; p ; 

Mr. Speaker, the people are becoming tired, impatient, and sick of 
these discussions ; and why? Because, after twelve years of steady 
travel toward resumption, crowned by the passage of the resamp- 
tion act, Which fixes the Ist of January, 1879, they wish to see the | 
result without further debate or hinderance. That law now upon our | 
statute-books is regarded by the entire world as a promise on the 
part of our Government that on that day the purchasing and debt- 
paying power of our paper money shall be equal to that of gold; and 
for this reason, too, the people demand that Congress shall not inter- | 
fere. The great mass of the American people cannot bear even the | 


encll of repudiation. They regard the honor of the Government of | 


too great moment and too sacred to permit even the greatest states- 
men to play with it, or even to suggest that it were better to repu- 
diate under the plea that new and better promises will be made in 
its stead. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe I have stated fairly the general sentiment 
of the intelligent and thonghtful people of this country, and now al- 
low me to state in a word the difference between those of us who 
propose to keep the faith and those who are willing to break it. 

You, of the latter class, ask for more money in the form of irredeema- 
ble paper. We say we have already sufficient for all the commercial 
demands of the country. You say that you are willing there should 
still continue a difference in the value of greenbacks and gold. We 





are in favor of-wiping out that difference so that a greenback dollar 
ora dollar note of one of our national banks shall purchase just as much 
bread, just as much silk or cotton, as a gold dollar. 

I know, sir, that some gentlemen on the other side, or who advo- 
cate repeal, do so fearing that resumption will result in contraction ; 
that is, that as the greenbacks are called or paid into the Treasury 
they would be destroyed, and eventually the legal-tenders or green- 
backs in cirenlation would be less than three hundred millions. As 
I understand the law the Secretary of the Treasury would have the 
power to reduce the circulation to three hundred millions, and if, in 
his jadgment, the business of the country demanded, he would have 
the power to reissue that which might be returned, and thereby keep 
the cirenlation up to that amount at all times. The law reads thus: 

When any United States notes are returned to the Treasury, they may be reis- 
sued from time to time as the exigencies of the public interest may require. 

The resumption act requires the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
duce the outstanding legal-tender notes to the amount of $300,000,000, 
and then, after January 1, 1879, to redeem in coin, as they may be 
presented, in sums of $50 or more. 

Now, as I have said, the Secretary of the Treasury can under the 
law quoted keep in circulation at all times the full three hundred 
millions, if the “exigencies of the public interest require it.” 


Now, sir, why not trust this matter with the Secretary of the | 


Treasury? He will most certainly be governed by the demands and 
best interests of the country, and in his hands we have no reason to 
fear danger and we have no right to question his integrity or inten- 
tions. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, no human being, no financial 
association, no deliberative or legislative body can determine just 
how much money the country needs to carry on its business profit- 
ably to all classes; hence, is it not just as well and better to leave 
this matter to the Department of the Government which has our 
finances immediately in charge ? 

At this time we oon in circulation in all kinds of money, ex- 
cept gold, about $735,000,000, and under existing laws there is no 
reason to believe there can be any great or serious reduction, and 
when we consider the fact, as stated by the gentleman from Ohio, 


(Mr. GARFIELD,] that this is nearly double what it was in 1860, a 


time when the United States were enjoying an era of remarkable 
prosperity in all their material interests, it seems to me we can 
safely banish all fear upon the question of contraction. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we now have in the banks of the country full 


$2,000,000 lying idle because there is nobody who will loan it. if our 


western and southern friends need money for use and circulation, 


there is plenty of it in the country in banks and enone the people 

yle security. 
I hear no complaint coming from any quarter that producers, manu- 
facturers, importers, mechanics, merchants, and laborers are unable 
to get pay for what they sell. The western as well as the eastern 
farmer has no difficulty in getting cash for all ue has to dispose of. 
He may complain of the price he is compelled to take for his produce, 
mut he cannot charge this toa lack of money. Suppose you inflate 
the currency, as mauy propose, and thereby increase prices, what 


that they can have at reasonable rates and on reasona 


advantage will it be to the producer or the laborer. Every producer 
as well as every laborer is a consumer, and while the producer may 


receive better prices for what he has to sell and the laborer get higher 
wages for his work, relatively, they will stand no better because the 
prices of everything they are compelled <o buy will be increased in 
the same proportion as the price of that which they have to sell. 
Real estate may be worth more, but it will produce no more in 
quantity. 

Suppose by your action you should create temporary prosperity. 
What would be the result? It would be this: people would again 
become extravagant in living and dress, reckless in speculations and 
great enterprises, forgetfui of all economy, and would bring up again 
as we did in 1873 face to face with a destructive and distressing 
panic. That terrible blow to our commercial prosperity should teach 
us a great and permanent lesson. Since it fell upon us we have been, 
however, making rapid steps toward sound laws for business and 
sound rules for living; and now, sir, we are so near the point and 
time when prosperity and economy can go hand in hand, | trust no 
step will be taken that shall prevent its being reached. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will leave this branch of the question and ask 
gentlemen who oppose resumption as now contemplated why they are 
not willing the dollar treasury or bank-note shall not be worth just 
as much as the gold dollar? Many of you say you are. Then, if you 
are, Why not let the day when this shall become a fact stand in the 
law. For you all must admit that it would be a great convenience 
for the people to bo able to pay their debts, make purchases, and 
carry on business generally with the kind of money which is the 
most convenient to handle and transport; and if paper money is 
brought to par with gold no one doubts it would be used almost uni- 
versally. When gold and greenbacks are of equal purchasing power 
we always find business and prices the most stable and uniform, and 
less opportunity for speculators and Wall street men to unsettle our 
commercial welfare and shake the confidence of the people. 

With the confidence of 1360 re-established and the debt-paying and 
purchasing power of our paper currency made equal to that of gold, 
the whole country would take a new start, and in six months agita- 
tion would cease altogether upon this problem. Yes, Mr. Speaker, 
restore contidence and put an end to this kind of debate we are hav- 
ing in these halls, and utilize the $200,000,000 lying idle in our national 
banks, if the country needs it, and there will be no clamor coming up 
from the West and South, or any part of our land, for more paper 
money. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, if on the Ist of January, 1879, we resume and 
paper money is thereby made worth simply what its face indicates, 
we will accomplish another great and desirable end. We will make 
6 per cent. a fair rate of interest and it never ought to be higher. 
It is a fact that two years ago when gold was at 10 and 12 per cent. 
premium, interest ranged from 3 to 12 per cent.; while now, with 
gold at 3 per cent. premium, the rate per cent. ranges from 2 to 3 per 
cent. lower. This shows that as we approach specie payments the 
rate of interest as gradually sinks to its true level, and when that level 
is reached fluctuations in rates of interest and prices generally will 
be rare, and when they do occur will be soslight as hardly to attract 
attention. . The high prices following the war have passed away, anid 
the reasonable prices in all classes of merchandise which we now 
have are most encouraging to an early new life and prosperity in all 
our business interests. 

All well know that for a period after the war up to 1873 the price 
of nearly all classes of real estate was very high, and that people in- 
vested largely in it as a matter of speculation, or loaned money upon 
it as security. At this time there was a wide difference between the 
value of paper and gold, and the purchases or loans were made on the 
basis of paper value; but the crash approached, paper money began 
to be more and more valuable, and soon borrowers found that while 
they were paying high interest, the result of seeming prosperity, the 
paper money had increased in value fromeighty to eighty-three when 
they borrowed it, to ninety to ninety-three when they were called 
| upon to pay. The consequence was that real estate went down, and 
in thousands of instances lenders found their security insufficient ; 
sales were forced, great sacrifices made, confidence destroyed, and 
finally the panic came. It is the blow the country received then 





that we are now trying to recover from; and, strange as it may seem, 
we hear the cry from the other side that more irredeemable money 
will prove the cure. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not the lack of currency that creates the 
great depression of these times. There is money enongh, but the 
men and institutions who hold it dare not put it out, dare not lend 
it hardly on what is believed to be ample security. They dare not 
invest in enterprises, because so many were rendered valueless by the 
crash. They dare not lend to any great amount and on time, because 
while the paper money they would now lend is worth ninety-seven 
they do not know but by our action here we shall compel them to 
receive their pay in paper worth much less. Now, sir, I argue from 
this that, as the value of all kinds of property has declined in pro- 

ortion as paper money has increased in value, when the paper dol- 
oe is as good as a gold dollar we shall have reached a sound basis 
for all commercial transactions, and when once fairly there and agita- 
tion ceases the vast volumes of currency now in existence will come 
to the surface, and men and money institutions will begin to loan at 
lower rates and on reasonable security, and with money borrowed in 


Ae yd ies 
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this way men will again commence active business, and, finding that 
our currency is ample, all classes will thrive again. 

In my judgment we can come to specie payment, having thirteen 
months under the law in which to do it and being within 3 per cent. 
of the point, so gradually as not to cause the slightest ripple upon 
the great business waves of the country, and the calm when reached 
would be so grand and the restored confidence so invigorating that 
everybody would enter upon the new era with a determination that 
substantial and permanent prosperity should be the result, and I be- 
lieve, sir, yes, sir, firmly believe, that a year’s experience would sat- 
isfy even the friends of this: bill that though we have resumed we 
have money enough, and that equal dollars make the very best possi- 
ble currency upon which any business can be based 

One word more, Mr. Speaker. Two years ago we passed the re- 
sumption act. Then Congress promised every man to whom has been 
issued a legal-tender note since that date, and to all who may hold | 
them on the Ist of January, 1879, that they should be worth as much 
as gold. This promise was made in good faith, and I should con- 
sider any act on our part that should tend to detract from the force 
of that promise, or to destroy it, dishonorable and almost malicious. 
Break it, and we lose credit at once throughout the entire civilized 
world, It will put a stain upon our national reputation that conld | 
not easily be wiped out. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, we shall keep our pledges, and thereby pre- | 
serve the integrity of the nation and inspire our entire people with 
new courage and unlimited confidence. With these we certainly 
shall grow in prosperity and material wealth. I speak thus briefly, 
Mr, Speaker, because I believe the case a simple one, and one that 
cannot be settled by long theoretical speeches, or by statistical and | 
historical references and comparisons. We should take our case and 
country as we find them, and without discussing the causes of our | 
depression and financial imperfections, seck to apply such remedies 
as will most surely bring relief; and these remedies, it seems to me, 
can only be found by treating of the subject in candor, and applying 
to it practical common-sense rather than dark, mysterious, and dreamy 
theories. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the bill under discussion, for the good of 
the country, will never become a law. 
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On the bill (H. R. No, 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
for the resumption of specie payments” and amendments theroto. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, the importance of this question, the 
fact that it concerns every interest and every industry, is my apology, 
if one be needed, for participating briefly in this discussion. At the | 
outset Ican but express my regret that it has been the purpose of | 
many of the gentlemen who agree with me as tothe propriety of the 
repeal of the resumption act to give this discussion a partisan direc- 
tion. The republican party—the political party to which I belong— 
has been assailed with unusual rigor and bitterness. It has been 
assumed that this question of resumption is a party question. The 
public-eredit act of March, 1569, pledging the faith of the nation to 
pay its debts in coin, the statute of 1873 demonetizing the silver dol- 
lar, have been anathematized and the responsibility for these enact- 
ments charged upon the republican party. 1 do not defend these 
measures. In my opinion, they were ill-timed and inexpedient, but I 
believed then, as I believe now, that the motives of those who sup- 
ported them were as honorable and patriotic as I claim mine to be in 
opposing them. I am not prepared to accuse gentlemen who are my 
peers with a wanton disregard of the public welfare simply because 
there are differences between us on questions of public policy. The 
time ought to come, and I will lose faith in the success of republican 
government if it does not come, when good men and patriotic men, 
without ceasing to be good and patriotic, may differ about political 
questions. True statesmanship exainines questions like these from 
a stand-point higher than that of a party platform. Truth, as well as 
patriotism, is too often buried in the shadows of party standards. 

Ido not complain that official conduct is subjected to a criticism 
both rigid and severe. The safety of our institutions depends upon 
the fullest liberty of discussion. Liberty of opinion is the life of 
knowledge and as surely the death of falsehood. “It isan idea essen- 
tial to truth to believe in its capacity for self-defense.” All any one 
has the right to expect is that debate shall be fair and directed to the | 
honorable and patriotic end of ascertaining the truth. 

If the resumption act is deranging trattic, paralyzing commerce, 
and oppressing labor; if it is bringing utter wreck and ruin to the 
industrial interests of the country it ought to be repealed and repealed | 
without delay and regardless of its effects upon party organizations. 
On the other band, if to that law the financial crisis now upon our 
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people is in nowise attributable, if its repeal will bring no 7 
will be an act of repudiation and national dishonor, they 


lief, lng 


remain untouched. We must answer these questions by our yor, oe 
I have said this is not a party question. It divides Pp slit 
ie Butt. he he bill re sd by the c SS ee 
ties. ut for the support the bill reported by the committee js | ke} 
| to receive from thisside of the House, it would be impossible to ; 
it. Gentlemen seem to have forgotten what should be to th, = 


familiar political history. They should remember that thei; ad S tg 


tion for the Treasury note is of recent origin. They have not a! 


championed it. It was born amid their jeers and curses, When 


| was invented they sneered at it. The great emergency that ¢.)}\, d t 
| into existence was to them no sufficient apology for its creation. l 
| the hour of the nation’s peril, when it was moneyless, with an ar 
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to maintain and a rebellion to suppress, they denounced a 
tender paper currency as a palpable violation of the Cons} 
Democratic courts everywhere decided it unconstitutional, 


itulion, 


Phis was 


| democratic statesmanship then. When a distinguished meme; of 


this House, with conspicuous zeal and vehemence, characterized thie 
now favorite currency of the people as “ worthless rags ”—a curren. 
that would go out “ with the brand of Cain upon its forehead ”"—) : 
was applauded to the echo by the entire democratic party from t] 6 
lakes tothe Gulf. With that record behind him Mr. Pendleton wag 
honored with a vice-presidential nomination. A democratic state 
man of New York in Cooper’s Institute denounced the greey)ack - 
said it was “adevice to cheat honest labor with false dollars.” [{¢ 
derided it and scoffed at it, and then defended the golden eagle and 
the bond and the bondholder with a pathos that wrung tears from 
his democratic auditors. This gentleman was made in 15s the 
democratic candidate for the Presidency. 

These scraps of history may appear old. They are so, but I wil] 
call attention to events of a more recent date. Gentlemen remember 
Saint Lonis, its platform and its candidates. Did that convention of 
all the democracy go into spasms because the republican party in the 
National Congress had pledged the Government to resume specie pay- 
ments on the Ist day of January, 1879? Did it charge that resump- 
tion was being brought about with indecent haste? Did it by its 
platform or by its candidate antagonize any essential feature of the 
resumption act? Is it not true that the democratic party on this 
historic occasion complained piteously that for eleven years resump- 
tion had been delayed ; that for eleven years the greenback had been 
a circulating lie; that for eleven years the party in power had, in 
wanton disregard of the national credit, neglected to put into opera- 
tion effective measures for securing a return to a coin basis? The 
language of the Saint Louis convention was emphatic. It said: 

We denounce tho financial imbecility and immorality of that party which during 
eleven years of peace has made no advance toward resumption, no preparation for 
resumption. * * * We denounce the failure for all these eleven years of 
peace tomake good the promise of the legal-tender note, which is a changing stan 


ard of value in the hands of the people and the non-payment of which is a disre 
gard of the plighted faith of the nation. 


Could the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. EWING, ]the author of the pend- 
ing bill, have secured an indorsement of this measure from that con- 
vention? He can answer. The answer is in the record of the con- 
vention. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EWinG] implored the con- 
vention to commit itself to the repeal of the law of 1°75 “ because it 
was highly injurious to the business of the country ;” and it refused 
to do so by a vote of more than two to one. It occurs to me that the 
rhetorical figure of the eloquent gentleman from Georgia [ Mr. Frt- 
TON] might be appropriately applied to this assemblage of demo- 
crats at Saint Louis. The panic of 1573 was still upon the people. 
The resumption act stood upon the statute-book. Bankruptcies 


| were multiplying, values contracting, and labor seeking reimunerative 


employment in vain. 

“ Darkness and hurricane were upon the deep. Signal guns were 
heard through the gloom. Ships were going down and precious lives 
were being ingulfed. In the midst of this ruin there stood” the 
Saint Louis “ wreckers awaiting their prey and comforting themselves” 
with the declaration that any attempt to save ships or the crew would 
be “a disregard of the plighted faith of the nation.” The national con- 
vention of the democratic party in 1376 was a convention of resump- 
tionists, of men who favored immediate resumption, and who, in the 
main, believed “the way to resume was to resume.” The purpose of 
this convention was to convince the people, including the bondholders 
and bullionists, that the national democratic party was in favor of 4 
policy that would bring specie payments more certainly and speedily 
than that of the republican party. 

The convention insulted the anti-resumptionists, the supporters of 
this measure, by declaring in favor of the repeal of the date clause 
of the resumption act “ because it was a hinderance to resumption.” No 
pledge was given to prolong the time for returning toa coin currency, 
and, indeed, these gentlemen seemed anxious to have the country be- 
lieve that resumption might come, in the event ofa democratic victory, 
at an earlier day than that fixed by existing law. Thesupportersof this 
bill know that it had no standing at Saint Louis, that it was rejected 
from the platform and rebuked squarely and flatly by the convention. 
The men who controlled the convention were capitalists and bond- 
holders, and, of course, in favor of a metallic currency. The « andi- 
date of the convention was its fit representative. By his messages 
and official action as governor of New York he had committed bim- 
self and his great State to the resumption of specie payments on the 





1st day of January, 1879, the very day named by the act of 1875; and | the liquidation of this immense sum of indebtedness? No one 


. joa er accepting the presidential nomination was in keeping with | 
‘he record he had made as governor and in harmony with the plat- | 
a ynade for him by the convention. I need not pause to ask my 
\ moeratic friends if they supported Mr. Seymour, Mr. Greeley, and 
Vir, Tilden, if they accepted the work of the Saint Louis convention. | 
Let me say to them that the passage of this billis a stinging rebuke 
ty the last democratic national convention, to its platform, to its 


5 a date, and to all these who approved its action. 

“To another significant fact I would respectfully call the attention 
of our democratic friends. The convention at Saint Louis was omi- 
nously silent, ostentatiously silent on the subject of national banks 
and the publie-eredit aet. Will the gentlemen explain why they stood 
mute in the presence of this “giant fraud,” the public-credit act— 


this “stupendous monopoly,” the vational-banking system? The epi- | 
thets employ are borrowed from the rhetoric of these gentlemen. I | 


ieg them to explain the position of the national democracy on these 
most interesting and important questions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have thought best to say this much as to the 
attitude of the democratic party on this question. I might with pro- 
priety « all upon the democratic supporters of this bill to defend their 
own record, and charge them with having been the friends of the 
“bloated bondholder and the bullionist,’ with having indorsed a 
policy that “robs labor in the interest of capital” and that is making 
“the poor poorer and the rich richer.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Speaker, it would be well for our democratic friends 
to remember that their party is by no means united in the support 
of this repeal; that if the democracy of the nation were to assemble 
to-morrow in convention a proposition to repeal the resumption act 
would receive less favor than it did at Saint Louis last year. The 
anti-resumption democrat in defending his party and making its 
action accord with his views on this question will find an ample tield 
for the exercise of his genius, and when he shall have fully accom- 
plished that work he will have but little time left for denouncing 
republican legislation. I suggest to my friends on the other side, in 
all kinaness, that it will perhaps be wise if we recognize that differ- 
ences exist in our respective political families; that these differences 
are honest ones; that all are alikesiucere and acting from conviction, 
aud let partisanship wholly disappear from this discussion. 

I will now proceed, sir, to give some reasons for supporting the 
bill reported by the committee, and in doing so I recognize the force 
of the logic that “if a man has not a good reason for doing a thing 
he has one good reason for letting it alone.” The act sought to be 
repealed contemplates the resumption of specie payments on the Ist 
day of January, 1879, or within a period of less than fourteen months 
from this time. If this measure be not adopted and the statute 
remains unchanged, the time is but a little more than a year distant 
when all debts, public and private, the debts of States, counties, 
towns, townships, railroads, and individuals, will be payable only in 
coin. The law as it now stands will, in thirteen months, put all 
debts, the Treasury note, the national-bank note, bank deposits, 
promissory notes, mortgages, judgments, book accounts, and every 
legal liability payable in money upon a coin basis. What is the 
amount of this debt so soon to become payable in coin? Of green- 
backs and national-bank notes, $700,000,000; of railroad and canal 
debts, $2,200,000,000 ; of State securities, $400,000,000; the national 
debt, $2,150,000,000. To this vast and almost incalculable sum must 
be added township, town, individual, and city obligations. How much 
these aggregate there is no means for ascertaining. The sum is enor- 


mous. As to the extent of our city indebtedness I find the following | 


in a leading and reliable public journal: 


Few persons are aware of the enormous extent of the municipal indebtedness of 
American cities. An article in the September number of the Galaxy furnishes 
some statistics on this subject which are at once suggestive and alarming. In 
order to obtain reliable data, one hundred and fifty cities, representing every State 
in the Union, were selected, and the authorities were requested to furnish informa- 
tion as to their comparative debt, valuation, taxation, and population in the years 
of 1866 and 1°76, respectively. Of the cities applied to one hundred and thirty re- 
sponded, so that the information so far as it goes may be considered trustworthy. 
(Of these one hundred and thirty cities every one shows a very large increase of 
‘debt and taxation during the period named. We have not space to give the table 
indetail. The total debt of the cities named in 1866 was $221,312 000; in 1876 it 
Was $614,272,663, showing an increase in ten years of $393,066,663. The population 
of the same cities increased from 5.919,914 in 1866 to 8,576,249 in 1876. The annual tax 
in 1566 was $64,060,098, and in 1876 it was $112.711,275. Taking some of thecities at 
random, the debtof Albany, New York, increased from $665,509 in 1366 to $2,762,000 
in 1576 that of Boston from $13,021,463 to $43,590,497; that ot Buffalo from 750,500 
to $7,139,291; thatof Baltimore from $21,922,656 to $33,343,251; that of Cleveland 
from $2,420,333 to $7,261,000; that of Detroit from $451,968 to $2,630,900; that of Cin 
cinnati from $3,203,000 to $23,334,701 ; that of Chicago from 25,397,064 to $17,231,692; 
thatof Pittsburgh from $2,454,482 to $13,772,466; that of Saint Louis from $5,671,500 
to $16,314,000, and so on, every city in the whole list showing a large increase, 
Taping trom deuhie through three or four to seven and eight times as much in 
"O as in 1566, 

This showing of the rapid increase of city indebtedness finds its 
parallel in that of all other indebtedness, personal and corporate. 
W hat will be the result of converting this vast body of credits into coin 
obligations? Who can predict? But it issaid these debts are not all 
‘ue aud will not be due at the date fixed by the resumption act. This 
1s true, but $700,000,000 of Treasury and bank-notes, all bank deposits 
and discounts, large sums of corporate and individual debts, will ma- 
ture by that time. In view of these indisputable facts, will it be 
possible to then resume goin paymeuts without the most disastrous | 

consequences? How much coin will we have with which to begin | 


| - 
| three years about $50,000,000 in coin. 
| months the sum is increased to $100,000,000. 
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ean 
tell. If I comprehend thestatement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


he has hoarded, by the authority of the resumption act, in nearly 
Suppose, during the remaining 


‘his will equal, if we 
can rely upon the statistics, one-half and more wf the whole volume 


of coin in the country. Is it safe toattempt resumption upon so small 


|}asum? I believe it not only unsafe but impossible. This condition 
| of things would be an invitation to the gold gamblers and speculators 
| to raid the Treasury and exhaust the coin, so that they might again 


speculate upon the necessities of the nation for gold. Then, again, 
this increased demand for coin, with the small supply, will be a temp- 
tation to get up corners upon it, and, in defiance of the law and of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, coin will go np. 

Should the effort to resume fail it will be infinitely worse for the 
public credit than if the experiment had never been made. The ex- 
periment will fail. It will fail if all history is not a lie and all past 
experience not a delusion. The fact is frequently stated that all 
financial crises in the past have occurred when the volume of the 
circulating medium was at full tide. I believe this to be historically 
true. This was the case in 1797, in 1817, and again in 1837 and in 
1857. And why? That which circulated as money was wholly a 
credit currency, issued upon a pretended specie basis. While the 
people had confidence in it, accepted it in payment of debts and in 
commercial transactions, labor found employment and the people 
were prosperous. The time for payment came; the bank-bill was 
presented at some bank counter and was protested. The specie base 
was not there; the pretended specie base was a fraud and a delusion. 
Then began a run on the banks, and all, or nearly all, were found in 
the same situation. None was able to pay. Promises to pay from 
three to ten dollars in coin were made for each coin dollar in the 
bank vaults, and when payment was demanded it was found to be 
simply impossible. The result was a rapid depreciation in the value 
of bank-notes, a contraction in the volume of currency circulation, 
and a loss of confidence in all kinds of credits. In every instance 
these panics have resulted from the attempt to float a large volume 
of currency that was redeemable in coin upon an insufficient coin 
reserve. It has been so in the past and will be so in the future. 
Neither individuals, banks, nor the Government can make 1 equal 
to 10 or 5 or 3; and yet this is what the attempt to resume at the 
time fixed means. 

I am opposed to the resumption act because it contemplates a still 
further reduction of the volume of the legal-tender-note circulation. 
To reach the $300,000,000 fixed by the law a further contraction of 
over $50,000,000 must take place between this and the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1879. This is equal to nearly $4,000,000 per month; and this 
sudden contraction cannot, in my opinion, fail to add still further to 
the financial distress of the people. 

In no aspect of the case do I regard the diminution of this par- 
ticular currency expedient at this time. It is a good currency ; it is 
popular, and is the only money we have that will pay the general 
debts of the people. It pays no interest, and, answering so admira- 
bly as it does the purposes of a circulating medium, we ought not to 
take even $50,000,000 of it up with gold-interest-bearing bonds. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the law we are proposing to modify contemplates 
a contraction of the currency much more violent, extensive, and 
disastrous than the mers taking up of the legal-tender notes in excess 
of the $300,000,000. The act requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
after the Ist day of January, 1279, to redeem in coin all the legal- 
tender notes outstanding. What becomes of these notes when thus 
redeemed ? Are they canceled and destroyed or may the Secretary 
of the Treasury again put them into circulation ? 

If these bills when paid cannot again be put afloat as money, it is 
evident that it will be but a short time after the law goes into effect 
before this entire circulation is withdrawn. If it is onee taken up 
and canceled, it disappears forever from the legal-tender money of 
the nation, for, if the Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided anything in this connection, it has held that a legal-tender note 
can only be constitutionally issued by the nation as an incident to its 
war power and in a time of war. 

The question recurs, when the Treasury note is redeemed can it be 
reissued? It is insisted that existing statutes give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power to put these notes into circulation after pay- 
ment; but able gentlemen, after a careful examination of the ques- 
tion, deny that any such power exists. The gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GARDNER] the other day ably reviewed the whole subject, and 
arrived at the conclusion that when the Treasury note was paid under 
the requirements of the resumption act that was the end of it. To 
me his argument seemed conclusive. Bat I believe it is claimed 
by no one that any law exists compelling the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to keep this money after its payment in circulation. He has the 
power to do this, it is said, but may or may not exercise it. I would 
not leave so important a matter to the option of any man. The whole 
duty of the Secretary should be clearly fixed and defined by law. 
Without stopping to inquire into the correctness of either of these 
interpretations of existing laws, it is enough that doubts exist. The 
question is not so plain but that it is debatable. If the law be left 


| untouched it may be so construed by the courts as to absolutely retire 


all the notes paid or redeemed by the Government. I would avoid 
sych a possibility. I would take no hazard. 
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If there can be no reissne, certainly a very considerable portion of | 
these notes will disappear at an early day after the law becomes | 
operative. A contraction of the national-bank currency must inevi- 
tably follow that of the legal-tender notes, for the legal-tender note 
is the base upon which the banking system rests. The resumption 
act narrows this base and the banks must correspondingly lessen | 
their circulation. No one can predict the end if on the day now 
fixed every greenback, every bank-note, every note discounted at the 
bank counter, and the whole sum of bank deposits become coin obli- 
gations. It is said the banks of this country control $1,000,000,000 of 
credits, and this is a low estimate. I would put the amount at three 
times that sum. Will not the speedy return to a coin currency put 
the whole debtor class of our people at the mercy of the banks and 
the capitalist? But I cannot go farther into details. I shall vote for 
the pending bill to put an end to the proposed contraction of the 
currency, to save the legal-tender note from the dangers that environ 
it, and because the resumption of specic payments within thirteen 
months is, under the circumstances, impossible. In my opinion the 
failure of the nation to keep its promise will be more disastrous to 
the public credit than it will be to now unconditionally withdraw 
that promise. In discussing this question, I have, in referring to 
resumption,employed the term “ coin” payment, and by coin I desire 
to be understood as meaning gold, for the tendency of our legisla- 
tion is unmistakably in the direction of the single gold standard of 
values. 

But, it is said, “ Why repeal this law now that the legal-tender 
note is so nearly equal to gold?” I might retort by asking, “ What 
need was there for this law, this standing menace to commerce and 
labor, when our currency was so surely appreciating, so steadily ap- 
proximating parin gold?” In 1864 the legal-tender note was worth 
forty cents in gold, and it traveled up and up without any resump- 
tion act until 1875, when it reached eighty-five cents to the dollar. | 
Without any legislation fixing a day for redemption, in eleven 
years the purchasing power of these notes was increased more than 
100 per cent. It required no resumption act to bring about this 
grand result. It came by the economic law of supply and demand, | 
by the natural and steady swell of business and commerce. It came, 
too, without serious contraction and without paralyzing our indus- | 
trial interests. Gentlemen tell us that this bill is an attack upon the 
national credit and the national honor. If I so thought, the measure 
would not receive my sympathy or support. National credit is ua- 
tional wealth, as certainly so as are tax-lists, or labor, or commerce, | 
or money in treasury vaults. A time comes, or may come, in the 
history of every government when the revenues levied upon its peo- 
ple are unequal to the demands of its exchequer, and in exigencies 
like these a reputation for honesty and promptness is invaluable. 
National character and credit can only be built up by a faithful ob- 
servance, in absolute good faith, of every promise. 

I deny that this measure violates any contract or breaks any pledge. 
It is not repudiation. When these notes were issned no time for their 
payment was fixed by law. The nation did not know when it would 
le possible to redeem them. To give them credit, to make them an- 
swer the purpose of a circulating medium, they were made a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, save.only duties on imports and in- 
terest on the public debt. The people accepted this currency; ac- 
cepted it when it was almost valueless, when it took nearly three 
dollars of it to purchase onein gold; accepted it expecting the nation 
to redeem it when it should become able todo so, and not before. The 
people asked no resumption act, but have always been willing to post- 
pone the pa of these notes until the coming of that time of 
individual and national prosperity when it will be possible without | 
serious detriment to any class or interest. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it is not true that all those who favor a post- 
ponement of gold payments are advocates of an irredeemable paper 
currency. I amone of those who believe the greenback to be the 
note of the Government, inade so expressly by the law of its crea- 
tion; that it is a note payable in dollars, and in dollars then recog- 
nized as the constitutional and lawful money of the nation. Does 
any gentleman claim more than this? Without additional legisla- 
tion the law proposes to do more than pay these notes in the money 
then established. Then silver was money; then, and for years be- 
fore then, the silver dollar was a full legal dollar. Then all these 
notes might have been paid in silver coin. The resumptionist pro- 
poses to redeem in gold and in gold only, to redeem in a metal more 
difficult to obtain and greater in value than that required by the law 
at the time of the contract. That which was a silver ora gold debt, 
or both, at the nation’s option, has been turned into a gold debt, and 
by demonetizing silver 8 per cent. has been added to this vast sum | 
of the Government’s obligations. Neither national nor individual 
credit or honor required the greenback debt to be converted into a 
gold debt. For one, although sincerely desiring the coming of the 
day when the whole debt of the nation can be paid, when our inter- 
est-bearing debt will be extinguished, when our coin will no longer 
tlow into the coffers of the foreign capitalist and bondholder, and 
when our money will not fluctuate so as to render all business and 
commerce uncertain and hazardous, I am, nevertheless, unwilling, 
in order to secure these desirable ends, to add to the burdens that 
already weigh down the laborer, the artisan, and the farmer. 

I may therefore add, sir, another reason, an unanswerable reason, 








| nation, if it were placed in the position it had he 


| @ money that is worth the same in San Francisco 


compel the payment of a debt in gold which ought to be payable 
silver, thus robbing the Treasury and the people of millions of oa = 
I am free to admit that if silver were restored to the coinage of 
7 ld for the three-qnar. 
ters of a century prior to 1573, the hardships of the resumption ae 
would in my opinion be materially mitigated. But if silver werp rm 
stored I should still oppose any legislation that looked to the canes. 
nent retirement of the greenback from the currency of the connier, 


The wants of trade demand a paper money, a national paper money 
: 5 as in New York, jy 
Chicago as in Charleston. The people have tried local banks of jxsyo 


and will never willingly repeat the experiment. Onur lees) tende 
money answers every purpose of home business; it is cheap, it is gafe 
and the people have faith in it. It may fluctuate in its purchasins 
power, it is true, but so do silver and gold. It isa popular maner, 
The people remember the extraordinary circumstances that called i 
into being ; they remember it as the efficient friend that came to our 
relief when all seemed to have deserted us, and that it saved ti, 
Republic for us and for posterity. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that the resumption act is slowly but 
surely bringing the nation and the people back to prosperity : th, 
soon the fires will glow in our furnaces and founderies, tho black 
cloud of smok e hang about the chimneys of our mannufactories, an 
that busy ham of turning whee ls and toiling men and women wil! joe 
heard: in our mills and workshops. I devoutly hope our friends oy 
the other side of this question are inspired with the spirit of prophecy, 
Men and women anxious for honest employment have gone lous 
enough in rags; they have long enough been blue-lipped and jaw- 
sunken with Gener: they have long enough cundeatl with bloody 
feet and aching brows in search of work that they might relight tho 
fires on their cottage hearth-stones and replace the frugal meal upon 
their humble boards. 

I too, Mr. Speaker, believe the fature has a better day in store for 
us; that national and individual prosperity will come, not because 
of your gold laws and resumption laws, but in defiance of them. 
Already has our foreign-trade balance of $183,000,000 of last year 
given an impetus to business and ran the legal-tender note up until 
it has nearly touched gold. This year, it is said, our exports wil! ex- 


| ceed our imports by $250,000,000. Our foreign trade is broadening 


every year. Europe and Asia are furnishing a market for the product 
of almost every American industry. We are sending abroad our 


| pianos, sewing-machines, plows, reapers, printing-presses, type, loco- 


motives, and fabrics of cotton, iron, and brass. We are successfully 
competing with Manchester in the manufacture of prints, and wit! 
Sheffield in that of cutlery. Last year we furnished the United 
Kingdom with more wheat than Russia, British India, Germany, 
France, Egypt, and a combined, and the demand of Europe 
for our cereals this year will be greater than ever before. From this 
time forward our financial condition may improve. I hope it may. 
As an evidence of this improvement, it is said bankruptcies are 
diminishing in number and in amount of liabilities. I read from a 
mercantile-agency report : 

The mercantile agency of Dun, Barlow & Co. give the total number of failures 
in the United States for the first nine months of 1877 at 6,565, with liabilities of 
$141,952,256, against 7,050 failures and $155,272,800 liabilities for 1876. In Canada 
the failures in 1877 have been 1,646, with $20,904,976 liabilities, against 1,2 fail 
ures and $17,786,150 liabilities in 1876. Divided into periods of three months, the 
failures for 1877 have been as follows in the United States: First quarter, 2.+09 
failures, with $54,438,074 liabilities ; second quarter, 1,820 failures, with $45,065,007 
liabilities ; third quarter, 1,416 failures, with $42,346,085 liabilities. The circular 
says: ‘* The failares in the third quarter of the present year are less both in nui: 
ber and amount than for either of tho two preceding quarters, and that they are 
also less in a very marked amount than for the corresponding quarter of last year. 
For the past nine months the totals show a similar gratifying decrease.” 

It will be observed by an examination of this report that the num- 
ber of failures during the first three quarters of this year were 6,565 
and the total of liabilities $142,952,246. If the last quarter averages 
with the others, the number of failures during the year will reach 
8,750 and the liabilities be increased to about $190,000,000, This 
showing is not remarkably gratifying. In fact there is little in it of 
hope or encouragement. Why, sir, the bankruptcies in 1276 were 
only 9,092 with liabilities of $191,117,000. The difference between 
these years is inconsiderable. But when we examine the bankruptcy 
statistics a little further we will discover that the fact that the ag- 
gregate of the failures of this year is less than last is no sure indica- 
tion that the aggregate of next year will be less than this. In 1-73 
the liabilities of bankrupts were $228,000,000. The very next year, 
1874, they ran down to $155,000,000, and then in 1875 they went 


| above $200,000,000. These figures do not take us out of the shadow 


of the peril and disaster of the coming year. f 

I know our material resources to be almost without limit. When 
we think of our “ interlinking lakes,” our broad and fertile prairics, 
our boundless forests, our magnificent rivers; when we remember 
our beds of iron, silver, and copper, our inexhaustible coal-fields, our 
numberless forges, furnaces, mills, and workshops, our rapi(ly in- 
creasing population and commerce, we are apt to put an extravagant 
estimate upon our pecuniary ability. It is true we have a great 
country and a heroic and patriotic people, but have they not done 
enough and suffered enous during the past fifteen years? May we 
not now try to remove the burdens that vex and oppress them, and 
postpone the resumption of specie payments to a time—a time, I hope, 


for opposing resumption under the law as it now is, for that law will | not far distant—when the nation and the people shall have recovered 
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from the embarrassments that now beset them, and from the effects 
of the necessary but extraordinary demands made upon them during 


our recent expensive civil wart 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 
SPEECH OF HON. HENRY L. DICKEY, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thurssday, October 22, 1877. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act | 


to provide for the resumption of specic payments.” 


Mr. DICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended saying one word 
upon this much-debated question and should have contented myself 
with voting for the bill as it came from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, had not the extraordinary performance and remarka- 
ble speech of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. CuitreNDEN] im- 
wlled me to take advantage of this opportunity. The debate has 
thus far been of that serious and earnest character which the import- 
ance of the question demands and justly receives at the hands of the 
representatives of the people. 

But as L rise more for the purpose of noticing the speech of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CarrrenDEN] than making an argu- 
ment, if I should inadvertently fall out of the general line of serious- 
ness, I hope the House will pardon me. And if I should not seem to 
the gentleman from New York to fully appreciate his argument, I ask, 
too, his pardon. And while I donot “ feel constrained to ask the pro- 
tection of the Chair” for anything I may say, I do ask as a favor that 
I may be permitted to proceed withont interruption. 

I begin by reading from the speech of the gentleman from New 
York: 

Mr. Carrrenpen. Mr. Speaker, I am constrained to ask the protection of the 
Chair against all interruptions. 

Unless Lam greatly mistaken, the bill we are considering means downright re- 
pudiation; just that I hold in my hand the promise of my Government to pay 
me 810, The date of payment is fixed by law upon the statute-book ; the Govern- 
ment must keep faith with me ; failing in that, it becomes the leader of all default- 
ers and repudiators. 

Let me remind the House that this does not fully describe the pic- 
ture, and that the country may know the timidity of cunning capital 
when brought to the front in debate with “ honest labor,” it is nec- 
essary to say that the gentleman not only craved the protection of 


the Chair, and flaunted full in the face of this House an unredeemed | 
ten-dollar greenback, demanding his pay in gold, charging the friends | 


of this bill and the Government with being repudiators, but that he 
was ensconced, like a masked battery, behind the marble breast- 
works of the Clerk’s desk, as if in fear his unjust charges and unholy 
demands would bring down upon his devoted head an angry storm 
of withering frowns from the friends of labor and repeal. 

Here was a sight the country never can forget. The poor, crump- 
led, quivering greenback, looked as if it had only been born to be 
cursed, while the very eagle upon its face screamed to be redeemed, 
if it could only find a redeemer. 

True, it had been the savior of the Union and Constitution; it 
had contributed vastly to the comfort and happiness of millions of 
our citizens; it had been recognized by Presidents and Cabinets, and 
all the high functionaries of the land, as “the currency of the coun- 
try,” and as the “ best that has ever been devised.” True, the people 
were well satisfied with it, and from no quarter of the country were 


they asking to be involved more deeply in the throes of distress and | 


bankruptey by foreed resumption; but what cared the gentleman 
from New York? This mighty Republic owed him $10. He held in 
his hand the unpaid note. Hédemanded the gold. He was a creditor 
and he intended to be, until he could get gold for his paper, and if 
he did not get it, and quick too, then the Government is the “ leader 
of all defaulters,” and Boss Tweed to boot, and is a “ repudiator.” 
Alas poor Yorick! Poor Government, poor people. They cannot pay 
and if they can’t, how can they ? 
’Tis true ‘tis pity, and pity 'tis ‘tis true. 

But the gentleman says: 

Here we have it, Mr. Speaker. Repudiate! That, in truth, is the word. I do 
hot exaggerate. It comes as arushing mighty wind comes! We are now shaken 
by a wild blast of a grand currency illusion, which has swept over the plains of the 
South, the prairies of the West, carrying this House by storm on Monday, and 
threatening to ingulf the national integrity! The bill before us justifies the most 
serious apprehensions. I¢ is a plain breach of contract. 

What shall I say tothis? Oh, you nanghty, naughty men of the 
West and South, to come like a “rushing mighty wind ;” like “ wild 
blasts,” and like great beasts to frighten the coy little beauty, Miss 
Resumption, away! 

The Secretary of the Treasury thinks she is his darling, while all 
the bankers, brokers, and bullionistg are paying their most earnest 
and lover-like devotions to her. 

Did it ever occur to,the gentleman from New York that she is the 
daughter of the people? And that with their strong right arms, if 


need be, they might be so aronsed as to protect and defend her from 
being forced against the will of her legitimate parent by these 
| wolves of the money vaults. 
We love to see her petted and courted and even caressed by the 
| Secretary and the fine-haired aristocracy of the “coin bags,” and 
hope some day when a few more years have added steadiness to her 
gait and manners that the match may be consummated, the desires of 
| all her lovers satisfied, and peace and harmony reign in the entire 
family. But for the present I freely confess to the gentleman that 
= — something after the fashion he describes. But need that 
| be so 

I have seen on the stage an act in which mighty wrestlers assail 
each other with all the muscle and science and skill at their com- 
mand. Time is called. Again and again, around and around, stoop- 
ing, standing, leaning forward and backward, on knee, on elbow, on 
hip and off, until at last, exhausted and weary and wilted, a puff of 
breath from one lands the other upon the broad of his back. 

So here after three years of wrangling and many days of debate the 
end is near, and with half an eye “ The wayfaring man, though a fool,” 
may see the bullionists trembling before the gentle blasts from the 
united West and South. 

BREACH OF CONTRACT. 

But the gentleman grows furious and charges the friends of this 
repeal measure with bad faith, with breaking a contract. 
| this bill is “a plain breach of contract.” 

Sir, let us go back a little; let us see with what grace this charge 
and this language come from that quarter of the country. 

Has the gentleman so soon forgotten the outrage of the bullionists 
and the republican party in 1869, when the bonds that were then pay- 
able in greenbacks were by Congress, under the pretense of strength- 
ening the public credit, converted into bonds payable in coin only, 
thus adding millions of burden tothe already unbearable mountain 
of debt? Was not that a breach of faith with the common people ? 
Was it not the violation of a sacred contract partly executed ? Was 
it not class legislation of a character calculated to enhance the prop- 
erty of the bondholder and depreciate the property of the farmer, 
and has that not been the visible and most disagreeable effect of it 
all through the West and South? 

Has the gentleman so soon forgotten the conduct of the bullionists 
and the republican party in 1873, when they repudiated the silver 
dollar as not being of sufficient fineness for their high bred stomachs 
and delicate fingers, by virtue of which act their bonds became pay- 
able in gold alone that before were payable in gold and silver? The 
silver dollar had been for over eighty years a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, for any amount. Suddenly it is 
stricken down and reduced, shorn of its power by Shylocks, until it 
| is now a legal tender for but the pitiful sum of $5; and all this that 
the value of the bonds of capital should be enhanced, while labor and 
agricultural interests must bear the additional burden and be corre- 
spondingly depressed. 

And now, not satisfied with these acts of bad faith, repudiation, and 
breach of contract, like vampires upon the body-politic, this same 
school of aristocratic legislators, backed by the money sharks of Wall 
| street, would become extortioners as well, through means of forced 
resumption. Sir, we of the West have too long been silent. Woe 
demand now to be heard. We intend to be heard. Repudiation or 
not, breach of contract or not, we demand the repeal of the resump- 
tion act, and shall not cease in our demands nor in our efforts until 
relief shall come to our people, patient and long suffering. 

But, sir, we hurl back the charge of repudiation and breach of con- 
tract. It is false that our people or the friends of this bill are repu- 
diators. We denounce the charge as unjust, unfounded, and without 
the faintest reason to support it. 

The gentleman forgets that there is no time fixed on the greenback 
for its payment and confounds his eager, hot-haste demand to be 
paid gold, and to be paid now or never—and his eyes do not behold 
the shining eagles offered in exchange for his quivering greenbacks 
as equivalent to refusing to pay at all. 

Pray, gentlemen, be a little charitable, a little patient. Your cellars 
and pantries are well filled, your clothes are respectable, your fami- 
lies do not know what it is to want, but are happy as plenty can make 
them. Thisis not so everywhere inthis prond country. Want, abso- 
lute want, the gaunt, hungry wolf, with gleaming, merciless eyes, is 
at the door of thousands of humble homes in our land. His steps 
were directed there by your legislation of 1869, 1873, and 1875, and 
we are here in behalf of those who cry out to us for help, to demand 
that, so far as legislation can repair the wrong and remove the wolf, 
it shall be given ; and there shall be no peace until it is given. 


He says 








“ PRICELESS HERITAGE.” 


But I am neglecting the gentleman from New York, [Mr. CuItrENe 
DEN.] He continued: 
It is apparent to the whole country and to the civilized commerce of mankind, 
since the votes of Monday, November 4, that an irredeemable-paper-inoney delusion 
| has done its perfect work in the minds and potgene of a large majority of the 
| popular branch of our National Legislature, and that it remains for the people to 
arouse themselves to know tho truth and save their priceless heritage from a 
| bondage only less terrible than human slavery itself. 


| Sir, this is terrible; it is sad, it is humiliating. Since this House 
has voted to restore silver to its acenstomed and lawfal place as 
| money, “it is apparent that an irredeemable-paper-money delusion 





42 


has done its perfeet work ” and Congress and the people have gone | 


crazy and the * 


only 


priceless heritage” is about to go into “a bondage 
less terrible than human slavery.” I was stunned, chilled, 
shocked. I did not want to lose my share of the “ priceless heritage,” 
and I know my people did not want to lose theirs. Here was trouble 
indeed. If I vote to continue this resumption law, and thus cause 
contraction of the currency to continue and the greenback to be re- 
deemed, canceled, and destroyed, as the gentleman from New York 
wants me to do, then I will save my share of the “ priceless heritage,” 
as well as that of my people; but if I vote to repeal this resumption 
law and save the greenback to the people, then I lose my share of 
the “ priceless heritage” and so will my people. What shall we do 
to save our “ heritage?” On my right hand sat my colleague, the 
manager of this repealing bill, (Mr. Ewinc.] I turned to him for 
relief, and great drops of perspiration covered his manly brow and 
tears were stealing down his trembling cheeks. He could not speak, 
but only sorrowfully and slowly shook his head. Oh, our “ priceless 
heritage!” My mind was filled with gloom, and I could but sigh in 
the broken accents of that heart-stricken father who said— 
Come back! come back! he cried in grief 
Across the stormy water 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter! O, wy daughter! 
The gentleman proceeded : 


I lay it down, Mr. Speaker, as a proposition firmly rooted in the deepest convic- 
tions of every thoughtful and upright citizen, that the national integrity shall not 
be sacrificed, and I declare to you, to my constituents. and to the people of the 
whole country that there never has been a day in American history since the days 
of colonial dependence when our national hover and welfare were so imperiled as 
now. Say not that this is an extravagant and heated statement. 


On my left sat my colleague, the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, (Mr. BANNING, ] and as the dreadful words “ so im- 
periled as now” fell as seething, burning meteors from the lips of 
the eloquent gentleman from New York in behalf of the bondholders, 
I turned to my colleague, and behold, what a change! Sir, I searcely 
could believe my eyes. He looked my very ideal of great military 
commanders. His face was flushed, his eye fixed in space and fairly 
beaming with the prospect and pomp of glorious war: 


And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across his peaceful breast. 


Just in front of me sat another colleague, chairman of the Com- 


the prospect of having added to his fifteen hundred pension claims 
still further burdens from an unexpected source. 

I gazed over the House,and it presented an indescribable, awe- 
stricken surprise, and if not in tears it certainly should have been, 
for gentlemen in the lobbies were compelled to hoist their umbrellas 
to protect themselves from the showers of tears that fell from the 
galleries, 

What was to happen I knew not. A wild sort of terror seized upon 
me. Sad, weird strains of music seemed floating in the air. I turned 
in my chair and beheld the chairman of Banking and Currency, 
{ Mr. BucKNER, ] his usually merry face buried in his hands, while he 
secmed sadly humming— 

Only three grains of corn, mother. 

Sir, at this supreme moment of universal sympathy and extraor- 
dinary sadness, could I have given utterance to the words that then 
crowded into my throat I should have moved the House to instruct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem at once the ten-dollar note, 
which still fluttered, like a helpless, wounded bird, in the gentle- 
man’s hand. No wonder the gentleman exclaimed as he did: 

Mr. Speaker, we are a spectacle to-day which future historians may deecribe 
with weeping and amazement. 

It was a scene the like of which we ne’er may see again. Look! 
I see him yet; the creditor of this mighty Government, holding aloft 
its ten-dollar promise to pay, demanding gold or blood, while the 
cruel winds of the West and South hissed in the sufferer’s ear Wait! 
Wait! W-a-i-t! 

OHIO ELECTION. 

Again he said: 

It has been intimated that the silver and anti-resumption bills are the sullen 
reverberation of the late Obio election 


Here the gentleman is right. And now it is not only “intimated,” 
but the gentleman and all other force resumptionists are plainly told 
that it is the “reverberation of the late Ohio election,” and the thun- 
ders of these bills have been reverberating from other States and will 
continue until the people shall be heard and they become the law of 
the land. 

The democracy of Ohio went before the people with these proposi- 
tions: 

That, as a means of relieving the distressed portions of the community and re 
moving the great stringency complained of in business circles, we demand the 
immediate repeal of the resumption act. 

That we denounce as an outrage upon the rights of the 
the republican measure demonetizing silver, and deman 
which shall restore to silver its monetary power. 


»ple the enactment of 
the passage of a law 


Upon these the battle was fought and won, notwithstanding the 
fiat of the Secretary of the Treasury, issued from Manstield, Ohio, to 
the contrary. The gentleman, like other deluded and mistaken in- 





| frozen upon their whiskers. 


|} Ohio. 
mittee on Pensions, [Mr. Ricr,] who heaved deep-drawn sighs upon | 
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dividnals, undertakes to account for that election in this pass 
his speech: 


re of 


It is said that eighty thousand republican machine politicians refuss 
Ohio because their own upright leader kept his promises faithfully to 1 


Let me say to him and all others who pretend to think tha; 
that this is a slander upon the republican party of Ohio. T), 
not now “cighty thonsand republican machine politicians 
State, nor the eighth part of that number; they have greatly j, 
proved, they are Connie and, if no republican upon this floor pene! 
it, I will, for the people of my State. It is believed that the py, . 
dent’s “southern policy” is indorsed by eight-tenths of the inte! 
voters of that State, and that, if the Cleveland convention, whic) 
nominated Judge West for governor, had given him that hearty ta 
dorsement which his “policy” and broad statesmanship in this rev ind 
demanded at their hands, it would have been far more creditalle to 
their party. But, sir, without them he has— 

Plucked off the old bark when the inner 
Was slow to renew it, 

And put to the Lord's work the sinner 
When saints failed to do it. 


went 


And a glorious work has been accomplished. 

The democracy had long advocated this line of policy, and in their 
convention took occasion to congratulate the country upon the cop- 
duct of the Administration toward the South in giving to them that 
which by the Constitution belonged to them, and of which they had 
so long been unjustly deprived. In the language of the sage of Fryjt 
Hill, Bill Allen, of Ohio, “ we support the Administration by the job.” 
and in this job he does not lack for friends in either party in Ohio, 
In this, as it was eloquently expressed by the gentleman from Louis. 
iana, (Mr. ELLIs, } “ he has drawn the best heart of the whole people 
to him. 

Two causes mainly operated in that election: The first was the 
folly of the Cleveland convention platform upon the labor question, 
and the communistic speech of Judge West accepting the nomina- 
tion for governor. The second and chief one was the financial ques- 
tion. The democracy, with the timely blow from the President, had 
succeeded at last in burying forever the accursed corpse of the spook 
of the war. The bickerings, heartburnings, and prejudices engen- 
dered during the war, and rekindled from year to year since by 
preaching the gospel of hate, had no place in the late campaign in 
The great financial measures, which before had been obscured 
by this means, now stood out clearly before the people, and largo 
numbers of the republican party, who before were kept in ignorance 
of the true financial situation, now stood amazed, and unable to con- 
sent to vote with the democrats yet, remained in doubt from the 
polls. This, sir, is the key to the correct solution of the late elec- 
tions. 

RESUMPTION UNREPEALED. 

Now let us suppose that the resumption act is to remain unrepealed 
and in full force, that in a little more than thirteen months from 
this date, on the Ist of January, 1679, we have resumed in fact, and 
what will be the situation? Will greenbacks be at par with gold? 
I answer no; not until they are laid upon the Treasurer’s desk and 
the gold counted out for them. Do youask why? Lanswer that tho 
greenback itself will aot pay custom-house dues. It will not pay 
the interest on the public debt or any part of the principal. It is 
shorn of its paying power by the very law of its creation and can- 
not be equal to that money which pays demands that it cannot pay. 
Hence it will be a little below gold and the premium ample for 
brokers and sharks to trade upon. 

Now I return to my friend from New York, [Mr. CHITTENDEN, | and 
I will read this most deplorable lamentation from his speech. He 
says: 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the greenback is the most 


try has over encountered, slavery only excepted. 
to express its true character. 


werfal enemy our coun 
I wish I were master of words 
It is not money, buta device. It does not pretend 
to represent capital or labor. It is debt, representing the oxigency of a great civil 
war. It is a device in its nature and in its influence on mankind, precisely like the 
paper-money devices of the days of our colonial dependence in the early part of the 
eighteenth century; of John Law's Mississippi scheme; the assignat of the French 
revolution, and the continental money of our own revolutionary times. 

There is nothing in the history of these several paper-money delusions to war 
rant the belief that the enback will ever be fully paid. On the contrary all their 
traditions point to repudiation, and current events point the same way. 

The resumption act is in full force, and the Ist day of January, 
1879, has come. It is a biting cold New Year’s morning, and just six 
o'clock. Common people have not yet begun tostir. But look yonder, 
at the door of the office of the assistant treasurer stands a long row of 
men, with overcoats closely buttoned, carpet-sacks in hand, stamping 
and pufling their breaths out wpon the clear cold air, and it curls grace- 
fully up like the smoke from the farm-houses where they are not 
thinking of “cent. per cent.” Approach nearer. At the head of tlie 
column stands a man very like the gentleman from New York, iui- 
patiently stamping and rapping at the door. In his rear is a stouter 
man and back of him a still larger. From him the taper begins, avd 
gradually drops down to the twenty-first man, who is very short, 
dark complexioned, and has an enormous hook nose. The breath: is 
Is there a train to depart soon, and the 
depot not open? What doesitmean? Aha! the door opens, and the 
man who resembles the gentleman from New York lays upon the 
counter $20,000 in greenbacks, in packages of $50 each, and receives 





hic wold. Then, with asmile that cracks the frost from his cheeks, he 
oes «Two hundred dollars before breakfast; that pays me pretty 
seal] for my speech which was the means of defeating the repeal of 
the splendid law. Vil breakfast now at Delmonico’s.” So the live- 
- jay the sharks and brokers come, until the rush alarnis the treas- | 


mop who Will soon be short—and there we drop the curtain. 
OTHER PROPOSITIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, it is strange that the enemies of the bill now under 
eopsideration, nearly all, admit the impracticability of the resump- | 
tion Jaw as it now stands, and amendment after amendment, perhaps | 
twenty, have been offered to the bill of the committee. How rich | 
we are in great financiers, who manage the currency question to their 
wwn entire satisfaction! Hear the substitute offered by the gentle- 

van from New York: 

+ enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
1 in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
authorized to withdraw, as soon as the necessary preparations can be made, 
leval-tender notes of the United States, whenever presented by the holders 
thereof, and issue therefor, dollar for dollar of face value, coupon or registered 
nds of the United States in the spirit of the original legal-tender act: Provided, | 
That the bonds authorized by this act shall be payable in gold at the expiration of 
forty years from the Ist day of January, 1877, and bear interest at the rate of 4 per 
cont. per annum, payable quarterly in gold, 

sec. 2. That the bonds authorized by this act shall be availablo for deposit in the | 

-asury of the United States for banking purposes under the various provisions 
f law relating to national banks. 

8. That the legal-tender notes received in exchange for bonds under this act 
« destroyed, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 


“t Lhat all laws inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

(his, sir, like many others, is but a rider attempting to kill the bill 
before the House. It is simply a proposition to the people of this 
country to gratify the avarice of money-getters and money-lenders | 
by exchanging a non-interest-bearing de >t of $354,554,595 for an in- | 
tcrest-bearing debt of the same sum, at 4 per cent., payable quarterly 
in gold. The peony will not consent to this. It would be adding 
$15,000,000 annually to their taxes. Let their favorite money alone. 
They do not ask to have it redeemed nor to have it funded, but they 
do ask that it shall remain, and that, with the repeal of the resump- | 
tion act, legislation, for the present at least, shall cease. 

I will, however, say to the gentleman that if he will frame a bill 
for the funding of his ten-dollar note into a forty-year bond, at 4 per 
cont., we will endeavor to pass it, if that will satisfy him. 

CONCLUBION. 

It is claimed by some that the greenbacks may be reissued under 
the resumption aet. Let no man delude himself with any such mis- 
take. It cannot be done; there is no law for it. The argument of 
my colleague [Mr. GARDNER] is clear, concise, and conclusive upon 
this point, the Secretary of the Treasury is of the same opinion, 
and the best lawyers in the country concur in this view. The several | 
amendments offered here all go to establish this construction, as does | 
the view of Mr. Bristow, who, as Secretary of the Treasury, said in 
his official report: 


sit 


The faith of the Government now stands pledged to resumption on and after 
January 1, 1879, and to the final redemption and removal from the currency of the 
country of thé legal-tender notes as fast as they shall be presented for redemption, 
according to the provisions of the act of January 14, 1875. 

So that the proposition is, silver being a legal tendex for but $5, 
the legal-tender notes to be redeemed and destroyed and gold to re- 
main the only legal-tender money in the country! Who, I ask, in 
truth and soberness can say that the people of this country desire 
this unjust state of affairs ? 

here is now, after three years’ effort, but $57,436,071 in the Treas- 
ury applicable to the redemption of the legal-tenders. This evidence 
proves the folly, as well as the impossibility, of excuting the resump- | 
tion law. Can $350,000,000 be redeemed with $57,500,000? With | 
these facts before us, how can there be any question as to our duty ? 
While I hope to see the day when our Treasury will be so replenished 
that resumption may be easy, gradual, and certain, I know that it 
has not yet come, and that this law, banging like a threatening sword 
above the people, so paralyzes the industries of the country that 
nothing short of its unconditional repeal can give the needed relief. 





Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. A. BICKNELL, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, November 22, 1877, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled 
to provide for the resamption of specie payments.” 
Mr. BICKNELL. Mr. Speaker, the people of my district and a 


large majority of the people of Indiana demand the repeal of the 
resumption act. 


‘They care little for Wall street, or the doctrines in vogue there, but 
they understand their own interests ; they know when they are hurt, 


‘An act 
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| talist have derived any benetit from it. 
| anarchy impending. 


| national policy, it ought to be adhered to. 


A3 


and they seek no instruction in that behalf from the money kings of 
the East, or their adherents. i 

When they are told, as we have been told here, that the notes of 
the United States have been, or will be, a greater curse to the coun 
try than African slavery, that the repeal of the resumption act would 
be dishonesty and repudiation, advocated by all the gamblers and 
thieves, they treat such statements as they deserve to be treated. 

They remember that a few years ago the country was prosperous, 
business flourishing, the currency sutlicient in volume to maintain 
and stimulate the productive energy of the people; they remember 
how rapidly that productive energy was creating public and private 
wealth and promoting the general welfare. 

In the midst of that prosperity the republican Secretary of the 
Treasury, not content to let well enough alone, began his contraction 
of the national currency. Bankruptcy and ruin followed. As that 
contraction was continned, bankruptcy and poverty were increased 
until the liabilities of business men and corporations stranded and 
ruined in the last nine years exceed $1,000,000,000, The adversaries 
of the resumption act predicted these consequences. They had a 
right to predict them, because there never was in any country a like 
contraction of the currency that failed to produce like disaster. 

A policy with such results needs no learned financial argument to 
overthrow it. It carries its own refutation with it. 


The doctrinaire 


| tells us that our ruin is all right; that we have been undergoing a 


sound treatment; but we perceive that none but the wealthy capi- 
The value of his money, its 
purchasing power, has been augmented by each successive contrac- 
tion of the currency, but there has been a shrinkage of all other 
values. The active business men have been ruined; all but the capi- 
talist have suffered; and the toiling millions, the laboring-men of the 
country, have suffered most of all. They have lost even the oppor- 
tunity of labor; there is nothing for them todo. The consequences 
are strife and tumult and violence around us, and revolution and 
This is too great a price to pay for “ improving 
the public credit.” 

The people did not demand contraction of the currency; the only 
avowed reason for it was “to improve the public credit ;’ whatever 
the real reason may have been, the results are disaster and ruin. 


| The ery for the repeal of the resumption act is the cry of experience. 
| Gentlemen opposing the repeal admit that the resumption act was 


unnecessary and unwise, but they say, having been adopted as tho 
I submit that it is not the 
part of wisdom to persist in error; it is better to take a step back- 
ward than to go forward to certain failure. The resumption act 
ought to be repealed because it has promoted more stringent con- 


| traction of the currency, and because it has been and is fatal to all 


business activity by compelling the hoarding of capital and forbidc- 
ding its investment in houses or lands or any legitimate branch of 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON, E. W. KEIGHTLEY, 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


MICHIGAN, 


Thursday, November 22, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled ‘‘An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments. 

Mr. KEIGHTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire, as briefly as possible, to 
place before the House and upon the record my reasons for the vote 
[ intend to cast upon the pending bill. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since the passage of what is known 
as the resumption act, pledging the nation to the resumption of spe- 
cie payments on the Ist day of January, 1879. Since the resumption 
act became a law the course of trade has been directed, contracts 
have been entered into, and all business has been managed with ref- 
erence to resumption at the time therein mentioned. Values have 
been largely adjusted upon that lower scale which must necessarily 
follow the restoration of our currency to coin value. The price of 
gold has gradually fallen, or the Government credit has advanced, (I 
care not which it may be called,) until the difference between the 
coin dollar and the legal-tender paper dollar is but little more than 
nominal. 

To-day we are called upon by the friends of this bill to recall the 
nation’s promise of three years’ standing without substituting any 
assurance that the United States willever redeem its promises to pay. 

Without considering the question of honor here involved, my con- 
victions touching the long train of evils that follow in the track of 
irredeemable paper money and uncertain values would lead me to 
record my vote against the bill. 

I have often seen it stated by advocates of a purely paper currency 
that regularity and steadiness in the volume and valne of a nation’s 
currency are absolutely necessary to its permanent prosperity. I 
know that those who desire to see the nation’s promise to pay worth 
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one hundred cents on the dollar in coin fully agree with them. In speculation had spent its foree. Independent of the Pacific 


fact it may be regarded as a self-evident proposition, for by no other 
means can steadiness in values of all kinds be maintained. 

The honorable gentlemen whose report upon questions relating to 
silver has lately been placed before us have most fully and ably dis- 
cussed therein the distress attendant upon falling prices. The arga- 
ment should lead us to look with equal anxiety upon a rapid appre- 
ciation in values as being but the prelude to a fall certain to follow. 

Values can only permanently and healthily advance in exact ac- 
cordance with the addition by labor to the sum of human wealth, 
and whenever or wherever they are forced upward rapidly by legis- 
lation or speculation a corresponding fall is sure to follow in obe- 
dience to a law higher than any human enactment. We can only 
guard against either by securing steadiness in the value and volume 
of our currency. 

No currency which depends entirely for its volume and value upon 
the varying judgment of each succeeding Congress can have this 
quality, The Congress of to-<lay may solemnly decree that the 
money of the country shall be of a certain character and amount, 
but it can in no manner undertake that the Congress of to-morrow 
will respect its action or its money. Thus no guarantee is possible 
of steadiness in the supply, that it will not be largely increased or 
reduced, which uncertainty deranges legitimate business while it 
breeds speculation as naturally as sparks tly upward. 

The strongest inducement is offered thereby to one class to influ- 
ence legislation in Congress to the end that the currency may be 
increased, that it may be more cheaply obtained to discharge indebt- 
edness, and to another class to influence legislation in the opposite 
direction for an opposite reason, and the amount of our currency 
would go up or down as the bulls or bears predominated in Congress. 

On the other hand gold and silver, that which has been recognized 
as money from the earliest history of the world, as the only proper 
legal tender, furnish a currency which cannot fail to be compara- 
tively steady in its volume and value. The amount cannot be rap- 
idly increased or reduced by legislative bodies or speculative rings, 
while trade itself may be relied upou to furnish supplemental bills of 
credit in every form required, without giving to any individual, cor- 
poration, or government power to issue more promises to pay, to be 
received at a given price, than such individual, corporation, or gov- 
ernment can convince the world it can maintain convertible into coin. 

It is therefore plain to me that it is our first duty to restore the 
country to the old, steady basis of values at the earliest practicable 
moment, or at least not abandon this purpose altogether. To indefi- 
nitely prolong the use of irredeemable paper money is to continue 
and intensify the uncertainties in values which in the past has de- 
stroyed confidence, paralyzed the hand of industry, and brought dis- 
aster and disorder upon the country. 

We are told with many a flourish that the resumption act has 
brought these burdens upon us, and that to lift them from the nation 
we must abandon its purpose absolutely. Is it not true that the real 
trouble lies further back and is to be found, as I have intimated, in the 
dire necessity that compelled the nation to issue its legal-tender notes 
in sums greater than the world believed it had the ability or inclina- 
tion to promptly redeom. 

These notes, being a legal tender, available for the payment of all 
debts and claims, and cheaper than that which had been a legal tender 
up to that time, soon excluded coin from use. Their purchasing power 
was less and hence a nominal rise in prices followed at once, in obe- 
dience to a law no legislation can affect. In the history of our legal- 
tender currency thereafter, as step by step it became more abundant 
and depreciated in value in comparison with the money of the world, 
so step by step did the price of every kind of property nominally rise 
in accordance with the changing condition. 

That this was an era of great apparent prosperity, I grant you; 
that in this period fortunes were by many accumulated rapidly, there 
is no question, but by whom were these benefits reaped in the main? 

The great mass of these fortunes were not acquired by labor or in 
the prosecution of business by cautious, able men. The men who 
were most reckless in investment, those who could get into debt the 
most, through rapid rises in prices, traveled the surest road to 
wealth, They whose sole occupation it was to watch when and how 
to take advantage of each successive advance, though they added 
nothing to the wealth of the country or of the world, were enabled 
to draw to themselves the wealth produced by the toilers and tillers 
of the land. Those who measured their conduct by the good old rules 
which caution, industry, and economy always dictate were left far 


behindin the race. The success of the few emboldened the many until 
nearly the whole country was drawn into the whirlpool. By degrees 


speculation became the rule instead of the exception. Men ew 
and sold upon margins greater than former values and in aspirit that 
seemed to assume that prices must always rise and never fall. But 
the pinnacle at last was reached, and, with the first undoubted evi- 
dence of this, confidence took wings and disaster followed. 

Wealth rapidly accummulated is rarely carefully husbanded; hence 
in the speculative period I have alluded to private expenditures of 
individnals increased apace with their success. 

Manufacturing interests, to meet the suddenly created and un- 
healthy demand, were stimulated into rare activity, drawing together 
at our manufacturing centers an undue proportion of population 
where employment of many was sure to cease when the fever of 


—— 


. . “ Railw ay 
wany lines were constructed far beyond the frontiers, not joes...” 
the business of these sections demanded additional facilities for 
transportation or would yield any reasonable dividend upon the cost 
of construction, but that the fortunes of the projectors might be mado 
from speculation in town sites and lands along the lines or jy, jobs 
connected with the construction. To carry through these schemes 
the Treasury of the nation and those of States were invaded y ith 
ruthless hands. Every energy was strained to push them forway 
with the greatest possible rapidity, and in the production of materi il 
to satisfy rapidly this demand large populations were drawn to min. 
ing districts, only to suffer and starve when the bubble burst. 

Inder the pressure of the hour railway wreckers were enabled to 
water their stocks at pleasure, securely trusting in their ability to 
unload upon a populace burning with the feverish haste for wea}t}; 
Through the baneful influences of speculation so encouraged, the 
whole country was laid under tribute to roll up the colossal fortuyes 
of afew. Through these opportunities we saw a shrewd, uuprine| 
pled New England peddler become a millionaire, who owned his lines 
of railway and of steamships and, it must be remembered with sorrow 
his judges and legislators. ; 

look back again. The rate and methods of public expenditure 
will be found to closely correspond with general private expenditures 
at the same period, for men in the aggregate are but what they are 
found to be as individuals. Upon every municipality in the land ihe 
same cloud settled. Expand, extend, expend, seemed to be every. 
where conceded to be the true policy. Let posterity pay, for values 
will so increase that this burden will be but a feathers weight. The 
voice of economy was stifled and the spirit ruled that made it possi- 
ble for Tweeds to win power and plunder, and in so doing to double, 
treble and quadruple our municipal indebtedness all over the land, 
to mortgage the labor of a generation to enrich themselves. T)e 
blight of this demoralization fell upon scores of valued men in pub- 
lic life, and its withering influence has leftits mark even in these 
halls in the past. 

In the mean time, how fared it withthe laboring-men for whose in- 
terests gentlemen profess such profound regard ? At the first arbi- 
trary interference with values by the creation of paper legal-tenders, 
the capitalists of the country, those whose study and business it was 
to be familiar with values from day to day, lost no time in preparing 
themselves for the changed condition of affairs by marking up their 
stocks of merchandise or other property. Thus it was thatthe prices 
of everything which the laboring-man purchased at once advanced. 
His cost of living increased at once, but, as will be seen by an exami- 
nation of Appleton’s Cyclopedia for that year, no general rise in 
wages occurred until the fall of 1563. 

By so much as the cost of living was thus increased during this 

riod before the rise in wages, was the laboring-man wronged. 

3y each of the rapidly succeeding advances in prices was this wrong 

to labor repeated. No better plan could be devised for making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer; and to-day we are called upon in the 
interests of labor to indefinitely continue a system which can pro- 
duce no other than such results. 1lcannot vote for the measure. 

That we have passed through a period of great depression, result- 
ing from the decline in prices following preparation for resumption, 
in which the debtor class suffers, is true. That because of this wo 
should approach resumption with care, I agree; but beyond this I 
insist that this fact furnishes the greater reason why we should not 
return to the path to which all this suffering ey chargeable, 
and which could only bring us to greater suffering in the future. 
Especially should we remember this at the present time, when we 
stand with the dawn of a brighter day breaking upon us. Practi- 
cally all the deching and all the suffering have been met. The finan- 
cial reports of the fast quarter show a falling off of 25 per cent. in 
business failures as compared with the same period of last year; 
while from every direction come the cheering sounds of the revival 
of business, not upon the past false basis of prices, but upon a scale 
where our merehants and the world can meet upon common ground. 

That we should adopt every possible precaution to prevent injury 
to debtor interests is also true. Every dollar of our circulation which 
can well be maintained convertible into coin should be retained, and 
I should cheerfully support the amendment submitted by my col- 
league [Mr. HUBBELL] looking to this end. am 

That the debtor should have the right to pay in any coin which in 
all our history has been legal tender until 1873, except where other- 
wise provided by law or contract, I also fully believe, and hence have 
voted and shall continue to vote to restore silver to the position it 
formerly held, believing firmly that very soon after that is fully ac- 
complished the value of a silver dollar will return to its value before 
it was demonetized. e 

I can find no sufficient reason for the decline in silver since 1°75 
except. the fact that it was demonetized by the United States, coupled 
with the grossly exaggerated estimates published from time to timo 
concerning the production of silver from the Nevada mines. Tlie 
report of the silver commission, made after careful inquiry, must 
correct the public mind upon the question of over-production, anc 
upon the passage of the bill restoring silver to its former place in the 
currency, its rapid appreciation must surely soon restore its forwer 
value. 

Beyond this, the greatest benefit it is in our power to confer upos 











_ 


: ; 
the debtor class and the whole country is to give the assurance that 
we are to take no steps backward in our return to the old, steady | 


pasis of Values; that the adjustment of prices upon the basis of the 
world’s money is to be permanent and not to be interfered with by 


jogislation. Then will confidence return to capital, and the stores | 


»w locked up, throngh fear of fluctuations will seek employment in 
legitimate and permanent investment, throwing new life and vigor 
into every artery of commerce and manufacture, and giving to labor 
its just and regular reward. t 

Good faith, common honesty, and the public welfare demand that 
we shall keep the face of the nation firmly set toward the resumption 
of specie payments ; that the pledge of the Republic shall be sacredly 
kept, and that we may secure once more to the whole people, the 
banker and the mechanic, the laborer and the millionaire, the plow- 
older and the bondholder, the same kind of money; money that is 
worth what it purports to be, one hundred cents on the dollar, and 
the value of which will not be perceptibly changed whether it be 
offered in Greenland or India, or whether it bears the stamp of the 
dead Cesars or the living United States of America. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. A. PHILLIPS, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE I1OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, November 22, 1877, 


On the bill (HL. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reply to a few of the gen- 
tlemen who have assailed propositions presented by me, when I spoke 
in opening this debate. Ido not regret the wide latitude the debate 
has taken. I think that it is well that the people should not only 
know what we do but why we do it. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island, [Mr. EAMEs,] my colleague on 
the committee, who I think made the ablest presentation that could 
be made on the other side, said that I had not stated what would be 
thecondition of the currency incase this bill becomesalaw. I thought 
I had. I stated distinctly that there had been a forced contraction 
under the resumption act of upward of sixty-two millions in legal- 
tenders and national-bank notes, and an actual contraction of one 
hundred and seven millions in all. I stated that twenty-seven mill- 
ions of legal-tender notes had been destroyed ; that these notes were 
still being destroyed, and would be unless we repealed that resumption 
act; that the measure before us was the only thing that could stop it 
and retain the volame of currency the country now needed and had, 
and that unless we passed this measure the Secretary could reduce 
tifty-four millions more of the existing legal-tender notes, destroying 
them, and would probably hold that he could call in and destroy the 
remainder, using all the coin he had hoarded or could get in the 
Treasury. It will thus be seen that this bill, which proposes to re- 
peal the third section of the resumption act, is not an inflation 
measure, a8 it has been denounced, but a measure to prevent forced 
contraction, which is ruining the business of the country. 

Another gentleman said that if we do not pass this bill but let the 
resumption act alone and remonetize silver we will have currency 
enough. Let us see. The silver-dollar bill passed by this House is 
not a law yet, bat if it was our country produces less than forty 
millions of silver per annum. The greater part of this has been ex- 
ported heretofore, but deducting ten millions of it for trade-dollars 
andthe mechanic arts, it would take twelve years, even if we could 
hold all the remainder and coin it into dollars, to reach the present 
volume of legal-tender notes. That, as everybody knows, is simply 
impossible, and there is no likelihood under the freest coinage of 
silver dollars of our being able to supply more than the increasing 
wants of trade and making a safe coin basis for the paper which we 
wish to preserve. 

_ The gentleman from New York [Mr. CHITTENDEN] is rather sweep- 

ing and general in his charges against what I said. He did not and 

cannot deny that there is a general prostration of business and that 

immense numbers of laborers are idle; that we have had and may 

still have bread riots even in a year of plenty. His denunciation of 

—_ - = inflationist found no color in what I said or in the bill 
defended. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Price] in that portion of his re- 
marks where he refused to let me interrupt him endeavored to show 
that my figures were wrong. Hesteadily ignored the fact that France 
has an immense silver and gold circulation, all of which circulates, 
aggregating, even by his own figures, some twenty-three hundred 
millions; and as ours is less than one-third of that, and as our popu- 
lation is forty-four millions, the French population thirty-seven mill- 
lols, hy statement that they had three times the circulation we had 
Was within bounds. 

He further eulogized the English system, and gave her circulation 
as her present coin circulation and the present outstanding amount 
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of Bank of England notes. The fact is, the Bank of England notes 
ean scarcely be called currency. They are strictly a sort of certified 
checks, and besides these there are hundreds of banks and branches in 
Britain that issue notes, and these notes form a large portion of the 
circulating medium of that country. 

But the most remarkable speech was that of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD.] It was such a speech as would have had con- 
siderable effect at a campaign meeting; but when he got through did 
anybody know or could any one tell us just what sort of a currency 
system he favors? He eulogized the hard-money theories of the 
fathers. The fathers have done some excellent things in their time, 
but it is news that they never countenanced anything but coin. For 
a long time after the Government was founded various kinds of gov- 
ernment securities and notes floated, and before their time, in the 
Wood Virginia money, they actually had the effrontery to make four- 
teen shillings out of a pound of brass. 

He eulogized the golden period of 1860. Then the most of the cur- 
rency was that of State banks. Does he, does any one, want to go 
back to that? Is that the “solid rock” from which we started? If 
so, I prefer the “storm.” These bank-bills were shaved whenever 
you crossed the frontier of a State; that is, when they happened to 
be at par in it, which was rare. They were simply swindling-shops 
that offered the people no stable medium of exchange, and which 
were never safe. 

He denounced the legal-tenders as a debt which ought not to cireu- 
late and which ought to be at once paid, and then he said he was 
willing to retain three hundred millions of them. If his tirst proposi- 
tion was correct, why should he? And if he should, why not the 
three hundred and tifty-four millions, at which the volume of legal 
tenders now stands? 

He eulogized the British monetary system. That is one of the few 
nations that has striven to adopt the single or gold standard. Does 
he oppose the bimetallic system? Is he opposed to coining the old 
American silver dollar? We want to know. We want to get him out 
of the “clouds and storm” and on “ solid bed” just long enough to tell 
us. Here let me say that speakers on this floor and the press have 
given currency to a fallacy. ‘They say that in coining the silver dol- 
lar we propose paying “a dollar” with ninety-two cents. In point 
of fact, by the fraudulent demonetization, we are now paying one 
hundred and nine cents instead of a dollar, for the old American sil- 
ver dollar is the only unit of all our coin. 

Those who oppose the repeal of the resumption act may be placed 
in three classes: first, those who wish to destroy the legal-tender 
notes and are prepared to adopt any measures to force resumption ; 
second, those who declare the resumption act a contract ana its repeal 
a breach of faith; and, third, those who admit that the bill to be 
repealed does not and cannot tix the date of resumption, January, 1879, 
or any other date, but that, as we are nearing resumption, its repeal 
might look like repudiation and is unnecessary. 

The first class of objectors are the legitimate enemies of repeal. 
They never would have permitted the Government to issue bills to 
circulate as money if they could have prevented it. They, like our 
friend from New York, think the legal-tender note the enemy of all 
that is good in government or morals. It isa debt which should be 
paid, and not circulated, and the only debts that should circulate 
as money are the notes of national banks and private bankers. They 
concede the right of Congress to authorize private companies to make 
money of its debts, but the Government which can confer such privi- 
lege may not exercise it. They, therefore, will not listen to the 
natural appreciation of our notes to par, and would be and will be 
hostile to them when they are interchangeable with gold. They wish 
the power to regulate money to remain with capital and writhe when 
there is an attempt to place its powers and profits under the iron- 
hand of government. 

The second class declares the resumption act acontract. It was no 
contract. The vital essence of a contract is a consideration. What 
consideration did the notelolder, or the bondholder who is inter- 
ested with him, give for the enactment of the section we propose to 
repeal? Were the notes issued on its promises? No! Eighty mill- 
ions of them had been withdrawn before it was heard of. Were these 
notes ever printed with a date on their face when they should be 
paid in gold? Long after they were issued, long after they had 
risen toward par by our prosperous condition, attempts have been 
made time and again to force them up by fresh sacrifices of the re- 
sources of the people. These attempts were all violations of the 
letter and spirit of the contract. They were all framed in the inter- 
est of capital and against the interests of labor. They were only 
laws which could be made and repealed. They were against the in- 
terests of the masses, in favor of the interests of the few. A law 
fixing aday when we should pay our debts was always a commercial 
absurdity; and when we add that our notes which bear no interest 
were steadily approaching the price of gold, because they were secure 
and had the property of money, the attempt to put a fresh burden on 
the people, that this best money we ever had should be destroyed, is 
a crime. 

The third class comprises men who vibrate between many opinions. 
We have those who are deeply interested, the Shylocks, who, while 
they are forced to admit that we cannot resume by law, say, Oh, don’t 
repeal; some peoplé who do not know may think it repudiation. 
He is an interesting creature, the commercial sentimentalist. Money 
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is suppose to be cold blooded and phlegmatice. Nowadays bankers | all such hypocritical pretensions! Do not permit yourselves to a 
are deeply atilicted with moral sentiment. If they make a speech | diverted from your purpose by plausible amendments. The oes, 
they rush off in a rhapsody on the sacred purity of paying the largest | as to whether we should have national banks or legal-tender y,, 
amount that conscienceless capital can exact. All the moral virtues 
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is not the question to-day. That will come in its own place ; 






















are wrapped up in compound interest. Shylock sheds bitter tears | time. The question is not whether silver can or should supply its 
about the decadence of public virtae when it is proposed to pay him | place. Even if the silver bill was a law it would take tiftesy oy 
his pound of flesh troy weight rather than avoirdupois. He cares | twenty years to give us the circulation we have now, after aJ| t)p 


nothing about the mere fact of the act of January, 1579. He admits 
it would be the first serious blow aimed at the honor and value of the 
legal-tender notes if that date came and our credit was not at par and 
the section not repealed. Asa practical fact he admits the legisla- 
tion only to be mischievous, but then somebody might think its 
repeal was repudiation. How the bowels of our modern Shylock are 
stirred and how his whole moral nature is convulsed by the fear that 
somebody might think so. He is a delightful sentimentalist! Noth- 
ing cold or practical about him. He would not care anything for 
tlhe three hundred and fifty millions of legal-tender notes, but the 
idea that any man should think, even absurdly and stupidly, that 
the repeal of the law giving the Secretary of the Treasury the power 
to burn and macerate the legal-tender notes might be thought repu- 
diation unmans him. In his agony he feels like uttering au agoniz- 
ing boo-hoo. 

All such rodomontade deceives nobody. The denizen of Wall street, 
as the man who with clean hands and pure heart shall ascend the bill 
of God, is not a success. He is spattered over with “black Fridays” 
and coin certificates and coin in the shape of illuminated yellow paper. 
If he keeps the ten commandments we shall not ask any more of him, 
or that he avoid every appearance of evil as it appears to every- 
body. His business ethics consists in the dogma that creditors shall 
always get, and debtors always pay, the largest amount. Capital is 
the only thing on earth that shall rise above vicissitude. Wheat, 
cotton, beef, pork, may fall, and the producer must bear the loss. 
Real estate may decline, and its owner in honesty must reduce it; 
labor go unemployed, and industry be paralyzed, but the usurer clings 
to the theory that his profits must be calculated with mathematical 
certainty. Forevery calamity of earth the laborer must bear the loss. 
That is honest, but if silver falls Shylock demands that we must either 
give more weight in silver or pay him in something that is worth 
more. Accumulated capital is the divinity that is to be buttressed 
and propped up by the tears of the unfortunate and thesweatof the 
toilers of the earth. He cries give, give, more than all the horse- 
leech’s daughters. He dishonestly fills his coffers by a sermon on 
the sanctity of contracts. Wall street should erect a colossal 
statue of Midas weeping virtuous tears at the depravity of the 
debtor who, having promised him a pound of pewter, insists on paying 
him a pound of pewter when pewter has fallen. Such depravity is 
horrid. 

1 hope, Mr. Speaker, the day for venal legislation in the interest 
of capital has gone by. The people stand watching while a delega- 
tion of bankers comes to Washington to influence legislation. They 
observe when the syndicate telegraphs that the silver market is 
demoralized and that our bonds will not sell owing to this threat- 
ened legislation. Hugh McCulloch, the evil genius who cursed 
American tinance, comes to the front again as a moral adviser. Out 
upon all such pretenders! Drive these leeches from the body-politic, 
cast into the fire these parasites who eat its substance; but, what- 
ever becomes of them, do not permit them to stain by their presence 
the halls of American legislation. 

But yesterday a New York paper called a member of this body an 
idiot because he made a really eloquent speech in defense of the 
people against the aggressions of capital. So those papers of eastern 
commercial centers abuse the champions of the people. Four men in 
New York, who have made or control great fortunes, much of which 
has been gained by oblique transactions and watering stocks, have 
got possession of papers that grew into power because they were the 
organs of the weak and oppressed, and are fast losing their honor 
and renown by becoming the tools of avaricious capital. How the 
ghost of Horace Greeley would agonize if he visited the establish- 
ment he founded, for he could not find anything of the ancient 
‘Tribune from its basement to its tall tower. Once it uttered a 
giant’s voice from Maine to California, for it was the champion of 
the laboring-man. Vainly shall it strive to cover with its dead lion’s 
skin the betrayal of the people. Those members who are misrepre- 
sented and abused have one consolation: in doing the work of their 
masters these papers have ceased to be metropolitan. 

There is a practical point in the repeal of the third section of the 
resumption act. When we repeal it the Secretary of the Treasury 
cannot destroy the legal-tender notes. He cannot bring about forced 
contraction of the currency, squeezing the life from the veins and 
arteries of trade. The commerce of the country fixed the volume of 
tho currency where it was. The law of supply and demand regulated 
it until Hugh MeCullech and all his official descendants took the 
business of this country by the throat. It is our interest to make 
money cheaper rather than dearer; to drive it out hungering for an 
investment rather than to pamper it. Capital must not be permitted to 
govern the country by its conscience, for it never had any. It must 
be the obedient creature of iron law. Drawing usury upon their 
debts, which they use as money, they denounce the same thing as a 
crime in Government, They wish a monopoly of the business. They 
do not even guarantee us safety for the contidence they ask. Out upon 


reductions. The question is, Shall we permit a good circulating yo. 
dium to be destroyed when it is needed? Must we have forced 
resumption under the iron heel of law which tramples the indystp 
of the country in the dust? si 

That is the practical question. If you wish to prevent such . 
calamity strike the third section of the resumption act from your 
statute-book. I firmly believe we will have our gold and silyer ay 
legal-tender notes at par ere long. When we reach that point nat- 
urally, I think we may justly try to anchor it there. L introduced a 
bill the other day for such a purpose. It does not presume to touch 
values by legislation, or by law disturb the relations of debtor ay, 
creditor, but when our legal-tender notes are par with gold, proy idee 
that they shall be taken for customs dues. This will anchor then a; 
par, demolish gold speculation, and give a steady and sutflicient ¢ir- 
culating medium to the business men of the country. 

Again, I entreat you not to be carried away by seductive amend. 
ments. One thing at a time. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, November 22, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have no expecta- 
tion in what I may say of influencing action upon this bill. He 
would not only be a vain but a bold man who should attempt that 
at this time. Congress within the last two years has been bom- 
barded with all manner of pamphlets, plans, projects, panaceas, facts, 
figures, and tabulated statements upon the subject of finanee. Woe 
have had “ line upon line and precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a” good deal, piled like Pelion on Ossa, until the whole con- 
stitutes a mass of miscellaneous material from which any tinancial 
theory ought to be constructed if not maintained. 

The literature employed has not only been impressive but unique, 
abounding in the endearing terms of “ repudiators,” “ blatherskites,” 
and “demagogues” upon the one hand, and “ Shylocks,” “ robbers,” 
and “‘ man-eaters ” on the other. 

If any member of this House in the present debate has failed to 
display the financial erudition of a Bagehot or Ricardo, the failure 
must have come through some lack of the faculty for compilation or 
some want of ambition to traverse the broad fields of financial lore. 

Now, sir, I will say frankly that I improve this occasion only to 
present a few plain propositions, without elaboration or argument, in 
order that those whom I represent here may have the opportunity, as 
they have the right, to judge of my action upon this as well as upou 
other financial measures pending before Congress. 

The Government issued its legal-tender notes as a necessity of war, 
for a temporary purpose, and with the fair understanding and 
full expectation that it would redeem them in coin as soon as it rea- 
sonably could. Upon the strength of this promise, and in the belief 
that it would be faithfully fulfilled, the people delivered property 
and things of value to the Government, and took these notes in ex- 
change. If the transaction were to end there, if these notes were 
never to be redeemed, then the Government received something for 
nothing ; because it cost the Government nothing to promise. The 
mere promise to pay contains no labor, nothing of value, and nothing 
which it took labor to produce. A fair exchange implies an exchange 
of equivalents, but as these notes stand to-day the Government has 
received millions on millions of value for which it has given no equiv- 
alent whatever, and it has received these millions not voluntarily but 
as a forced loan. But it is said the Government has given the people 
something with which they ean pay their debts, and that is all they 
require. 

Let us see. A principle holds good whether applied to govern- 
ments or individuals, to men in masses or to men singly. Now, 
supposing A gives to B his note for $1,000 and C agrees with B to re- 
ceive A’s note in payment and discharge of B’s indebtedness to hin. 
As between B and C the note has performed all the functions ot 
money, bat A sustains the same relation to his note in the hands of ( 
as in the hands of B. So it might pass through a million hands, but 
the relation of maker and holder would remain the same. Precisely 
so with these Government legal-tenders. Wherever found the rela- 
tion of the Government to them is that of a party which has received 
something for nothing, and all that gives them value is the undoubt- 
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ww» belief that the Government will return an equivalent for that | 
“rich it hasreceived. A class of financiers, however, have arisen who 
“No. Jet us make this relation perpetual. Let us call these notes | 
ney, and if we treat them as money they are mouey for all prac- | 
{| purposes; and so money will become plenty and business will 
ve, because Whenever the Government needs money it can issue 

* | think I state the proposition fairly, and if I were to add that 

. might obviate the collection of all taxes, the sum of human pros- 
sprity would be complete. ; : 
Now, Mr. Speaker, that cannot be a sound financial or business 

.js which permits one party to give nothing and compels another 

ty to receive this in exchange for something. However deep you 
ay bury the fallacy underneath financial or commercial transactions 

will remain, and it will taint and weaken and eventually under- 
« the whole fabric. 

The real practical question is, when and how can we reasonably, | 
efely.and snecessfully redeem these notes? I do not mean to extin- 
visi and destroy them. I hope that time in our day may never come. | 
| hope the last national debt to be extinguished will be the green- 

wk, and I believe it will be; but when can we make these notes 
redeemable in coin so that they, will float in the currency at or near 
nay with silver and gold ? 


aay 





* We said in 12969 we would do this at the earliest possible moment. 
This declaration was reaffirmed and commended by both of the great | 
wolitical parties in their conventions of 1872. And in 1875, when gold 
stood at $1.12 in the market, we solemnly enacted into law the dec- 
ration that on the Ist day of Jannary, 1279, we would resume 
specie payments. And now, within thirteen months of the day of 
redemption, with gold standing at $1.02}, without disappointment of 
kind, with the crisis nearly passed, with bountiful crops, and the 
ance of trade steadily setting in in our favor, with business adjust- 
» itself to the new order of things, with the spirit and practice of 
conomy prevailing everywhere among the people, we deliberately 
turn our backs upon resumption and notify the world that we do not 
mean toresume! For itamountstothat and nothing else. The com- 
mwittee’s bill wipes out free banking and all provision for resump- 
tion, and opens wide the flood-gates of inflation, while Mr. Fort's 
amendment postpones indefinitely the day of resumption. Sir, it 
simply amounts to an indefinite postponement of the whole matter. 
Now, is this wisdom? Is it statesmanship? Is it common financial 
honor or business prudence ? 





possible to redeem $700,000,000, in round numbers, of obligations with 
$10,000,000 or $150.000,000 of coin. But who expects this? Whoever 
dreamed of it? If resumption means the literal presentation of all 
the obligations of the Government at an open Treasury, on a given 
day, to be exchanged dollar for dollar for coin, then why talk about 
resumption at all, much less speak of it as a thing ever to become 
practicable? The national-bank notes and legal-tenders amount to 
it least $650,000,000. The deposits of banks and banking institutions 
in this country exceed $1,000,000,000, making in all $1,650,000,000, 
whieh at once become interchangeable for coin at the Treasury, the 
hanks, and in foreign commercial and internal trade. Now, if these 
obligations are all to be presented at once, and if there is no element 
or principle entering into the problem to prevent it, then why talk 
about accumulating $100,000,000 or even $500,000,000 in coin for pur- 
poses of resumption? Resumption is simply out of the question at 
any time or in any manner, and might as well be abandoued first as 
last. If there were no law of average demand and supply, human 
affairs could not be transacted at all. If all the inhabitants of a 
city should be stricken with a common epidemic on a given night 
and all rush to the apothecaries for the same drug, no druggist could 
supply it, no ten druggists could do it. 


bill. A simple illustration, often used, it seems to me, demonstrates 


| the result: When gold fluctuates, say, 2 per cent. a month, a New 


York merchant adds 2 percent. to the price of his goods to guard 
against loss, and sells to a Chicago merchant on thirty days’ time. 
The Chicago merchant sells to a country merchant on sixty days’ 
time, and adds at least 2 per cent. more to protect himself against 
loss. The country merehant sells to the laborer or producer on six 
months’ time and adds 4 per cent. to guard against possible bank 
ruptcy. Here is 8 per cent. added to the price of the goods for risk 


( 


mly. Now, will some one tell us how the laborer or farmer is to 
add to the price of his labor or the yield of his crops so as to 


meet this 8 per cent.? He cannot do it; and the loss falls npon him. 
If gold rises, the merchants are protected; if it does not rise, here is 
a free donation of 8 per cent. from labor to capital. Yet when we 
seek to resume specie payments and take ont this element of risk 
and take off this burden from production and labor we are besought 
not to doit, because we are robbing the laboring-man! 


Mr. Speaker, if it be desirable to place our financial system on a 


stable basis, what can be more unstable than the caprices, whius, 
ambitions, or designs of a partisan Congress, changing from year to 
year? Now one set of financial notions dominant and now another. 


| Plant your financial system upon that and you place it upon the waves 


of a never-resting soa. 


The inquiry of business men would no longer be whatis the amount 


of production, the value of exchange, the balance of trade, but when 


will Congress meet, what will it do and when will it adjourn? 
Men project business enterprises as generals plan great campaigns ; 
but what enterprise having oversix months to run could be undertaken 
under such a state of things as this ? All would be doubt and uncer- 


| tainty, stagnation and death, or else a whirlwind of inflation and spec- 


ulation, ending in bankruptcy and ruin. We might now borrow tifty 
millions in gold and pour it out among the people; it would undoubt- 
edly revive business while it lasted. Or we might issue that amount 
in currency to the people without cost to the Government, and the 
result would be the same. But the stern, practical fact would remain 
whether or not we ever intended torepay it. If we did, then the labor 
of the country must produce values to pay it with, and the experiment 
would be only placing so much more upon the already overburdened 
backs of labor and production. The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Fort] says the people will have this resumption act repealed or they 


| will change Houses, Senates, and Presidents. Sir, Presidents, Senates, 
But gentlemen say we cannot redeem, because, they say, it is im- 


and Houses may change, but the laws of sound finance and the laws 
of God never change; and one of these laws is that simple bor 
rowing never pays a debt. Temporary credit may be and oftentimes 
is advantageous, if not indispensable, in the discharge of obligations, 
but an unceasing round of borrowing with no attempt to pay leads 
only to extravagance, speculation, unbounded hope, and inevitable 
disappointment. 

And that, sir, is the road upon which this nation and people have 
been traveling for the last twelve years. We have been living upon 
borrowed money. It has been poured out upon us to the extent of 
$4,000,000,000. It has indeed increased our activities and developed 
our industries. It has sentrailroads through forests and over deserts 


| regardless of business principles or the needs of trade; it has opened 
| mines and erected blast-furnaces to supply fictitious demands; for 


why should not men build so long as they could borrow? It hasdrawn 


| laborers from all quarters of the globe and employed them at high 


wages, for, while money is easily obtained, borrowed rather than 
earned, why should it not be expended liberally? It has built mechan 


| ics’ houses, carpeted them, placed in them pictures and musical in 
| struments, and filled them with a comfort never known before, (aud 


Upon this principle it would never be safe to offer $100 a head for | 
horses in the open market, lest thereupon these animals all over the | 


country should be unhitched from wagons and plows and rushed off 
forsale, But the epizodtic proved that the business of the people could 
not be carried on without horses, and as they became fewer in number 
in the same proportion did their owners prefer to keep them rather 
than exchange them for money. Precisely so with a paper currency; 
the business of the country cannot be transacted without it. And the 
people will hold on to that which is most convenient, safest, and 
best, and which in this case will be the greenback and national-bank 
note raised to par in coin. The law of average demand and supply 


Will regulate the rest. With the amendment proposed by the gentle- | 


man from Michigan, [Mr. HUBBELL,] and for which I shall vote, 
providing that redemption shall be so qualified that the volume of 
greenbacks shall not be reduced below $300,000,000 or whatever it may 
be on January 1, 1879, and with the system of free banking retained, 
the eurreney would be placed under the law of supply and demand, 
Where I would retain it in some form forever. But gentlemen say : 
“No; let the Government issue all the currency needed ;” which is 


“— saying let Congress do it. 
Ow, 


hetter ¢ 
‘ers of the rich, it is the instrumentality and device of an unstable 
‘reney, The proposition bas never been successfully answered, 
and I confidently believe it never will be answered, that the loss by a 
lluctuating eurrency falls at last upon the shoulders of the laborer 
aud producer. Convince me to the contrary and I will vote for this 
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would to heaven these might ever remain;) it has built colossal 
fortunes in a day and erected sixty-thousand-dollar, one-hundred- 
thousand-dollar, five-hundred-thousand-dollar churches! God’s tem 
ples with spires pointing skyward! Ithas built dwelling-honses and 
mansions outrivaling in splendor the wildest creations of Aladdin, 
and upon which their owners now look with astonishment, if not 
dismay! It has covered this land everywhere with dead unproduc 


| tive property, which serves only to feast the eye and feed the fancy! 


It has employed labor to do all this, and has scattered blessings in its 
pathway. If it could only go on forever, if there was some unfailing 
fountain somewhere which could gather up the wealth of the world 
and pour it out upon our people in one unceasing, never-ending 
stream of gold, what a paradise on earth our country would be! 
Some say let us try it and have good times again; let us pledge 
the wealth and the credit of the nation forever; let us mortgace 
the future and be glad. Then will the fires in the farnaces be re- 
kindled and in all the valleys and amid all the hills the smoke of 
industry will roll in black columns to the sky; shops will ring again 
with the sound of hammers, and in mills and factories wheels and 
great cylinders will revolve, grinding out a thunder sweeter to 


the ear of famishing millions than the song of birds. No longer will 
; | the grim miner sit with starving wife and children trying to subsist 
sir, if there is one financial curse greater than another, one | 
alculated to rob the laboring poor and put gold into the cof- | 


upon forty cents a day, but prosperity and joy will again cover the 
land as with a blessing. 

Mr. Speaker, would to God it might be so. And it will be so, let 
us hope, right speedily ; but never until we learn the lessou that an 
embarrassed nation, like an embarrassed individual, can only regain 





prosperity by toiling up the rugged steeps of patient industry and 
enlightened economy. Place the foundations of your prosperity there 
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and you rest upon the rock. Place it elsewhere and you build among | 
the clouds. | 

But patient labor feels that in some way it has been defranded. | 
Now it is the railroad, now the banks, now the insurance companies, | 
now the manufacturers, and now the holders of patent interests; all 
of which is too sadly true, Legislation should go to its utmost 
boundary of power to let light in upon these various relations 
and create an enlightened and healthy public sentiment which may 
regulate them ; but after all the hard fact remains that through the 

ywer of organized capital advantages will be gained which no 
fogislation can remedy. Capital partakes of the nature of monopoly, 
and whether massed in banks, railroads, or manufacturing enter- 

rises wields a power against which labor fights at fearful odds. 

Would that one sentence might be written over the door-posts of 
every cabin, of every hut, of every place where labor finds its home, 
yea, traced across the sky and read all over the world, namely: “The 
first great purpose of the laborer should be to become a capitalist!” 
At least so far as to become the owner of the roof which shelters him, 
and of a piece of generous earth which will clothe and feed him ; for, 
sad as the admission is, it is nevertheless true that it is not brain 
power nor muscle power nor moral power, but it is material power in 
the concrete which gives men independence in their homes. 

I have alluded to this power of capital because of the outcry against 
national banks. That they have made enormous profits within the 
last ten years I doubt not, just as capital organized in manufacturing 
or other enterprises has done; but I contend that these profits have 
come from those advantages which inhere in capital deposited in 
banks rather than from any vicious legislation involved in the crea- 
tion of banks. It has been demonstrated over and over again that 
national banks realize but about 10 per cent. from their circulation, 
and any banker will tell you that he would surrender his circulation 
to-morrow but for the prestige which the organization of a “ national 
bank ” gives in attracting deposits. It is upon these deposits, which 
pertain to all banking and not to national banks alone, that the 
banker relies for his profits. Yet how to reduce these profits by legis- 
lation of Congress, brings us face to face again with a question, world- 
wide and old as civilization itself, namely: How can legislation prop- 
erly adjust the profits of capital and labor? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe if we retain at least $300,000,000 greenbacks, 
with silver and gold as legal tender, with specie payments resumed, 
and with free banking to regulate under the law of supply and | 
demand any additional currency, we shall have the best financial 
system of which our present condition admits. That it cannot be 
improved upon, or that something better may not be substituted for 
it, [do not pretend to say, but for the present I see nothing better 
proposed. 

If national banks are realizing the enormons profits of 25, 50, 100, 
or 200 per cent. per annum, as stated by the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY,] and if this be the rule, not the 
exception, it is impossible for me to see, even under the pressure of 
redemption in January, 1879, why the immense amount of idle and 
surplus capital all over the country seeking investment at from 6 to 3 
per cent. does not enter this inviting field and reap the harvest. I 
must believe there is some mistake here when I see experienced 
bankers retiring their cireulation and abandoning their organizations. 
Believing that the worst is past, that astable currency is best for all, 
and especially for the laborer and producer, and that it can harm no 
man who holds a greenback dollar to have it made equal with gold 
the world over, while I have the profoundest respect for those who 
differ with me upon — where I know that men far wiser than 
I do entertain honest differences of opinion, I can see no way but to 
press steadily forward toward resumption in 1879, unless it shall ap- 
pear by the sudden rise of gold or some other equally sure indication 
that it is impossible,or at least impracticable, to resume at that time, 
in which case we should all be prepared to act with candor and be- 
coming prudence in view of the circumstances as they shall exist, 
remembering that our financial system is inseparably blended with 
the exchanges of the world, and that only He who rules the winds 
and the storms, pours out the sunshine and the rain, measures the 
annual productions of the earth, and ganges the achievements of 
men, can master it in its details or determine from year to year what 
its condition shall be. 
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Repeal of the Resumption Clause. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS M. BAYNE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 23, 1277, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to say a word only regarding the 

bill under consideration. The argument of the gentleman from Ohio 

{ Mr. GARDNER] 80 fully accords with my views as to the eflect of the 
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enforcement of the resumption clause upon the greenback : 
it is called, that I adopt it in its entineey. It oo in 
able that the legal-tender notes, under the resumption act wills 
only lose their legal-tendar quality on the Ist day of Seutere a 
but that their redemption in the manner prescribed in that : ig 
fin their withdrawal and cancellation as fast as the ee 
ands of the Government. The implication of that 
stands is, that the necessity which justified or r; 
issue of these notes by the Government will ce 
day, and, that necessity past, the Government ¢ 
tinued to exist by issuing or reissuing 
by the Constitution. 

While, however, I shall vote for the bill with the amenc 
gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Fort,] which taken toge 
to the repeal of the clause fixing the day for resumption, I do jot 
tend thereby to commit myself to any other than what | “ vandrd 
be the sound theory of finance. I am one of those who believe that the 
standard of value should be as nearly as possible self-regulatine - 
that it should be free from the caprices of legislation, and that the 
legal-tender money of the country should be a single standard. It ie 
needless to say that these propositions point to gold coin as their 
representative. In this direction we are drifting. England yeurs 
ago, and Germany recently, adopted this system. France, Belginm 
Switzerland, and other nations, although theoretically having the 
double standard of gold and silver, have practically partially do. 
monetized the latter by limiting its coinage and will ultim 
adopt the single system. 
general. 

The nations which shall be last in this race will suffer severely 
Into them will flow the silver from all the natioas which recognize 
only gold coin. A constantly depreciating metal will thus take the 
place of a constantly appreciating one, and the loss of wealth wil] be 
measured by the difference in value between them. 

The advocates of the donble standard, whether it be of gold aya 
silver or gold and greenbacks, are admonished of its inutility, yot 
only by the general tendency toward the single, but also by the con- 
clusions of experience. Three hundred years ago Sir Thomas Gres) 
am, an Englishman of large and advanced views, formulated the 
principles regulating this matter so aptly that his conclusion was 
honored by the name of Gresham’slaw. This law succinetly expressed 
is that “bad money drives out good monoy, but that good money 
cannot drive out bad money.” , 

If, therefore, for example, the silver dollar of 4124 grains shall he 
remonetized, and if the present or any approximation to the present 
difference in value between this dollar and the gold dollar shall con- 
tinue to exist, it is quite obvious that the gold coin will be driven 
out of the country and that the silver coin will become practically 
the only legal tender. This gold coin, too, will go into the countries 
that have but the single gold standard of value, and their silver will 
comé tous. We do thus substitute an inferior for a superior currency, 
and the consequences of this will be felt by labor and by capital, by 
the poor and by the rich. I have thought proper, Mr. Speaker, to 
make these remarks fh order that my vote may not be misinterpreted. 

And now, sir, I want to state briefly my reasons for favoring the 
repeal of the resumption clause of the act of 1575. This act was 
— at amost inopportune time. The panic of 1873 had founda 
arge proportion of the people involved in debt. Laboring-men hud 
invested the accumulations of years in homes on which they owed 
balances; manufacturers, merchants, and producers had extended 
the scope of their business and had given bonds and mortgages and 
Sa in taking the step; municipalities had contracted 
arge obligations with a view of paying them in the near future. 

In this condition the panic came on, and everything fell in value 
excepting the necessaries of lifeand money. The former varied but 
little, but the latter, money, gradually became more valuable under 
the operation of the natural laws of trade. While thus situated, 
the resumption act was passed, and the difficulties of the debtor class 
were abnormally and wantonly increased by providing for the grad- 
ual reduction and final extinction of the means by which they could 
meet and overcome these difficulties. Under the specious pleas that 
fluctuations in value resulted from the absence of a coin medium of 
exchange; that these fluctuations resulted injuriously to our indus- 
tries, manufactures, and commerce; that the danger of inimical leg- 
islation destroyed the confidence and faith of capital; that good 
faith toward creditors, particularly Government creditors, and va- 
tional honor required that debts should be paid in gold coin; these 
and similar reasons were given, and under their pressure and the 
more potent pressure of the money centers this act was passed. 
What has been the result ? ° , ‘ 

Has confidence been restored? Have fluctuations in prices ceased! 
Have men of means launched into new enterprises? Has idle labor 
found employment? Nothing of the kind. Legal-tender money has 
appreciated to almost par with gold. If it were at par to-day, would 
business improve ? 

The fallacy which predicted all the happy results from actual re- 
sumption ignores the laws of trade. The laws of trade are as 1cX- 
orable as the laws of physical action. Forced resumption ma) ob- 
struct but cannot facilitate the operation of these laws. Why have 
gold and legal-tenders come so nearly together? Because our - 
ports have largely exceeded our imports, and gold has come into the 
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country. If it had been the other way, the difference between them 
would ‘ye much greater. Instead of having, therefore, the effects pre- 
dicted for it, this act has only embarrassed business and at the same 
ti ne unjustly discriminated against those who needed help. 

expect good hereafter? The blind trust in legislation which charac- 
wrized those Who honestly favored the passage of it, will doubtless 
some to the resene here and predict a world of advantageous con- 
nenees from its continuance. The philosophical view, however, 
which recognizes the fact that legislation may impede but cannot pro- 
mote the operation of business in accordance with business methods, 
will insist that the question of resumption should be relegated from 
the forum of legislation into the marts of trade. And it will insist 
further that the time to resume is when we do resume. It will insist 
that legislators shall not declare when we should resume, but that 
business men who are interested in the matter shall. 

It ean discern no difference in absurdity between the position of 
those who would issue greenbacks ad infinitum and those who would 
forcibly intensify the obligations of debtors, and by the same method 
Jiminish their ability to meet them. I am, sir, in favor of the repeal 
of the resumption clause, because of the great wrong that has been 
Jone to this debtor class. If this act had not been passed, and if 
there had been no diminution of the legal-tenders, many who are now 
hopelessly involved in debt would have sueceeded in extricating 
The assumption that they would bave become insolvent 
anyway is both gratuitous and unmercifal. I can see no other method 
of righting this wrong. It is all nonsense to talk about repudiation 
in this connection. 
worth 10, 15, and 20 per cent. less than the legal-tender notes. 


aed 


themselves. 


They 


have been getting 8, 10, and 12 per cent. interest on their money. | 


Who but their special advocates would talk about repudiation if they 
are paid in better money than they gave? I will not consent to any 
breachof contract or violation of good faith with any of them. Those 
who holl obligations expressly or impliedly payable in gold should 
be paid in that coin. 
who hold a different kind of security to payment in gold. 

The legal-tender currency should remain as it is. The people of 
the country want it. Its continuance will save an annual outlay of 
at least $14,000,000, which would be the interest on it if transferred 
into 4 per cent. bonds. The national banks doubtless desire to re- 
move it because it competes with their issue. The money interest 
realizes the enhancement of its power that would follow quickly 
after the disappearance of its rival. The importer of goods from 
foreign countries would like no doubt to be paid for his goods the 
same kind of money which he has to pay abroad for them. The 
theoretical financier who would accomplish his ideal regardless of 
consequences Will laboriously show how the country stands on the 
verge of rnin because of the existence of this medium of exchange. 

The mouth- pieces of the money centers will stigmatize as inflation- 
ists, demagogues, repudiators, and what not, all those who think that 
the financial problem will work out safely its own solution without 
legislative interference. But the just man, who would deal honestly 
with the creditor and debtor, who would save from bankruptcy all 
those who can survive the naturally adverse condition of things, will 
remove the resumption clause from our statutes and leave the legal- 
tender notes in circulation, and thenceforth let the financial question 
severely alone. I admit that the legal-tenders are an artificial crea- 
tion, and that if their volume was excessive legislative action would 
be both proper and necessary. But the facts all show that there are 
not too many of them, and therefore, I say, do not increase them and 
do not diminish them, but let them alone and let the Government 
redeem them as it pays off its debt. 


Resumption Gradual—Public Credit and Faith to be Maintained. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. W. BURDICK, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 23, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 905) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments." 

Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Speaker, the bill pending contemplates and 
provides for the repeal of the act of Congress providing for the 
redemption of the United States notes, or the resumption of specie 
payments, by the Government in 1879. 

lhe judgment of this House, so far as it has been indicated or ex- 
pressed by a vote, is in favor of such repeal. 

That it will be so expressed again, on the final vote, I have no doubt. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I cannot but regard the repeal, if enacted, 
as a step backward, a step in the wrong direction, the result of which 
Will, in @ measure at least, be to destroy and impair, rather than build 
up and restore, public confidence in our financial affairs. 

No one I dare say will attempt to or can successfully controvert 
the proposition that a suspension of specie payments should cuntinue 


Now, since no good has yet resulted from this act, why should we | 


The creditor class advanced money that was | 


But that does not justify the claims of those | 
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| no longer than necessity requires and compels. Iam one of those who 
believe that the United States notes, measured by a coin standard— 
worth in 1864 forty cents for a dollar; in 1575, when the resumption 

act was passed, eighty-seven cents furadollar ; and to-day more than 

| ninety-seven cents for a dollar—should not now be depreciated in 
value by any act of this House. 

I believe the unconditional repeal of what is known as the resump- 
tion act, by the adoption of the pending bill, will not tend to increase 
| or enhance the value of the United States note, but, on the contrary, 

will tend to depreciate it. Iam not one of those who desire to see 
the greenback canceled or destroyed. To redeem and destroy it, 
| while the present restrictions remain on national banking, would 
cause, I doubt not, a very considerable and damaging contraction of 
the currency. 

Though the greenback has been branded as a dishonored currency 
afloat up and down through the land for many years, yet by the act 
of 1875 the obligation of the Government to own it, to recognize it, 
and ata future day to redeem it, was expressed, affirmed, and sol- 
emnly pledged. 

From that time to the present we have seen the greenback grad- 
ually appreciate in value. 

It may now be said that if no unfriendly legislation be interposed, 
| and the public can rest in the assurance that there will not in the 
| future be such legislation, the Government curreney will, withont 

any further disturbing causes or results, appreciate to par with gold. 

It has been well said by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] 
and it will bear repeating, that “when the greenback is worth as 
much as gold it will be better than gold,” because it will be the more 
convenient medium of circulation. 

It carries with it of necessity the national-bank currency. The 
latter, being redeemable in greenbacks, cannot be worth more than 
they, and by a wise and prudent provision of law for the security of 
the bank circulation it cannot be worth less. The price of all prop- 
| erty is down to a specie standard. There can be no further deprecia- 
| tion or shrinkage, unless public confidence be impaired, shaken, and 

destroyed. Shall we assail it by solemnly declaring that the paper 

money of the country, the money on which the business of the nation 
| must and will be transacted, shall be irredeemable and unconvertible ? 
| It will certainly and surely be unwise so to declare. 

IT am not so hopeful as many who believe the Government can re- 
deem in gold in 1879 the United States notes. With the present vol- 
ume outstanding and in circulation, I believe it cannot be done in the 
ordinary course of business. By this I mean with the ordinary receipts 
of the Government, however well they may be reserved, and however 
light may be the public expenditures in the mean time. 

It therefore may have been unwise to have fixed a date certain 
for resumption; but it was not unwise for the Government to sol- 
emnly declare and recognize its obligation and purpose to own, to 
redeem, and to pay its outstanding notes at the earliest practicable 
time and conform its policy therewith. 

If we would see prosperity restored and business revived we must 
have a steady financial policy. Business men must know in the be- 

| ginning of the year that by legislative enactments the ent're financial 
policy of the country will not be overturned and changed before the 
| close of the same year. By the friends of this bill we have heard the 
| distress of the country, the depression in business, and the hard times 
with earnestness, eloquence, and pathos described. Admit these facts, 
| that business is depressed, that factories are idle or at best working 
| but half force; that in our towns, in our cities, and on our farms few 
buildings are being erected or improvements made; that the times 
are hard, and money hard to get, what is the solution of and what are 
the causes that have produced this conditiou of general business so 
much to be deplored? It is an easy task for the student of political 
economy to go from these results and this condition of affairs back 
to first causes. It will not be my purpose in the brief remarks that 
I make to enter into a discussion of these to show how legitimately 
the results we feel and see have been produced by causes so inti- 
mately connected with and growing out of the late war, and the 
destruction of wealth and derangement of business thereby. 

The friends of this bill must go further back than 1275, the date 
of the passage of the resumption act, to find these causes. I main- 
tain that the stagnation and depression in business, the want of 
general activity in those departments of trade in which both labor 
and capital are employed, such as the building of railroads in the 
West, the construction of public works, the extension of the larger 

| private enterprises as well as public improvements generally, have 
| not been caused and are not maintained by a scarcity of what we 
call and use as money in the country. Nor is it in consequence of 
| the high rates of interest that money commands that our industries 
languish ; for instead of there being a scarcity, there is a plethora of 
| money in all money centers both East and West. It is a fact, and I 
challenge contradiction, that in the State of Iowa, an agricultural 
State, money to-day is seeking investment at lower rates of interest 
| than before since the settlement of the State. 

From this I argue that what we call “ hard times” must have 
other cause than the want of a sufficient volume of a cireulating me- 
dium. If what we have could be made fo circulate more freely than 
it does this distress and cause of complaint would be relieved. If 
we look abroad in order to compare the monetary circulation of our 
own country with that of Europe we find that in 1876 we had almost 
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as much money in circulation per capita as the whole of Europe, em- 
bracing as it does the money centers of the world. The figures as 
given by most reliable authors are, for Europe 921.40 per capita and 
for the United States 820 per capita. 

What we need, then, is not a new issue of money, but that what we 
have be put in active circulation. This can only be expected when 
contidence is fully restored. Nothing, in my judgment, will so tend 
to restore confidence, revive business, give new life to enterprise, and 
drive away what we call “hard times” as a steady financial policy, 
one that recognizes the truth that a depreciated, changing, irredeem- 
able currency is an evil only to be remedied by making it redeemable 
in or convertible into what the world recognizes as money. 

Under the policy adopted by the Government, our currency has 
been gradually increasing in value, and if no mistakes are now made 
the dangerous part of the road to specie payments is over. While | 
this is so, we yet have steps to take, and resumption must come be- 
cause and when we are prepared for it, and not because we will it. 
In other words, we cannot resume until we make the necessary 
preparation for it, however desirable it may be to see a United States 
note as good as a note issued by the Bank of England, dollar for dol- 
lar. This being accomplished, we will see better times and we shall 
not hear the call for a new issue of irredeemable money. There is a 
class in the West who are not asking for cheaper money, and in this 
class you may find the farmer who has his fifty fatted steers in the 
stall to sell or his hundred hogs in the pen or wheat in the bin. In 
other words, it is not he who has any product of his farm for the 
market who says give us acheap money and more of it. No, sir; 
there is an abundance of money to move the crops. The money 
exists, but for many uses it seems to be out of reach. Men who hold 
the money of the country seemed never before so cautious, so particu- 
lar as now as to the equivalent they shall receive when they part 
with their money. They seem to demand something that will not de- 
preciate, If used in a manufacturing establishment or a mercautile 
venture, they want to feel assured that they will not be compelled to 
transact business at a loss. 

Admitting the fact there is a sufficiency of money in the country 
for the transaction of its business, what then may be assigned as the 
reason for the distress, the depression, the hard times? Is it not that 
business men are timid and contracting their business rather than 
expanding and extending? Is it not that private citizens who use 
large capital and employ much labor, and corporations, too, are con- 
servative, and, instead of extending their operations and by building 
new railroads, and other works of public importance giving employ- 
ment to labor, are disposed to get along with the least possible im- 
provements required for the protection of the investments already 
made? Is it not the fact that labor is unemployed? If these things 
be so, What is the remedy ? Shall we solve the question by striking a 
blow at public confidence ? This can be done in no more effectual 
mannerthan by rendering the currency of the country unstable and 
subject to continual change and fluctuation. 

The question then with me is, what effect on the business of the 
country will be produced by the repeal of the resumption act? If 
it would restore confidence and quicken industries, encourage enter- 
prise and employ labor, then I would most heartily advocate and 
support the repeal. But I can see no such results flowing from it. 
Onthe other hand it seems to me the great need of the day—of the 
hour—is stability and confidence, Let it be established that the 
money of the country shall be brought up to a specie standard by 
gradual steps and there maintained, and a foundation-stone will be 
laid on which a permanent prosperity can stand and build. 

To absolutely repeal the act of 1°75 and put no declaration of the 
Government in its stead, would seem like weighing anchor and drifting 
out to sea away from landmarks erected by the experience of all the 
commercial world, It would certainly depreciate our currency and 
impair public confidence: Believing as I do that the Government 
cannot without extraordinary effort in the mean time put forth,or by 
an increase of the interest-bearing debt, resume specie payments in 
Is79 and maintain the same thereafter, I would vote for a proposi- 
tion to extend the time for resuming. I would bring the currency of 
the country to a specie standard by steady and continnous steps in 
that direction ; but would deem it unwise for the Government to at- 
tempt a forced resumption which it cannot maintain. 

The necessities of the nation in time of war and peril gave us the 
greenback currency, and none can deny but that it possesses all the 
elements of a perfect circulating medium, save and except that of | 
convertibility. When it shall have attained to that, when the promise | 
of the nation to pay a dollar shall be worth a dollar in the money of | 
the world, then will have been accomplished one of the principal ob- 
jects sought to be secured by the resumption act of 1875. 

Had the act of 1875 authorized a more extended preparation for 
resumption, either by the substitution of a currency sufficient for the 
demands of trade or the accumulation of the necessary coin reserve, 
then resumption might have been possible in 1879, and no necessity 
would now arise for any modification of the act, or any extension of 
the date for resumption, But while we put the legislative hand to | 
the act, to remove or modify the date, let it not be understood that | 
there is any departure from the fixed established policy of the Gov- 
ernment to appreciate the currency of the country to par with gold. | 
There is not, nor can there be, any other true and undeceiving stand- 
ard of values than that fixed by the commercial nations of the world. 
We may for the time being erect a false one, but derangement to | 








business will as surely follow. The business of the con 
suffers by reason of an inflated, irredeemable currency ; 
dition of affairs has not been one of choice, : 
we not endured these evils long enough? 

Is not our currency of to-day—worth as it is more than pine: 
seven cents on a dollar—preferable as a circulating medium to ;)., 
currency of five years ago; of ten yearsago? We may not be 9). 
to make it better at once, but let us not make it worse. — 

Admitting the fact that we cannot now, or as soon as J 
1279, redeem the ‘egal-tenders in gold, the obligation rem 
them those properties that will enable them to circulat 
a par with gold as possible. 

In doing this we must not tax and overburden the industries of 
the country; but rather let us do what we may to inspire ate 
fidence, and looking to a gradual return to specie payments, prevent 
unnecessary fluctuations in the value of the currency. In further. 
ance of this policy I can see no evil or dishonor, nor danger of de- 
creasing the purchasing power of the greenback by a reasonable 
extension of time for redemption. 

I have chosen, Mr. Speaker, to be an exception to the rule. and 
have not proposed, nor do I now propose, any legislation that wil] je 
a panacea for all our financial ills or commercial troubles ; but haye 
referred to such general principles as have occurred to me, which, jy 
my judgment, ought to guide us in dealing with this question of 
finance. A former distinguished Secretary of the Treasury has said 

Inconvertible paper currency begets the delusion that the remedy for private 
pecuniary distress is in legislative measures and makes the people unmindfy) of 
the fact that the true remedy is in greater production and less spending, and tha 
real prosperity comes only from individual effort and thrift. ; 

For those amendments then, sir, which do not propose to discredit 
and depreciate in terms or by effect the United States notes, though 
providing for an extension of time and continuing them in use as 
the money of our country, I can cheerfully and conscientiously yote, 
believing that in so doing the resumption of specie payments wil] 
not be deferred beyond such time as the Government can resume 
without embarrassment to itself and distress to the business interests 
of the country. 

But for the adoption of the bill proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Ew1nG,] as well as the amendment thereto submitted |yy 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Fort,] both proposing the uneon- 
ditional repeal of the resumption act and consequently the impair- 
ment of the public credit, I cannot vote nor give support. 
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Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. SCHLEICHER, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 23, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. The twin measures of tinance which have 
occupied the attention of Congress during this extra session, the 
“silver bill” and the bill for the repeal of the resumption act, are 
not, inmy opinion, caleulated to benefit the country. They have 
been urged mainly on the ground that the wide-spread distress and 
the prostration of industry and commerce in the country have been 
caused by the advance toward specie payments, and that to relieve 
the country our steps should be retraced. I think that this is an en- 
tirely erroneous idea. Thedistress is to be attributed to very ditierent 
causes. It is the inevitable reaction after a period of delirous specu- 
lation. After the war every branch of business was stimulated toan 
unnatural extent. For example, take one branch, the building of 
railways, of which thousands of miles were being constructed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The number of men engaged in this 
work was enormous. The coal-miners and the manufacturers of iron 
and steel, the vast number of men employed in the construction of 
the lines, the bridge-builders and the stone-masons, the car-builders 
and upholsterers, and the men to whom all these gave employment, the 
bakers and butchers, the shoemakers and tailors who supplied them, 
all of these suffered when by the collapse of capital in 1873 railway- 
building ceased. So it was with all other industries. ; 

We must also remember that the vast debts of States, corporations, 
and individuals were contracted during thattime. The time of run- 
ning into debt is always gay and lively. The time of paying the 
debt is always hard and pinching; it is like the bitter time of re- 
pentance and atonement following a gay career of sin. No vagaries 
of fancy-currency systems can repair the losses of waste and extrav- 
agance. The slow cure of labor and economy is the only one that 
will relieve us. There is as much money in the country as there ever 
has been, but the confidence is wanting which would bring it out ot 
its hiding-places and cause it to flow freely into the channels of bust- 
ness. We must restore confidence, and there is only one way 1! 
which it can be done, and that is by entire honesty in all our deal- 
ings. I fear that the two bills before us will have the contrary ef- 
fect ; that they are apt to impair confidence instead of restoring |t. 








As to the silver bill, I will say that I am in favor of the remonetiz- 
sion of silver. It is as much one of the products of our country 
sa cotton or wheat, and we should do nothing to lower its value. 
hy ceasing its use as money, the demand, and therefore the value of 
would be diminished. Moreover for our domestic use it will be a 
ost valuable auxiliary to gold. But there is only one way to bring 
ahout its remonetization without disturbing our entire money system, 
and that is by having the relative value of gold and silver settled by 


sn international convention of all nations using silver as money. 


we venture now on re-establishing the old dollar coinage, we over- 
value silver, and the inevitable result will be that. all the old silver 
from Europe will be sent here and all our gold will leave. Where 
two metals and one is overvalued, the overvalued metal 
Such | 


ere are 
ac remain in circulation and the other will disappear. 
has been the invariable rule. ; eee 

We should not assert that our national debt can be paid in silver | 
at its old standard of value, regardless of its present value. Even 
‘¢ we could do so under the old contract, it would be merely the | 
assertion of a theoretical right, as we have no silver to pay the debt 
with and it would entail a very practical loss on the tax-payers by | 
depreciating our bonds and raising the interest on them. 

if these present assaults on our public credit had not been made, 
we might refund our entire debt at 4 per cent., and thereby save 
about thirty millions in gold every year. But when we claim the 
right to pay our bonds with silver, regardless of its value at the time 
of payment, We, as a matter of course, put a stop to all refunding at 
a lower interest. Moreover, our bonds run twenty years, and in 182 
they will begin to mature. We have then to redeem the principal, 
and we can only do that by new issues of bonds. If in the mean 
time we continue to incite public opinion against bondholders, as is 
being done, we will appear in the money market with about the fol- 
jowing proposition: You men in this and other countries who have 
money to invest, we want you to buy our bonds coupled with these 
conditions: First, that you will be held up to public opinion as 
bloated bondholders and enemies of mankind ; secondly, that we will 
reserve the right to pay you in our silver coinage, regardless of what 
the value of silver may be at the time of payment. Surely we cannot 
expect to place bonds at a low interest on such terms. 

The repeal of the resumption act is an assertion that we consider 
ourselves at liberty to disregard our obligations. If the greenbacks 
or legal-tender notes are notes payable on demand, they have been due 
along time, and we should not now declare that we will only pay 
them when we please or never. They are a debt due to our own peo- 
ple and should be fully as sacred asthe funded debt. While many of 
our bonds were sold at a ruinous discount the greenbacks were all 
taken at par in payment of the crops and the labor or services of the 
people. Surely, if we provide for the payment of our bonds, there is 
no reason Why we should not provide for the payment of our legal- 
tender notes in coin, as was their original promise reiterated since 
again and again. If they are not considered as notes payable on 
demand, but as notes the time for payment of which was indefinite, 
that time has by the act of 1875 been fixed as the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1879, and I see no way of escaping this obligation without a vio- 
lation of good faith and injury to our credit. 

It isimpossible to overestimate the value of credit in modern society. | 
The distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. EWING, in his remarks 
in favor of the repeal of the resumption act, stated the extent of 
credit and its importance very forcibly, as follows : 

They— 

The private debts of the country— 


are owed generally by the young, energetic, driving bnsiness men of the emmntry. 
who are seeking to rise from poverty to competence, or from competence to wealth, 
They comprise two-thirds of the merchants, manufacturers, and exchangers of 
value, and give employment to two-thirds of the wage-men of the country. 

_No statement could show more clearly the immense use and neces- | 
sity of credit and the extent of the danger possible to be inflicted by 
its destruction. 

Private credit is threatened by these declarations that obligations 
are only binding at the option of the debtor, and by the pernicious at- 
tempt to raise an unnatural warfare between creditors and debtors. 
There are no such distinct classes, men generally are debtors and 
creditors at the same time. Nor is it correct torepresent the debtor class 
asthe poor men and the creditor class as the rich men of the country. 
All “ wage-men,” as they are termed, are creditors of their employers 
fora week ora month atatime. The depositors in the savings banks 
are creditors of the grand directors who have latterly swindled them 
so frequently, The great railroad kings are debtors. The bank pres- 
ilents and directors are debtors to their depositors. And even where 
there are classes who are solely creditors, like the wholesale dealers 
who sell to the retail merchants, or local bankers who loan to the 
commercial men, it would be insulting common sense to assert that | 
they are working for the rnin of their debtors. On the contrary, they 
ee customers on whom they live as a farmer nurses his or- 
chards, 


g If the binding foree of obligations is disregarded and creditors are 
ireaten 








ened, as has been done so often on this floor, that the debtors | 
, Won't stand it any longer” if their views are not at once adopted 

'y the creditors, it may be very well for those “ young, enterprising, | 
driving business men” who, having borrowed all they want, are now | 
willing to wipe out their debts “as with a sponge ;” but it will be | 
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| distinguished ability and talent can be misled. 


& 

ol 
very hard for the next set of “ young, enterprising, driving business 
men” who will want to borrow and will find that credit is no more. 
The logical effect of all this reasoning would be that people will bury 
or otherwise hide their money and investment of it willcease. With 
out confidence there is no investment of capital, without investment 


| there is no business. 


It is curious to notice the vagaries in reasoning that have appeared 
during this debate. I may be permitted to note two arguments which 
have struck me as remarkable, and which show how gentlemen of 
It has been repeated 
again and again that the act of 1869 which declared the bonds paya- 
ble in coin defranded the people because they were before payable in 
greenbacks. I quote from one of the speeches: 

Do they recollect that by the act of 1269, at a time when the 5.20 bonds were 
payable in legal-tender notes of the Government or in gold and silver cofn, they 
deliberately violated the contract between the people and their creditors and 
deprived the people of the power to pay the principal of those bonds in legal-tender 
notes and required them to be paid in coin?) It was an unwarrantable disregard of 
the interests of the people in the interest of the bondholder which has cost the 
a of the country five or six hundred millions of dollars and benetited the 
rolders of bonds to the same extent. These gentlemen with the tender con 
sciences did not seem to have their sensibilities wounded by that wrong, that out 
rage, that violation of the contract between the people and their creditors. 


The complaint here made is, that the people were swindled because 
they could not pay their debts with their due-bills. Credit being at 
a low ebb, those due-bills, although given for one hundred cents in 


| the dollar, were passed from band to hand at a discount of, say, thirty 


cents on the dollar. The meaning of the gentleman, tierefore, is, 


| that we could have saved thirty cents on the dollar by paying our 


bonds with these legal-tender notes as the law allowed. He forgets, 
however, that the legal-tender promise bore on its face full valne, 
and that their depreciation was due to the doubt whether we could 


| or would comply with their obligation, and further, that even if we 


had redeemed the bonds with legal-tender notes our obligations 
would not thereby have been decreased, for it would still be left 
to us to redeem the legal-tender notes at their full value. Nor did 
the gentleman continue his reasoning to its logical conclusion, for if 
we had paid our entire debt with due-bills, instead of their being 
worth sixty or seventy cents on the dollar they would perhaps have 
depreciated to only five cents on the dollar, in which case, under his 
reasoning, the “saving” would have been 95 per cent. Or, why not 
make them absolutely worthless at once and “save” the whole 
debt? The word “saving” certainly sounds better than repudiating. 
Suppose the principle is applied to private life. The honest and 
responsible man has to pay his promises in fall. The bankrupt or 
dishonest man pays his promises with twenty cents on the dollar, and 
his creditors are happy to get that. He “saves” eighty cents in the 
dollar, and the man who would raise him to honesty and responsi- 
bility would, under such reasoning as I have quoted, be considered as 
swindling him out of the “saving” of eighty cents in the dollar. 

Again, it is said by the same gentleman: 

In former years if any citizen of this country acquired a fortune of a few million 
dollars it was rega: ded as a wonder, and it was so because the character of our Gov 
ernment and institutions favors the general distribution of wealth and the veneral 
enjoymentof wealth. Within the last fifteen years fortunes of $25,000,000, $50,000,000 
and $100,000,000 have been no uncommon thing. Why isthis? What bas wrought 
this sudden change in the condition of things in this country ! 

But it should be remembered that these last fifteen years during 
which this change has been wrought was the greenback period, to 
which we now desire to make an end. If the gentleman who made 
these remarks had spoken on the other side of the question his state- 
ment would have been a very happy illustration of the truth of the 
celebrated quotation from the great Daniel Webster : 

Of all the contrivances for cheating the laboring classes of mankind none bas 
been more effectual than that which delades them with paper money 

This is the most effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man's field by the 
sweat of the poor man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny. oppression, excessive taxation 
all these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the community, compared 
with a fraudulent currency and the robberies committed by a depreciated paper 

Strange to say, however, he used it as an argument for the indefi- 
nite extension of the greenback period, and thereby for the perpetu- 
ation of the very evils of which he complains, and against the effort 
to close it once and forever. 

A few words on another point. It is insisted that we shall have as 
much money per capita as old countries like England, Germany, and 
France. We know that accumulated capital is large in old countries 
and that new countries have comparatively none. When railways or 
other public enterprises are to be carried on in new States the people 
go to old States or old countries to borrow money. In Europe there 
is much loanable money, the accumulation of many years of labor 
and thrift. Is it not astrange idea that we can equalize these resnits 
of time and labor by paper and the free use of the printing-press? 
It seems reasonable that a country with much loanable money would 
have more money per capita than a country that is always borrowing. 
Butevenif weattempted toequalize our country with the old European 
countries, how would we then equalize the per capita betwoen New 


| England and New York with their accumulated capital on the one 


hand with the per capita of the new western States or the impover- 
ished South on the other. Truly the faith of some men in the ounipo- 
tence of the greenback as a cure for all ills is wonderful. 

It has been stated that the resumption of a gold basis by the na- 
tional banks is impossible because they have not taken any steps to 
hoard gold for that purpose. It is well known that the banks are 
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now compelled to bold 30 per cent. of their circulation in legal-tender 
notes as a reserve and to redeem their own notes with legal-tenders 
on demand. If the Government resumes specie payments this re- 
serve will be changed into gold or gold values like all other legal- 
tender notes, if demanded. Thus by the operation of resumption by 
the Government the legal-tender reserve of the banks will be changed 
into a sufficient gold reserve to enable them to pass to a gold basis 
without any previous hoarding of their own. 

I will confess that I do not admire the resumption act. I do not 
believe that it was wise to fix a certain day for resumption and 
hoard gold in anticipation of that day. I would consider a gradual 
resumption better, and [ would have preferred a plan to use the sur- 
plus means of the Government at once as they acerned in the redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes instead of withdrawing from the market 
and hoarding large sums of gold. Moreover, I think we have to 
ascribe it to good fortune rather than to wise legislation that our | 
currency has risen in value to so near par. If it was still at a large 
discount resumption would not be possible at so early a day. But 
we have drifted toward it by currents stronger than our laws, and 
we will now pass over it without trouble unless legislation again sets | 
us back. From the moment that greenbacks reach par all the gold 
in the country will be at once added to our circulation and green- 
backs will come in slowly for redemption, because they will then be 
as good as gold. 

] repeat that I do not admire the law. But no better measure is 
offered in its place, and I know that no other measure conld be car- 
ried. I am constrained, therefore, to vote against the repeal of the | 
law, for I would rather land our crew and cargo, even if the landing- 
place is not the best possible, than to cut loose and drift into shore- 
less seus. 


| 
| 


Remonetization of Silver as an Aid to Resumption. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAY A. HUBBELL, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 23, 1277. 


On tho bill (I, R. No. #05) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “Anact to | 
provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. HUBBELL. Mr. Speaker, this House has passed a bill at this 
session remonetizing silver, but I fear that bill does not wholly rem- 
edy the evils created by the laws of 1853 and 1873, and I also fear | 
that in value, weight, and fineness the silver dollar will, under this | 
new bill, if it becomes a law, be below the geld dollar. That will 
work no real benefit. Silver will still be a debased coin, and as such 
will beget evils in our monetary system,some of which I shall attempt 
to point out, 

But we can restore its lost importance, not simply by remonetizing | 
it, but by elevating it to a common standard of value with gold, and 
by making it a legal tender like gold for all sums, restore it really to 
all the functions and importance contemplated by the Constitution 
and the fathers of the Republic. Aithough, sir, I veted for that bill 
under a suspension of the rules, yet for reasons which I shall now 
attempt to state it meets my approval only in so far as it is a declara- 
tion by Congress, or this House at least, that silver must resume its 
old relation with gold as a currency, and as such become a portion of 
our coin circulation. 

In dealing with this, really one of the weightiest problems of the 
hour, and one so vital in its probable results for good or evil to all 
classes of our people, but especially so to the great masses of the 
nation—to the mechanic and laborer and to the agriculturist—we | 
should not lose sight of nor ignore one of twofacts: That gold and 
silver at the formation of the Government consituted “the money of 
the world;” that they are the money of the Constitution ; that for 
years following its adoption they constituted the currency of the 
Government, forming the basis of the multiplied transactions of our 
people; and at the date of the passage of the acts creating our pres- 
ent indebtedness composed the “ coin ” of the Government, the “coin” 
in which it was stipulated by those acts that that indebtedness should 
be liquidated. 





OUR EARLY STATESMEN BIMETALLISTS. 

I propose to make these facts very clear by a brief review of our 
several coinage acts and their history. Alexander Hamilton and 
Thomas Jefferson were the foremost statesmen of their time. Both | 
were in Washington’s Cabinet: Hamilton as Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, and distingushed for intelligence and learning, among the ablest | 
of financiers, and Jefferson as Secretary of State. They were the 
chiefs of opposite schools of politics, nevertheless both united in 
sustaining the dual or bimetallic standard for our circulating me- 
dium. In an elaborate and very able report to Congress on the sub- 
ject of a mint, in 1791, Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, urges: 

To admit the use of either of the metals [that ia, either gold or silver] as money 
is to abridge the quantity of the circulating medium of the world, and is liable to | 









all the objections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full wis) 
evils of a scanty circulation. _ 

Jefferson, to whom the report was submitted before it w 
municated to Congress, returned it with the comment : 

retu you © repo i ci i 7 4 

dulcan ae rt of the Mint. I concur with you that the Mint mr 

Thus these two great statesmen, experienced, learned 
and differing upon almost every other great question of public po} 
icy, concurred in urging the dual standard, gold and silver, as oe i. 
in value and power, as the standard of our national currency, |, 
doing so they simply adopted the settled policy of mankind at th i 
period, a policy based upon the financial experience of all countrio 
for ages. That policy Congress also adopted. The act of April 2 
1792, establishing a mint, adopting the dual or bimetallic standard 
for the coin of the nation, and making silver, as gold, a legal tender 
“in all payments whatsoever,” received the approval of Georyo 
Washington. For many years it remained the fixed policy of the 
Government. ; 


the 
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A REVIEW OF OUR SEVERAL COINAGE ACTS. 

Tn 1792 the ratio of the metals was, by mint calculations, 15 of silyer 
to Lof gold. Under the act of April 2, 1792, in the gold dollar there 
were 243 grains of pure metal, or 27 grains of standard metal; th\»+ 
is, .9163%, or eleven-twelfths fine. In the silver dollar there were ,; 
pure metal 371} grains, of standard 416 grains; that is, 492.4 {jy.- 
and the coins of both metals, silver as gold, were made legal-tenders 
“in all payments whatsoever.” 

In 1834 the ratio of the two metals was as 16 to 1. Under the art 
of June 28, 1834, in the gold dollar there were of pure metal 23» 
grains, and of standard 25.8 grains; that is, 899.225 fine. In the silye; 
dollar there were of pure metal 371} grains, of standard 416 graiys: 
that is, eleven-twelfths fine; and the coins of both metals, silver as 
gold, were made legal-tenders in the payment of all sums, 

In 1837, the ratio of the two metals was as 15.93 to lL. Under thy 
act of, June 18, 1837, in the gold dollar there were, of pure metal, 23.2 
grains, of standard 25.8 grains—that is, .900 or .9 fine. In the silver 
dollar there were of standard metal 4124 grains, .000 or .Y fine. The 
coins of both metals (with all the gold and silver coinagesince July i, 
1834) were made legal-tenders in payment of all sums at their nominal 


| or face value. 


In 1853 the ratio of the two metals was as 17.187 to 1. In the act of 
February 21, 1853, no change was made in the weight and fineness of 
the gold dollar, but the relations of silver were changed very mate- 
rially. The coinage of the silver dollar was practically discontinued. 
The weight of the silver half-dollar was reduced to 192 grains stand- 
ard, or for two half-dollars, to 334 grains; and these were reduced as 
legal-tenders to the payment of sums not exceeding $5. 

In 1873 the ratio of the two metals was as 17.107 to 1. Under the 
act of February 12, 1873, commonly called the silver demonetizing 
act, in the gold dollar there were 25.3 grains of standard metal, .\\ 
or .9 fine. This act provides for the coinage of a silver trade-dollar 
weighing 420 grains in standard metal, .9 tine, but the weight of tho 
silver half dollar was fixed at 192.9 grains standard, or for two half 
dollars at 385.8 grains standard. The gold coins were made legal-tei- 
ers in all payments at their nominal values, but the silver coins were 
made legal-tenders at their nominal value for only “ amounts no 
exceeding $5 in any one payment.” 

In this rapid summary of the provisions of our principal coinage 
acts we have an exposition of the policy of Congress in relation to 
the use of the precious metals as coins from 1792, the date of the act 
under which our first coins were struck, up to 1873, the era of the 
demonetization of silver. What was that policy? What does it 
teach? The adoption of the bimetallic standard, of both of the pr- 
cious metals, gold and silver, for our coins by the men who framed or 
adopted our Constitution, and the continuance for years under the 
accumulated experience of our people and Government as to its Wis 
dom and beneficence, of both of those metals, silver as gold, as peers 
equal in power and functions, as full legal-tenders in the payment, at 
their nominal or face values, of all sums whatsoever. 


THE SILVER STANDARD UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 
The founders of the Republic were emphatically hard-money men; 
not believers in gold as asingle standard for our coins, but bime- 


| tallists; advocates of the dual standard of gold and silver as auxilia- 


ries of equal power and functions in constituting the currency of tle 
nation. 

On the 4th of March, 1789, the Government under the Constitution 
began its operations, but prior, as carly as the 6th of July, 17, ™ 
the Congress of the Confederation the dollar was unanimously adopted 
as the unit of Federal currency. Neither its fineness nor its weigh! 
was fixed, but the Spanish dollar—the silver dollar—was manifestly 
intended as the standard. On the 8th of August, 1786, it was— 

Resolved, That the standard of the United States of America, for gold and silver, 
shall be eleven parts fine and one part alloy. 

Eleven-twelfths fine, that is, that the dollar or unit should contain 
375.64 grains of fine or pure silver, and that upon the recommenta- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson as early as 1782. Upon that unit tue values 
and weights of the other coin were declared in a decimal ratio: go" 
in the ratio of 1 to 15.253, an eagle being rated as ten times the wnt 
or $10. The law of October 16, 1736, establishing a unit and regwat- 
ing the value and alloy of coins was based upon similar ratios 4! d 
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relative weights and fineness—all upon the bimetallic system—and 
ela - * . ° . 
tablishing the silver dollar as the coin unit. 
estav: 5 
THE BIMETALLIC THE STANDARD OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
Does not the Constitution also establish the bimetallic standard ? 
If it does, is there any authority or power in Congress, for any reason 


or cause, to alter or change that standard; to adopt the mono-metallic | 


or single-metal standard ? 

Thomas H. Benton, in the Senate, in 1834, maintained that in the 
Constitution “gold and silver is the only thing recognized as money.” 
He urges: 

It is the money, and the only money, of the Constitution, and every historic ree 
etion a8 Well as every phrase in the Constitution and every early statute on the 
ject of money confirms that idea. People were sick of paper moncy about the 

sme that this Constitution was formed. * * * Itsframerscreated a hard-money 
mA they intended the new Government to recognize nothing for money 
hut gold and silver. * * * The fifth statute, (thelaw of July 30, 17-9,) passed at 
the tirst session of the first Congress, * * * was full and explicit on this head 
+ « * Itdecreed that the fees and duties payable to the Federal Government shall 
be received in gold and silver coin only. 

Mr. Benton accordingly maintained that “the men who framed the 
Constitution ” by using the word “ only” had clearly expressed their 
intention that gold and silver alone—not gold singly—but gold and 
silver combined should “ constitute the currency of the new Govern- 
ment.” . ‘ . 

The language of the Constitution is not “ gold or silver,” leaving 
it optional with Congress and the States to adopt cither metal to the 
exclusion of the other, but “gold and silver,” the two united, equal 
in power and functions as the currency of the nation.” 


Government 


FOR RIGHTY-ONE YEARS THE BIMETALLIC THE STANDARD OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Quotations in support of this view from the ablest and the most 
learned of our early statesmen, men equally distinguished for their 
intelligence and skill as jurists and statesmen, might be multiplied 
indetinitely. That certainly was the view entertained by those who 
framed and enacted the law of April 2, 1792, under which our first coin- 
age wasstruck, It adopted the bimetallic standard. It gave both met- 
als, according to their relative values, equal power as money; and 
for forty-five years, from 1792 to 1837, their functions in the liquida- 
tion of debts remained unchanged. By the law of 1792 the weight of 
the silver dollar was fixed at 416 grains standard. By the law of 
1837 it was reduced to 412} grains, reduced in weight 34 grains; but 
its function as a legal-tender was continued upon an equal footing 
with gold, as a legal tender in liquidation of all indebtedness. The 
act of June 21, 1553, while reducing the weight of the silver half- 
dollar to 192 grains, making two half-dollars equal only to 384 grains, 
also reduced the subsidiary silver coin, as legal-tenders, to the pay- 
ment of sums not exceeding $5; but the weight and legal-tender 
character of the silver dollar were not disturbed. That was only ac- 
complished by the act of February 21, 1873. That act provides for 
the coinage of a silver trade-dollar, but demonetizes both it and the 
subsidiary silver coin by confining them as legal-tenders to the 
payment of sums not exceeding $5. Thus, for eighty-one years, from 
1792, from the organization of the Government ander the Constitu- 
tion, up to 1873, the silver dollar, like the gold dollar, continued a 
full legal tender in the payment of all debts and of all sums what- 
ever. 

A HISTORY OF THE CAUSES OF DEMONETIZATION. 


And why was that policy changed? Why wassilver degraded asa | 


legal tender and the single standard for our coin practically adopted? 
Why was one standard, gold, appreciated to its highest value, adopted 
for the coin of the rich, for the creditors of the nation and people, for 
the bondholder and money-sharp, and another and a degraded stand- 
ard adopted for that of the poor, for the mechanic and laborer, and 
- oats for the creators of the industry and wealth of the Re- 
publie. 

In 1837, when the weight and fineness of the silver dollar were less- 
ened, increasing its legal-tender power, the nation was in the presence 
of a great financial crisis. Sore distress afilicted our people. Over- 
speculation and reckless speculation upon an inflated paper basis 
had culminated in a financial crash which threatened the nation with 
general bankruptcy. 

All industry had practically ceased, and the laboring masses were 
even menaced with starvation. It had also long been contended that 
the superior purity and weight of our silver coin made it an article 
of commerce—a commodity for exportation. Hence, the partial de- 
preciation of our silver dollar in weight and intrinsic value by the 
act of 1837, while retaining it as a legal tender and as a means of 
increasing its legal tender power in the payment of all sums, had 
no doubt a double purpose—to relieve the debtor classes, the people, 
in the pending financial troubles, and to prevent the exportation of 
our silver coin as bullion. It accomplished both purposes. It aided 
greatly in relieving the debtor classes without seriously affecting the 
creditor classes. It confined our silver regources within our own 
limits, and with the large importations of foreign silver in the trans- 
actions of commerce, combined to expedite the recovery of the nation 
from its heavy financial difficulties. 

The dominant statesmen of the period—the Andrew Jacksons, 
Bentons, and Silas Wrights, the tribunes of the old democracy—were 
independent and patriotic. The plutocrats had not subdued them. 

ley were emphatically hard-money men, bimetallists, believing in 
the precious metals, gold and silver, as the standard for our coins. 
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Nevertheless, they established the precedent of partially inflating 
our currency by increasing the legal-tender power of the people's 
coin as arelief to the debtor classes—measures applauded by the 
masses and which gave to Jackson and his followers, to the old 


| democracy, a popularity and power which enabled them to long 


dominate in the Government. 
The history of the act of 1853 exposes its character. It 


was an 
attempt of the mono-metallists to force the 


single standard upon the 


| nation, reckless of its effects upon the interests of the people. It 


was even proposed in the House by the Committee of Ways and 
Means to restrict the legal-tender power of our subsidiary silver coin 


| to debts against the Government, thus still further limiting its fune- 
| tions and really depreciating its value by debasing it, while pretend 


ing to appreciate its relative intrinsic value to the standard prior to 
1834. They conld not conceal their real design. They were forced 
to admit that their objeet was to establish “ a currency to consist of 
one standard only”—that of gold—and “ to degrade our silver coins 
into mere tokens.” The attempt failed. 

Andrew Johnson, true to the bimetallic instincts of the old demoe- 
racy, assailed the proposition bitterly. He and others denounced it 
as even a violation of the Constitution. That instrument provides 
for a bimetallic standard of equal power and value—a uniform enr- 
rency—and he denies that they could legally adopt any other. Nor 
could he understand the wisdom or justice of the policy of making 
gold a tender for all debts of every character and restricting silver 
to debts against the Government. He denounced it as “ tinkering 
with a matter of vital importance—mere “ quackery ”—as an attempt 
to tax the masses and small traders in the interest of the wealthy; 
and he and others warned the House that the people would not sub- 
mit. 

At that date the plutocrats did not dare to propose the demonetiza- 
tion of the silver dollar. They failed to restrict the legal-tender power 
of the subsidiary silver coins to debts against the Government, but 
succeeded in limiting them to the payment of all debts not exceed- 
ing 85. Even in that they succeeded only through the argument 
which prevailed in 1873 in demonetizing the silver dollar, and which 
is now 80 industriously used to defeat its remonetization ; that is, the 
great and frequent fluctuations in the relative production and cost 


of the precious metals; and, hence, the absolute necessity of a pot 
manent measure of value, demands the adoption of a single standard, 
and that gold, being the steadiest in its yield and cost, is the safest 


and most practical standard as a measure of value. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
Now, what are the facts? Is gold the steadiest in its production 
and cost? Is it less liable than silver to fluctuations in valne? 
Much learning and labor have been expended upon the investigation 
of these questions, and some of the most illustrious names in finance 
and science have figured in the inquiry—those of Lord Liverpool, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Sir William Petty, Sir Francis Bacon, John Locko, 
Jacob, Chevalier, Humboldt, and many others. In a table by Lord 
Liverpool, in his letter to the King of Engtand, he gives the follow- 
ing as the relative values of gold and silver for the periods named: 
Gold. Silver. 
In Persia, according to Herodotus to 113 
In G eece, at the same period ‘ to 13 
In Greece, in the time of Plato to 12 
In Greece, it is stated by Xenophon, at aiiisineinecda to 10 
After the plunder ot gold from the Temple of Apollo, according to 
Nn eee to 10 
In the reign of Alexander the Great it was ese to 10 
In Rome, according to Pliny the elder to 
In Rome, after the tribute from the Etolians paebcosemesseay to 
The plunder of gold from the Gauls by Julius Cesar reduced the 
proportions to .. to 
In the reign of Clanc ke to 
Until the reign of Alexander Severus, it continued to 
In the reign of Constantine the Great........ eeienn ae to 
The disorders in the Roman Empire under Arcadius and H norious 
gd) eee Hae a _ 
From which it appears that gold, unless when depressed by sudden 
and unusual occurrences or enhanced by a dread of public inse- 
curity, may be stated to have been for upwards of nine hundred 
years, in the proportion of oe 10 or12 
In the reign of Henry ILI, 12!6 to 1272 . ‘ % 
In the reign of Edward ILI, 1330 to 1377 12} 
In the reign of Henry IV, 1400 to 1412. .... 22.22.2222 cence eee eees 1 104 
In the reign of Edward IV, 1461 to 1477 1 
In the reign of Henry VIII, 1510 to 1547 
In the reign of Elizabeth, 1560 
In the reign of James I, 1604 
In the reign of James I, 1611 
In the reign of Charles IT, 1665 
In the reign of George I, 1717... 
Relative proportions in China, ac 
Relative proportions in Japan, according to Humboldt 
Relative proportions in Bengal, according to bullion report......... 1 
Relative proportions in Madras, according to bullion report 
Relative proportions in Bombay, according to bullion report. ....... 
In the China Diariés it is stated at 16 tales of silver for 1 tale of gold 
of 100 touch or pure gold; if it is meant to be pure silver also, the 
proportion would be 1 to 16, but it is believed to be the average 
fineness of silver in coin, which would be 1 to 14 


The comparatively trifling fluctuations due chiefly to that of gold 
of the relative value of the two metals, as shown by this table, during 
the unsettled periods of the early world which they embrace, periods 
of foreign wars, wars of conquest and violent intestine commotions, 
are certainly very extraordinary. 


two 


1 
1 


26 





In a table accompanying Secretary Ingham’s report of May 4, 1530, 
upon the “relative value of gold and silver,’ and embracing the 
ratios of the two metals from 1760 to 1229, a period of seventy years, 
the average ratio is shown to be 1 to 14.92. In another table the 
average ratio of the London market for the same period is shown to 
be abont the same. At the London mint in 1229 the ratio was 1 to 
15.07. But from the same tables (compiled from Mushet, Wheatly, 
the Monthly Magazine, the Bullion Report, Tooke, Ricardo, et al.,) 
we find the fluctuations in the price of gold as great as that of silver. 
From 1757 to 1774, a period of sixteen years, gold sold on an average 
above the mint price 1} per cent. From the recoinage of 1774 to 1777 
till 1799 (twenty-six years) the price of gold averaged .3 per cent. 
under the mint price. From 1757 till 1773 silver sold at 5s. 48d. per 
ounce, or 74 per cent. above the mint price. From 1773 till 1779 sil- 
ver sold for 5s, 1}d. per ounce to 5s. 3}d. per ounce of standard, being 
2 per cent. above the mint price of 5s. 2d. per ounce of English stand- 
ard silver." 

Hence, gold, if this showing be correct, has in steadiness of value 
had no superiority over silver, but the reverse. Similar statistics, 
showing like results, might be multiplied from the different authori- 
ties, 

At the date of the discovery of America, in 1492, the world’s stock 
of the precious metals was exceedingly small. Chevalier estimates 
it in Europe at $193,000,000, Other authorities place it in Asia at 
$1,500,000,000, America, with its possessions in the precious metals 
and the large annual yield of its mines, with the products of the 
Australian mines, has added greatly to the world’s stock, but Mr. 
Tooke, in his History of Prices, says : 

No rise of prices can be discovered until 570, fifty years after the entry of the 
Spaniards into Mexico, and almost thirty years after the discovery of the Potosi 
silver mine. The ultimate range of prices was not reached until 1640. 


From a table giving a summary of the amount of gold and silver 
which has been extracted from the mines of America from 1492 to 
1x25, based upon the authority of Humboldt, Abbé Raynal, Mr. 
Ward, and the Bullion Report, it appears that the aggregate yield of 
America up to L825 was: 


Oe NOR 6 553 ss Ew aki eee bonss cheese baubs - $4,310, 000, 000 
PE CDE ccnsinn cones cewnde thnsdidsebete Saewes i6 Sethe 1, 890, 000, 000 
BE nnevhe wastes vebiin sheuehasen erm 


Chevalier estimates the production of America and elsewhere, up 
to In4n, at: 


PMO: ccc nnssins binicen sabinesensencanecauceuse $5, 705, 000, 000 
We ee ea La w.ee. 2, 626, 000, 000 
Ee ae cee OR 8, 331, 000, 000 


The gold supply being 31 per cent. of the whole. 


At the beginning of the present century, according to Humboldt, | 


the gold supply was 25 per cent. of the whole ; and according to Sir 
liector Hay the proportion of gold to the supply of both metals was: 
Per cent. 


DPD cciuhiyiheweh semuenes web Wes SaReee weed sae bine aeeens 7 
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Even in 1876 the vield of silver was only 43 per cent. of the whole 
production. Notwithstanding this enormous change “in their rela- 
tive supply, the changes in the relative value of the two metals 
during these years are described” by the United States Monetary 
Commission “as trifling.” 

If these statements are correct, and they are based upon the highest 
authorities, how puerile are the arguments of the monometallists ! 
What are they worth? Where is the probable peril of robbery or 
loss either to creditor or debtor in the bimetallic standard of coins 
based upon a common standard of values f 

THE EXPERIENCE AND PRACTICE OF FOREIGN STATES. 

The experience and practice of other nations in this particular 
are worth something. In 1216, at the close of the long and mighty 
wars in Europe growing out of the French revolution, England, the 
avaricious creditor of the Continental nations, established a single 
standard, that of gold, for her coins. Why should she not? It would 
greatly enhance her profits and her wealth. But was it just? And 
what has been the result? Frequent and violent commercial, bank- 
ing, and monetary crises. Two hundred and twenty-three times in 
the twenty-seven years beginning with 1547 was the rate of interest 
in the Bank of England changed, and the range of fluctuation was 
from 2} to 10 per cent. Itis now 2 percent. In the one hundred 
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and twenty-two years preceding 1816, the date of the adoption of | 
the gold standard, there were only sixteen changes, and the rate | 


never fell below 4 or rose above 6 per cent.t 
Albert Gallatin, distinguished for his ability and learning as a 
financier, in criticising England’s adoption of the single gold stand- 


* In the appendix to the Report of the United States monetary commission, Mr. 
Alexander Delmar has continued this table, embracing the years subsequent to 
1-29 up to 1576 with a similar result. 


tSee report of the United States Monetary Commission, page 113. 
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ard, says, in a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, (| 
dated December 31, 1729: ad 

But not only has England by that experiment, in the face of the uni 
perience of mankind, gratuitously subjected herself to actual inconye; 
the sake of adhering to an abstract principle, but in so doing she , 
much more widely from her own principlesand from those which regulate a . 
metallic currency. Whilst pre tending to exclude silver, she admits it and: 
it a legal tender for all that multitude of daily purchases and contracts unde, ¢ 
shillings at an overrated value. ; 

After showing that “ this is in fact an issue of adulterated mon 
after showing its dishonesty, and the danger of its “derangin. 3). 
whole system of British currency,” Mr. Gallatin declares that “ey: 
if the precedent were good it could not be conveniently ado] 
the United States.” F 

MONOMETALLISTS DISAGREE AS TO WHICH METAL. 

But the monometallists differ as to the metal which shall consti. 
tute the coin stardard. Some, like John Locke, contend that © .). 
ver is the most fit metal for a standard measure of property.” A, dl 
the ruling interests or monetary condition of several nations have 
induced them to adopt at different times different standards, Pro, 
to 1#16, England had the double standard. In 1850, France, Spai ; 
Holland, and Belgium had the double standard. - 

Belgium, in 1854, retired her gold coins and adopted the silyer 
standard. Holland, in 1758, retired her gold. Prior to the payment 
in gold, to Germany, by France, of the immense indebtedness resy);. 
ing from the Franco-Prussian war, Germany had an exclusive silver 
standard. From a debtor she became a creditor nation. With the 
heavy amounts of gold of which she thus became possessed, Germay, 
determined to adopt the single gold standard. She rushed her syp- 
plus silver upon and glutted the London market, and caused a tem- 
porary decline in the metal. In 1865, France led the movement whic}; 
resulted in the formation of the Latin monetary anion, compose: of 
France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, and which has for 
its object the restriction of the amount of silver coinage in the states 
forming the league. In all these, as I understand them, the motive 
iniluencing the several changes had its origin in the greed, the ava- 
rice, or cupidity of their ruling or plutocratic classes. 

THE BIMETALLIC STANDARD. 

The standard of our early statesmen—of Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
Washington; of Jackson, Benton, and Silas Wright—the standard of 
the Constitution, the bimetallic standard, which for eighty-one years 
formed the standard of our national coins, is supported by the opin- 
ions of some of the ablest and wisest of allcountries. Among others 
by J. R. McCulloch, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859, who says 

A fall in the value of the precious metals, caused by the greater facility of their 
production or by the discovery of new sources of supply, depends in no deg 
upon the theories of philosophers or the decisions of statesmen or legislators, but 
is the result of circumstances beyond human control; and although, like a fall of 
rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be prejudicial to certain classes 
is beneficial to an incomparably greater number, including all who are engaged i 
industrial pursuits, and is, speaking generally, of great public or national adyau 
tage. 

Ernest Seyd, 1868, (Bullion, page 613,) says: 

Upon this one point all authorities on the subject are agreed, to wit: that the 
large increase in the supply of gold has given a universal impetus to trade, com 
merce, and industry, and to general social development and progress. 

Léon Fauchet, (1843,) in Researches upon Gold and Silver, says: 


Tf all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, the price of 
gold would be raised beyond measure and we should see produced in Europe a 
result lamentable enough. 


Before a French monetary convention in 1869 testimony was given 
by the late M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild, and by M. Rowlaud, 
governor of the Bank of France. M. Wolowski said: 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half gold 
and one-half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these metals 
in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other metal to the ruin of 
all debtors. 


M. Roulaud, governor of the Bank of France, said: 


We have not to do with ideal theories. The two moneys have actually coexisted 
since the origin of human society. * * * They coexist because the two together 
are necessary by their quality to meet the needs of circulation. This necessity of 
the two metals, has it ceased to exist? Is it established that the quantity of actual 
and prospective gold is such that we can now renounce the use of silver without 
disaster | 


Baron Rothschild said: 


The simultaneous employment of the two precious metals is satisfactory, and 
rives rise to no complaint. * * * Whether gold or silver dominates for the time 
Colne, it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the mon: 
tary circulation of the world, and it is ihe general mass of the two metals co 
bined which serves as the measure of the value of things. * * * The suppres 
sion of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values without any com 
pensation. 
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LET US REMONETIZE SILVER. 

Why, then, should we not fully and in good faith return to our av- 
cient coin standard? Why not remonetize the silver dollar, establis) 
a common standard based upon the market price of the metals, on 
upon which the relative Value, weight, and fineness of the two metals 
may be adjusted; one which will make the silver and gold dollar 
equal in power and functions and in every respect an exact and equal 
measure of property? Can it not be done? I believe it can. lf 
either metal after its coinage fall below or rise above the market 
value, call it in, recoin it, after adjusting its value to the market 
rate. Why, then, can it not be done? I believe that justice demands 
it—justice to the people and to the country, to our reviving industries 





and trade, and that it can be done without injustice either to creditor 
r debtor. 
a = judgment, this is precisely what the people demand, and | 
this alone. This clamor for the " dollar of the fathers,” put into their | 
mouths by men who have just now a lively interest in the free re- | 
oinage of the precise dollar remonetized, means with them this and 
this alone, that silver as a part of the money of the Constitution shall, 
proper legislation, be placed in its old relations with gold, and as 
a currency be made equal to it; so that the two coins shall be in 
equipoise, the one balancing the other, and both as peers discharging 
theit proper functions as money and measures of value. 

The people, sir, have not yet signified which dollar of the fathers 
they want; whether the dollar of 1792, the dollar of 1834, the dollar 
of 1x37, or the dollar of 1873, in each of which the ratio between 
silver and gold was different. Nor do they now ask for the passage 
of a law which will allow the bullionists and bonanza kings to swell 
their coffers by being allowed to dump their cart-loads of silver into 
our mints for free recoinage, and to receive therefor a legal-tender cer- 
tifieate for one dollar for each 4123 grains of silver so damped. This 
js a proposition to pay these men a premium of at least 7 per cent. 
on their metal, with a further inducement that if they will accept | 
the premium their metal shall be coined for them free of charge, at a 
cost to the Government of from 1} to 14 per cent., and at a further 
cost of 1} per cent. for its distribution. 

The payment of this enormous premium is the people’s loss, and 
the profits or seigniorage from coining are their profit, just as clearly 
is is the fact that the bonded debt of this Government is their debt. 
What would be thought of a proposition to allow the owners of our 
nickel, copper, and zine metals to deposit them in our mints for free 
coinage into the token coins authorized by law, and to give them 
coin certificates for the amount of metal contained in each; a dollar | 
certificate for the amount of metal in a dollar’s worth by statute of 
these token coins? In the one case the market value of 4124 grains 
of silver is about ninety-two cents, while in the others the market 
value of the metal used in one dollar’s worth of one, three, and five | 
cent tokens is fourteen and a third cents, and the market value of 
the metal used in a dollar’s worth of our bronze coins is thirteen and 
three-quarters cents. Why not extend this boon to our producers of 
these metals? There would, to say the least, be some cents in such a 
proposition. 

But what would be the effect of remonetizing silver on the basis | 
proposed in the bill? Have gentlemen thought of that? 
Why, sir, it would be as easy for a man to lift himself over a fence 
by the straps of his boots as it would for Congress to make two metals 
of such different values peers as currency and a legal tender, and 
keep both in circulation as money. 
The effort to do it will not only signally fail, but will be sure to bring 
about a worse condition of affairs than now exists. Nothing is to be 
gained by substituting silver for gold, but everything is to be gained 
by so shaping our legislation that both can be kept in circulation and 

utilized as currency. 

If a majority of the leading nations would join us in this movement, | 
I grant we might with safety adopt 4124 grains as the standard ; 
for then its general use would create a demand sufficient to prevent 
serious fluctuations in value. But such is not now the case. We 
must try the experiment alone, and all who desire success should 
strive to so guard our legislation as to make success certain. Let 
us then strive to so adjust the ratio between gold and silver that by 
the issue of silver we shall not, as bimetallists, be hereafter charged 
with being monometallists, and with substituting silver coin for gold 
coin. A measure which had that avowed object in view would most | 
certainly not obtain the approval of this House, and yet the bill it 
has passed will, if it becomes a law, most certainly accomplish this 
very thing. 

I am not now discussing the question as to whether, in honesty, we 
could discharge our obligations for the payment of money with 
silvercoin at the standard named in the bill, but rather on ghe ground 
of expediency and policy as to what is best for the whole people, 
tor their varied industries, and for the general prosperity and progress. 
But let us now look at the question of 

THE PAYMENT OF OUR OBLIGATIONS IN COIN. 

I know that it is claimed that the good faith of the nation is 
pledged to the payment of our obligations in gold. But how pledged ? 
~ : per by any act of the law-making power in any act prior 
i Mic 

The act of February 25, 1862, authorizing the issue of 5.20 bonds, 
provides that the interest shall be paid in coin ; not in gold, but coin. 
That act also provides that duties on imports shall be paid in coin; 
not in gold, but in coin. The same act created the sinking fund, pay- 
able in coin; not in gold, but coin. 

The act of February 17, 1862, makes its obligations payable in 
com; not in gold, but coin. 

_ The act of July 11, 1862, makes its obligations payable in coin ; not 
in gold, but coin. 7 

The act of March 3, 1863, providing for the issue of $900,000,000, | 
makes them payable in coin; not in gold, but coin. 

The act of March 3, 1864, for a loan of $200,000,000, makes it pay- 
able In coin; not in gold, but coin. 

The act of June 30, 1564, to borrow $400,000,000, makes it payable | 
‘a com; not in gold, but coin. 
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| bate upon the questions involved. 


| upon the country. 


| both combined makes but little difference. 
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The act of March 3, 1565, for $600,000,000, makes them payable 
‘coin or other lawful money:” 

By the act of March 15, 1869, “An act to strengthen the public 
credit.” “to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 
to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle 
contlicting questions and interpretations of the laws by which such 


in 


‘ 


not gold, but coin or greenbacks. 


obligations have been contracted,” solemnly pledges “the faith of the 


United States” “ to the payment” “of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United States notes,” “in coin 
or its equivalent,” “and of all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue 
of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same may be 
paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver.” 

Where, then, is the faith of the nation pledged to the payment of 
our obligations in gold—in anything but gold and silver? If it had 
been the intention of Congress—the only lawful power to pledge the 
faith of the nation—to restrict the payment of those obligations to 
gold, would it have used the word “coin” instead of “gold?” Would 
it, in defining coin, explained it as meaning gold and silver? Is it 
absurd to so pretend? 

REMONETIZE AND RESUME. 

Let us, therefore, restore the power of our silver dollar, restore it 
to its original purity and value, make it the peer of gold, and re- 
sumption will no longer be either difficult or oppressive. Justice 
will be done—rigid and exact justice. Even the plutocrat, as inex- 
orable as Shylock, will get his bond, and the people and nation will 
have a currency upon which they may safely rebuild their indus 
tries, revive their old prosperity, and acquire new and increased 
wealth. 


Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. D. B. CULBERSON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF Rer 


OF 


<EPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 23, 1877. 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled 
provide for the resumption of specie payments, 
Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of this bill in- 

volves, to some extent, the financial condition of the country and the 

history of its financial legislation since 1562. 

I do not propose, however, to enter into an extended review or de- 


An act to 
and amendments thereto 


The subject, it seems to me, has 
been very fully discussed in the public prints and before the people, 
even before the meeting of this Congress; and much of the time 
which has been consumed and expense to the tax-payers incurred by 
this debate might well have been avoided. 

I recognize, sir, the general depression which exists throughout the 
country. It is patent to the observation of all, and if it be within 
the reach of the power of Congress to apply a remedy, it appears to 
me that we should lose no time in aflording relief. Certainly the 
case is an urgent one, and the interests involved are of sufficieut 
magnitude to urge us to speedy action. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the present condition of the 
country is alone attributable to the vicious financial legislation of 
Congress, however unwholesome and discriminating we must con- 
cede it to have been. But while the general stringency in business 
and the shrinkages in values may be traced to a variety of causes, 
we must admit that the legislation of this country for the last twelve 
years, which has discriminated in favor of the creditor class as against 
the interests of the debtor class, has been an important factor in 
bringing upon us the distress which generally prevails. 

It is impossible now to reach all the evils which have been fastened 
Some of them are so hedged about by the forms 
of law and the obligations of good faith as to be beyond the reach 
of remedial legislation ; but there are some we can reach, and these 
should be extirpated at as early a day as practicable. 

We need a volume of circulation sufficient to meet fully the re- 
quirements of business and trade; whether it be of coin or paper or 
If coin existed in sufti- 
cient quantity to furnish the necessary volume of circulation, it 
might be as well to rely upon it, but since in the United States we 
only have about two hundred millions of coin in circulation it ought 


to be apparent that we cannot rest the business and prosperity of the 
| country upon such a basis. 


Whenever the volume of circulation ex- 
ceeds the wants of business a spurious prosperity results, and the 
evils which flow from it are hardly less than those which follow an 
insufficient quantity of circulation. 

If you allow the volume of circulation to fall below the wants and 
necessities of trade, commerce, and industry, values, which are the 
result of labor, diminish, industrial enterprises decrease, labor is with- 
out demand, and consequent distress prevails among those who have 
debts to pay and those who earn their living by toil. 
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| 
Capital prospers in such times and gathers to itself, at prices below | 


the actual cost of production, the values produced by labor. I take 
it, therefore, sir, that it is of the highest importance to the people of 
this country that such a volume of circulation shall be provided as 
will meet the necessities of business. 

There is no one, Mr. Speaker, who can decide, except approxi- 
mately, What the volume of circulation should be in the United States, 


| our necessities it is proposed to defeat this bill, and pile 


but we can certainly legislate in such a manner as to allow the laws | 


of trade, supply, and demand an opportunity to settle this question 
as to the amount of cuirency necessary to be provided. 

We have now about seven hundred and thirty millions of paper 
and about two hundred millions of coin constituting the volume of 
circulation. Is it too large or too small? This question cannot be 
answered by me, nor do I believe that it is within the power of any 
one to answer correctly. One thing, however, seems to me to be en- 
tirely evident, aud that is that this volume of circulation is insnffi- 
cient to meet the requirements of business with the present legislative 
restrictions and discriminations which have been thrown around it. 

Silver has been demonetized, legal-tender notes are to be redeemed 
and canceled under this law which we seek to repeal by the bill un- 
der discussion, and now only serve the purpose of money to a limited 
extent. Bank-notes cannot be used as legal-tender in the payment 
of debts! Nearly the whole of our national obligations are paya- 
ble in coin, as well as the customs of the country. 

This complex system, brought about by the greed of capital, has 
assisted other causes to prostrate business, lock up capital, and fill 
the land with distress. 

We can soon test the question how far the present system of finance 
has contributed to produce the hard times which are complained of 
on all sides, by cutting loose the cords which tie up the currency of 
the country and limit its money quality. 

The bill before the House is a step in the right direction. There 
is, sir, no necessity nor demand upon the Government to redeem the 
legal-tender notes in coin, and destroy them. These notes, it is true, 
constitute national obligations, but the people who hold them do not 
demand the gold for them. They demand that these notes shall be 
made eqnal in value to coin, and when that is done they will be sat- 
istied so far as the values of the notes are concerned. 


j 


| 
| ing to repeal, means the utter withdrawal and destruction of t\o 





The exigencies forced upon the Government by the demands of the | 


war made it necessary to issue these notes, and in order to appreciate 
their value and to approximate them.to the value of coin, certain 
functions of money were attributed to them. They were made a 
legal tender for ail debts except customs dues and interest upon the 
public debt. The people of the States adhering to the Union gave 
up their property, substance, and services in exchange for these notes. 
They were made payable upon demand—in legal effect. It was not 
understood then that any day was fixed or that any day should be 
fixed whereon they should be redeemed and destroyed. They were 
accepted as money, and it was understood that when the necessities 
of the Government would permit, and the people should demand, these 
notes might be paid off and canceled. This was the understanding, 
if, indeed, there was any condition understood at all. In 1875 Con- 
gress passed an act to redeem these notes by the Ist day of January, 
1579, and when redeemed they are to be destroyed. Preparatory to 
the tinal day of resumption, the volume of currency represented by 
these legal-tender notes, which ought to be four hundred millions, is 
being constantly diminished ; and besides that, the banks whose cir- 


tiie, 
influence of well-grounded apprehension of fiuancial panic ang ruir 
people are hoarding up the currency of the country or using it in th ; 
tratlic of money. Industrial pursuits are suspended ; mannufacte: . 
are stopped; a want of confidence is engendered ; money ohaien a 
cireulate, and labor is without employment! Yet, sir, in the face 


s 
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of 
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load of public debt three hundred and fifty millions more of }oj<q, d 


interest-bearing debt. 

We have not the coin necessary to redeem the three hundred a; d 
fifty millions of legal-tenders now outstanding. In order to supply 
ourselves with gold, the resumption law provides for the sale of 
bonds payable, principal and interest, in gold, as contended by ths 
Secretary of the Treasury. What necessity exists to add to our byr. 
dens this additional bonded debt? We send to foreign countries 
now annually one hundred millions in gold to pay the interest , 
our bonds held abroad. Why place the nation under additional oly). 
gations to bondholders, domestic and foreign? No interest is ty jo 
served by such folly except that of the rich and powerful, and there 
is no legal or moral obligation which requires the Government | 
stand by the law of resumption. 

What effect, sir, will result to the business interest of the country 
to withdraw absolutely three hundred and fifty millions of its «>. 
culation? And, sir, this is the proposition of those who oppose t| 
passage of the law now under consideration. 

Gentlemen on the other side say that as soon as legal-tenders appre- 
ciate to an equal value with gold resumption will suspend itself; that 
then there will be no inducement to present the notes for payment, 
If such was the theory of resumption, why did not the law provide 
that as soon as United States notes should become equal to gold, under 
the system of contraction, that the Secretary of the Treasury shou\d 
suspend the sale of bonds, and no further contraction should be made 
after that time? 

Such a provision in the law, if such is the theory of resumption, 
would have been timely and proper. No, sir; resumption of specie 
payments on the Ist day of January, 1879, under the law we are striy- 


ipou 
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legal-tender notes, and a cousequent reduction of the volume of cir- 
culation to the extent of three hundred and fifty millions. 

Ido not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the present volume of circula- 
tion exceeds the wants of the business interests of this country. In- 


| deed, it issaid by many whose opinions are entitled to great weight 


culation is redeemable in these notes are withdrawing them and | 


hoarding them for the day of judgment. 
a condition to pay off these notes. 


The Government is not in 
Its necessities forbid it. The 


people do not desire them redeemed, and the very best interests of | 


all the people, except a favored class, oppose such an unnecessary and 
suicidal policy. 

The public debt, interest bearing, amounts in round figures to two 
billions and two hundred millions. The debt of the States exceed 
three hundred and seventy-five millions. The municipal debt of the 
country is in excess of one billion of dollars; railway indebtedness, 
two billion and three hundred millions; discountsand loans of banks, 
one billion; loans by insurance, mortgages and the like, five hundred 
millions. The total indebtedness of the country, therefore, reaches 
the enormous amount of $7,375,000,000. : 

This enormous debt bears an average interest of not less than six 
per cent. per annum, amounting to $430,000,000. Nor is this all, Mr. 
Speaker. But, sir, the annual expenses of the General Government 
may be safely estimated at two hundred millions, the expenses of 
State governments at seventy-two millions, the aggregate cost of 


county and municipal governments at one hundred millions annually, | 


Thus, we see, sir, that the people of the United States are com- 
pelled to pay out annually over $200,000,000 by way of interest upon 
indebtedness, and for the expenses of national, State, county, and 
municipal governments. No country, sir, under the sun, however 


abundant may be its resources, how great soever may be the energy | 


and industry of its people, can obtain a becoming prosperity when 
ap annual drag-net gathers their substance so remorselessly! Do not 
our necessities as a nation, as States, as counties, cities, and individ- 
uals proclaim against the foolish policy that will add to the load of 
bonded debt under which the country now reels and staggers ? 

The necessities to which I havealluded are intensified by the existing 
law providing for resumption. Seventy-five millions of legal-tender 
notes have been redeemed and returned under that law. Under the 








that it is not sufficient. However that may be, such a voluine as we 
now have, amounting to nearly one billion, coin and paper, should 
have an opportunity to demonstrate its ability to carry the business 
of the country. 

But, sir, if you carve out of the volume of circulation three hun- 
dred and fifty millions, what results will follow ? We must witness 
still greater depreciation in property and values of all kinds, a greater 
need of money, a still greater depression in business, and, more than 
all, a frightful addition to the distress of laboring-men everywhere, 
The toiling millions of the Urited States, whose labor goes to make 
the values of the country, who have no interest in the profit of their 
labor, now must be the sufferers. Capital will gather to itself the 
transferable properties of the country. The highest prosperity of ail 
countries—I mean solid prosperity—is marked by periods, when the 
people were supplied with suflicient circulation to meet the require- 
ments of business. The darkest adversity is marked by periods when 
the people were either denied a volume of circulation snfficieut to 
meet the wants of business or when the volume largely exceeded 
those demands. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, the interest of those who hold the obligations of 
this Government to allow this bill to pass. It does not affect the inter- 
est of the bondholder, and such of them as may hold any legal-tender 
notes can even now put them away in their favorite coin at a very 
slight discount. 

I do not mean to say that there is any one upon this floor who would 


| allow his personal interests to influence his vote, but I simply mean 


to say that the element in this country which clamors against the en- 
actment of this law would do well to influence its passage. There 
are times in the history of nations when the people who carry the 
burdens of government would be content with less than justice, but 
there are periods when, if less than even justice is denied them, they 
demand full redress. 

We are told, sir, that we are violating the honor of the Government 
in the passage of thislaw. Ihave shown that the Government never 
made a pledge to pay these notes at any time when they were issued. 
It was an absolute promise to pay without naming the day, and at 
the time they were issued everybody knew that the Government not 
only did not iutend to pay them according to the legal effect of tho 
notes, but that it did not have the means or ability to do so. It is 
true that in 1875 a republican Congress passed a law providing for 
the redemption of these notes by the Ist day of January, 1879. What 


| right had that Congress to pledge the Government to such paymen' ? 
| If it had the right to pledge the Government to such payment, hat 


is the character of the obligation? Is it irrevocable? The people 
of the United States hold these notes. None of them are held abroad. 


If the people, speaking through their servants, the members ot the 
Forty-third Congress, ordained that these notes should be paid in gold 
by the Ist day of January, 1879, who shall gainsay their right to =") 
through their servants, the nembers of the Forty-fifth Congress, that 
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il 
con must repeal that law? Events have transpired since its pass- 
age wh y 
the utter folly of its passage. [ ie 

“Who is harmed by the repeal? Who can say that it violates a 
contract? There is not to-day in America or foreign lands a single 
epson who has acquired one of these notes since the passage of that 
ae with a view of holding it in order to get the gold for it by rea- 
son of any promise supposed to be contained in that law. 

~ But if 1am mistaken in that, sir, and there are persons or corpora- 


tions in the United States who hold these notes acquired since the | 


law was passed, and who have and still hoard them with the view 


to convert them into coin under that law, they should know that it | ance with the provisions of the act of 1869 or funded in the bonds 


was simply a pledge by the people to themselves, and the same 
ower had the right to withdraw it. 
But the clamor which we hear in opposition to this bill based upon 


a supposed violation of a contract is the same cry by which the peo- 


Je have been deluded heretofore and lulled to passiveness, whi 
the domestic money power and that of foreign countries despoile 
them of millions and placed a mortgage to secure them in the enjoy- 
ment of them upon the muscle and brain of the people, the law day 
of which will not expire in a century. 

Financial history in no country or clime furnishes a parallel for that 





of our own in the contrivances resorted to to build up the fortunes | 


of one class to the utter ruin of the prosperity of the people. “ The 
rich have been inade richer” and the poor much poorer. A nation 
of forty-five millions of people, energetic, industrious, and frugal, 
blessed as no other people ever were blessed in form of government, 
in wealth of soil, salubrity of climate, and in all that nature could 


| of becoming depreciated in value when compared with gold. 
deed, it had become so. 


have done to promote human prosperity and happiness, is to-day, after | 


twelve years of peace, each crowned with an abundant harvest, on 
the verge of individual and universal bankruptey; its mechanical 
and industrial enterprises crippled and suspended, its banks and sav- 
ings institutions falling asunder, confidence broken on all sides, 
property diminished in value 100 per cent., and educated villainy 
holding a saturnalia in wrecks of fortunes and amid the cries of 
starving thousands. There are exceptions, it is true, the glitter of 
whose equipages and surroundings reveal the utter poverty of the 
million but the plainer. There are many causes which have conspired 


| 
| 


to produce this condition of affairs, bnt none have contributed more | 


to the result than the infamous class legislation upon finances. 

We are sometimes tauntingly told that the burdens which afflict 
the people resulted from the war. It is true that at the close of the 
war the debt of the Government was simply enormons, but, great as 
it was, the combined resources of the country, under proper legisla- 
tion, would have carried the burden without oppression. Eleven 
States of the Union were required to pass under the yoke of carpet- 
bag governments, and they emerged therefrom robbed, plundered, 
and loaded down with bonded debts. 


some acts of Congress, which will show the source from whence flow 
many of the burdens which now weigh down the tax-paying, toiling 
people of the nation and makes distress universal. There are to-day 
over two billions of United States bonds, bearing gold interest, re- 
garded as property, sought after as such and held as such, which pay 
no taxes either to the General Government or State governments, 
notwithstanding the fact that the expenses of the General and State 
Governments annually amount to nearly four hundred millions of 
money gathered by taxation. 

In whose interest, may I ask, sir, wassuch legislation? In the in- 
terest of the toiling millions? Surely not. It was, sir, in the inter- 
est of those who revel in their wealth, untaxed by the Government. 
The Government under an act of Congress sold one billion and seven 


hundred millions of bonds, known as five-twenties, for legal-tender | 


currency, face value, while that currency was depreciated. The prin- 
cipal of these bonds was by the law payable in currency, and yet on 
the 18th day of March, 1869, four years after the close of the late 
war, while the Southern States were in the jaws of reconstruction, 
Congress, controlled by the republican party, without the slightest 


I cannot stop to recount the | 
waste by the wayside, and shall content myself with a reference to | 





consideration, altered the contract and pledged the Government to | 


pay that enormous debt in coin. There was no necessity for this 
act; none whatever. There was not the slightest pretense, founded 
in honor, that such an act was either just or righteous, but the 
villainy was consummated. The leader of the republican party in 


denounced the act as an unmitigated outrage upon an already over- 
burdened people. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the people never would have murmured at the 


the frightful waste of war and the entire resources of the country 
were pledged to pay them, and the honor and manhood of areunited 


people stood guarantor for the payment. What additional burden | 


was heaped upon the taxable property of the country by that act ? 
Not less, sir, than $800,000,000. Who violated the national honor in 
that instance? Who received the rewards of whatever infamy at- 
tached to that transaction? Go ask the bondholders, and, if they 
fail to tell you, the people, who pay the taxes, can tell you by their 
poverty and distress. Eight hundred millions of dollars made by a 
change in the contract! And when a poverty-stricken people pray 
that the circulation of the country may not be destroyed they are 


| 
! 


| municipal authority. 


the House at that time broke the shackles of party and boldly | from the system, but on the other hand there are disadvantages if 


aW | ! ' ; | told that they are loafers, gamblers, and violators of Governmeut 
ich demonstrate its impracticability, its entire uselessness, and | 


pledges. 


Again, in 1870, Congress passed another act known as the “ fund 


| ing act,” which, in legal effect, is supposed by those who profited by 
| it to seal the infamy of the act of 1869. 
| were to be sold, principal and interest payable in coin of the then 


Under the act of 1870, bonds 


standard weight, and the money obtained from the sale of them ap- 
plied to the payment of the 5.20 bonds changed to coin by the act of 
1269, or it was provided that the 5.20 bonds might be replaced by the 
new issue and canceled; and so to-day but few of the original 5.2 
bonds remain outstanding. They have either been paid in accord- 


issued under the act of 1870. By the operation of these two acts of 
Congress it is said that the bondholders realized a clear profit o1 
$3,000,000 leaving out of the estimate the interest. 

If my conception of these two acts is just—and my judgment is 
founded in part upon the testimony and evidence of such men as 
Thaddeus Stevens, who denounced the legislation as it was being 
consummated—a more unjustifiable and cruel breach of national faith 
with the people was never exemplified. 

And this legislation did not stop with the act of 1870, but shortly 
after that it was perceived by the money power abroad and at home 
that silver, which had been a legal tender since 1792, was in danger 
ln- 
England and Germany had demonetized it 
and it was apparent that the holders of our bonds might be paid in 
silver with greater ease to the tax-payer than in gold, though with 
less profit to the holder of the security. In 1873 an act was passed 
demonetizing silver, and thus the people were required to pay the en- 
tire bonded debt in gold. This act added many more millions to the 
burden of debt by another change in the contract. 

These are some of the evidences of class legislation in the interest 
of the money power against the tax-paying people. Can we wonder 
at the universal want of confidence which prevails every where in this 
country? Do we not understand the reason why more money lies 
idle to-day than at any time in the history of the Government? It 
is the highest duty of Congress to remove the evils which have 
brought upon the country the present depression. 
to relieve the people and restore prosperity ? 

While I do not believe that legislation can affect these desirable 
objects entirely, yet we can go a long way in that direction. We are 
on the right and proper road now. I gave my hearty support to the 
bill restoring silver to the legal-tender standard it had occupied since 
the foundation of the Government. 

The dollar authorized to be coined under that act will contain 
412} grains, the precise weight of the dollar when the funding act of 
1870 was passed. If a holder of a United States bond is tendered the 
contract price in silver he cannot complain, and if it be cheaper for 
the people to pay the bond in silver and they shall elect to do so, 
they will have simply exercised a right secured by the law. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to another su ject in- 
volved. in this legislation but noy not disturbed by the bill under 
discussion. I allude to the system of national banking. i do not 
be'ieve, Mr. Speaker, that the system is justly obnoxious to all the 
criticisms which have been heaped upon it in thisdebate. This system 
of banking has, in the main, superseded all other character of bank- 
ing. A prohibitory tax imposed upon State banking in the interest 
of national banks has destroyed banking under State supervision 
and laws. Thus national banking is a monopoly, since competing 
institutions are prevented by the operation of law. 

We have as a compensation for this monopoly a uniform system 
of banking. The issues of national banks are of uniform value. 
They are worth as much in Texas as in New York, regardless of the 
location of the bank of issue, and to this extent may be regarded as 
a decided improvement upon the system of State banking. Under 
the State-banking system there was no uniformity of value in bank 


How can we hope 


| notes issued under the laws of the respective States, and great incon- 


venience and loss resulted from discounts. The present system is 
absolutely safe so far as the holders of notes may be concerned, while 
State banks were not so regarded. The national-banking system 
yields in taxes to the General Government from three to five millions 
annually, and a very heavy tax is borne by it imposed by State and 
These are some of the advantages which flow 


not evils attending it. 


To some of these I shall now briefly allude. While the bank notes 


| are of uniform value and availability in the several States of the 


legitimate burden imposed by these bonds. The bonds represented | Union, they do not perform, nor are they allowed by law to do so, the 


same money functions as by law attaches to legal-tender notes, and 
in this respect a want of uniformity in purposes, uses, and valne is 
presented between them and legal-tender notes. The chief disad- 
vantage and evil resulting from this system, as viewed by me, is the 
unnecessary appropriation of capital to the business of banking, and 
which causes the withdrawal of the amount employed from other 
investments and uses. Now, sir, there are employed in the business 
of banking $425,000,000 capital. It consists, in the main, in United 
States bonds. The profits which induce persons to engage in the 
business are derived from the annual interest paid by the Government 
on the bonds, and the use of the circulation. 
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If this system were abolished the capital used and locked up in it 
would be turned loose to seek other employment and investment. 
The holders of these bonds would not be content with realizing 6 per 
cent. interest upon their capital, but would employ it in other uses 
where a greater yield might be expected. The substitution of legal- 
tender notes for the bank-notes would supply just as good medium 
of circulation, and besides would remove the want of uniformity to 
which I have referred. If this were accomplished we would then 
pone a paper currency of uniform value, purpose, and use, and let 
oose the hundred of millions now simply employed as a pledge for 
the redemption of bank-notes. I believe, sir, that the withdrawal of 
80 much capital from active investment and trade as is now stored 
away in the Treasury of the United States as a redemption fund has 
contributed largely to the stringency and depression which prevail 
and is one of the many vicesof our financial legislation. 

This system of banking has outlived the purposes of its creation. 
It was said by the Secretiry of the Treasury in advocacy of the na- 
tional-bank act, in 1563, that such was the pressure upon pape: money 
the Government needed the aid of such associations to maintain the 
valine of the paper issues. Certainly no such aid is now desired or 
required. The banks represent that the business has become unre- 
munerative by reason of the burdens of taxation imposed. The na- 
ture of their complaint will appear from a circular which I now 
read, and which I suppose has been very generally circulated: 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, September 16, 1877. 
[Private] 

Drar Sik: We are now rapidly approaching the time fixed for the meeting of 
Congress. Itis of vital importance that our bill should be introduced into the 
House of Representatives as early as possible for the repeal of the oppressive and 
ruinous taxes upon the banking business. The officers of this association are pre- 


paring to begin the campaign with vigor ; we shall be in Washington when the ses- 
Sion opens 


Our success in the attempt to get relief from the burdens of taxation during the 
coming session depends very much upon twoor three important things. One of the 
most important of these is the informing ef the members of Congress as to the justice 
of our demands for tax repeal and as to the absolute necessity that Congress should 
grant them without delay. A second point of importance is the use of preserving 
personal effort to secure the candid and earnest attention of the members of Con- 
gress to our cause. These are the immediate duties which the members of this 
association will have to fulfill, and to them, as well as to others, we shall continue 
from time to time to direct our attention 

We think that our success or failure depends almost wholly upon the earnest- 
ness with which each and all of our members and friends carry out this part of the 
ee operations. Wedesi:eespecially tourge upon you to see your mem- 

vers of Congress before they go to Washington, to present the tax question in its 
true light before their minds, and to use the most strenuous endeavors to secure 
the votes of their friends for repeal. If you should not be able to see your Con- 
gzressmen personally before they go to Washington, be sure to write to them ear- 
nestly upon this subject, and get your friepds to do the same. 


In addition to the objections to the system which I have stated, it 
might be well to consider the propriety, in a Government like ours, 
of building up without restrictions corporations which in time will 
be able to wield the legislation of the country as well as its finances. 
Our experience in financial legislation since the war should, as it ap- 
pears to me, be sufticient to warn us of the danger of that power aud 
influence which spring from combinations and aggregation of capi- 
tal. In the legislative conflicts, where such interests opposed the 
interests of the debtor class, they have uniformly lemeted. if not 
by numbers, by craft. 

It is said, sir, that if the national-banking act should be repealed 
the capital now invested in United States bonds and used in bank- 
ing would remain in the possession of the stockholders, and would, 
as now, 8o far as the active business of the country is concerned, be 
dead capital. It might not be a worse situation than that capital 
now occupies. But those who argue in that way do not contemplate 
the financial system as it will exist after the remedial legislation 
already proposed shall have been accomplished. 

Ove branch of the proposed system will provide for the payment 
of the bonds, when voluntarily presented for payment at the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in legal-tender notes. Now, sir, when our 
legal-tender volume of circulation shall comprise what is known now 
as United States legal-tender notes, and the present bank circulation 
substituted by the same number of legal-tenders, and the combined 
volume shall be unrestricted in legal-tender character, each dollar of 
such paper money will be equal to each dollar in coin. There is no 
human agency which can prevent such equalization, unless financial 
lunacy should swell the volume out of os to the wants and 
needs of the business of the country, in which case, as a matter of 
course, the coin dollar would be more valuable. Those who hold the 
United States bonds who may not be content with the income derived 
from the interest on them and who may desire to embark into busi- 
ness where the yield would be greater, would not hesitate to surren- 
der their bonds and receive the United States notes for the same, 
being equal to gold,in payment. And why may not such a condition 
of atiairs exist? Ought the Government longer to allow four hun- 
dred and twenty-tive millions of capital to be housed away in bank 
vaults when all the advantages to be gained by such a system, so far 
as the circulation is concerned, could be secured without the aid of 
capital and that vast amount of capital invited to investments which 
would tend to inerease business and give life and hope to industry ? 
Would it not therefore be well for the Government to divorce itself 
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} a 
| from an association with a system that ties up capital, with no cor 
| sponding advantage which might not be otherwise attained ? _ 
The occasion will not justify a further discussion and rey 
these subjects, and in closing what I have tosay I desire 
stood not as an advocate of inflation, repudiation, or comm 
prosperity of our people, the honor and perpetuity of the 
alike forbid the inauguration of principles so pernicious to the }j 
est and best interest of the country. It is the firm conviction 
judgment that the volume of circulation, coin and paper combined 
not too large to meet the wants of business, and that all restrictio, : 
limitations, and reduction of it are opposed to the best interests of n 
people. This volume of circulation should be turned loose wit) i 
the aid legislation can give it in order that industry may be revived 
trade encouraged, internal improvements fostered, and above al] eon’ 
fidence restored. The circulation is in duress and embarrassed vA 
hostile legislation. It needs to be unfettered. Two billions and nore 
of dollars of authorized cirealation would be valueless to the country if 
by reason of unfriendly legislation contidence had been so brokey yy 
and such restrictions imposed as to prevent its free and untramme i 
use. It would be well for those who seek to maintain such legislation 
as increases the burdens upon the people unnecessarily, to remem|er 
that a contract broken on one side is broken on all, and that ethics 
in morals, government, and law justify an outraged and impoverished 
debtor, who drives his remorseless creditor, to look for such equities 
as may remain to him in the fragments of a broken or altered contract, 
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Repeal of the Resumption Act. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 





IN THE ToUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 23, 1877, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 


Mr.SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, we have had a very long and exhaust- 
ive discussion on the pending bill. And this discussion is not to he 
regretted. Much light has been thrown upon the subject. But some 
confusion of ideas has also been brought out. 


TWO CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


The most distinguished leaders of the resumptionists do not agree 
as to the meaning of the present resumption act. The gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] in his elaborate speech last week, sai: 


I admit that the law is not entirely free from ambiguity. But the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who has the execution of the law, declares that section 3579 of the 
Revised Statutes is in full force, namely: 

“When any United States notes are returned to the Treasury, they may be reis- 
sued, from time to time, as the exigencies of the public interest may require.’ 

Although I do not believe in keeping greenbacks as a permanent currency in the 
United States, although I do not myself believe in the Government becoming a 
yermanent banker, yet 1 am willing for one that, in order to prevent the shock to 
Costness which gentlemen fear, the 300,000,000 of greenbacks shall be allowed to 
remain in circulation as long as the wants of trade show manifestly that they are 
needed. Now, is that a great contraction? Is it contraction at all? 

Summing it all up ina word: the struggle now pending in this Honse is on the 
one hand to make the greenback better, and on the other to make it worse. The 
resumption act is making it better every day. Repeal that act, and you make it 
indefinitely worse. 

Why, gentlemen, when you have brought your greenback up two and one-lalf 
cents higher in value, you will have added to your volume of money $200,000, 000 of 
gold coin which cannot circulate until greenbacks are brought to par. 

Let those who are afraid of contraction consider that and answer it 

We who defend the resumption act propose not to destroy the greenback but to 
dignify it, to glorify it. The law that we defend does not destroy it, but preserves 
its volume at $300,000,000 and makes it equal to and convertible into coin. 


Here we are informed that the resumption act will not destroy the 
greenbacks, but dignify and glorify them. But the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hewitt,] in his very able speech 
upon this subject, advanced quite a different view of the meaning of 
the act. I call attention to the following extract from his remarks: 


Mr SprincEr. Will the gentleman allow me before he takes his seat to ask him 
one question? Tunder-teod him to say that it would take $350 000,000 of go d coia 
in oer to enable this country to resume and maintain resumption. 

Mr. Hewitt. of New York. No, not a: much as $350,000,000 ; I think it will take 
$275 000,000. That I believe will be about the amount required to maintain re 
sumption, provided you contract the currency notes to the —— to which they ought to 
be contracted, and will be contracted to enable us to do bu iness with the same 1D- 
struments of exchange, the same amount per capita as we now use. 

Mr. Sprincer. + he gentleman refers to the k-notes ? 

Mr. Hewitt. of New York. All kinds of paper money ; legal-tenders and bank- 
notes. 

Mr. Srrincer. If you take all the greenbacks out of circulation—— __ 

Mr. Hewitt of New York. Every one of them must go out of circulation, and 
some of the bank-notes. 


How shall we reconcile these conflicting views? They cannot be 
reconciled. The gentleman from Ohio says that resumption means 
that the greenback is to be dignified, glorified, and made better. 
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rhis is perhaps for his greenback constituents in Ohio. The gentle 
‘an from New York says that resumption means the wiping out of 
“Tl greenbacks and the further contraction of the national-bank 
Hotes, If for no other reason the resumption act ought to be re- 
vealed, because its meaning is so differently understood. 


all the 


to whether 
a we hone of the currency of the country ought to be repealed for 
its uncertainty if for nothing else. 
effect of the resumption act that causes much of the Cayo want of 
eontidence and depression in business enterprises of the country. 

As between the construction placed upon the act by the two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen referred to, I adopt the construction placed 
upon it by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Hewirr.] That is 
the reasonable meaning of the act. Redemption means payment, 
and payment of a note is followed by its cancellation. The section 


of the Revised Statutes cited by the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Gar- | 


riELD] does not apply. “ Notes returned to the Treasury” are not 
notes redeemed by the Government. Section 3579 was passed in 1563, 
juring-the war, and simply authorized the reissue of legal-tenders 
received by the Government in taxes. This section is the authority 
for the payment of the salaries of public officials and the expenses 
of the Government with the same legal-tenders which are returned 
to the Government in the public revenues. It has no reference to 
redeemed notes. 


ume of the legal-tenders kept at three hundred and eighty-two mill- 
ions, the amount outstanding at its passage, it would never have 
been passed. The Wall-street creditors and currency contractionists 
would then have had no use for such a law. Butif, on the contrary, 
it had explicitly stated that the legal-tenders when redeemed should 
be canceled and destroyed, it would not have passed, for the whole 
business interests of the country would have cried out against it. 


Hence it could not have passed without deceiving and cheating one | 


class of people or the other. 
upon false pretenses. 
books ? 

here are other and stronger reasons for the repeal of this law. I 
hold that the day for resumption cannot be fixed by statute. It must 
depend on the prosperity of the country and such favorable course of 
trade as will cause an accumulation of the precious metals. Statutes 
only embarrass and hinder resumption. 
will bring it about. 

Ihave heard much since this discussion began about the favorable 


It could not have been passed except 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his monthly public-debt state- 
ment, November 1, for the first time introduces the subject of imports 
and exports in order, I presume, to show what he deems a favorable 
balance of trade. The items are these: 
Imports, (twelve months ending September 20, 1276) 
Imports, (twelve months ending September 30, 1877) 


Exports, (same time, 1876) .............-...0-e0 Kh sthbutigncaesancusded 
Exports, (same time, 1877) 


$435, 427, 270 
468, 131, 78 
619, 173, 350 
667, 403, 577 

From these items it will be seen that the exports for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1877, exceeded the imports nearly $200,000,000, 

This is claimed to be a favorable balance of trade. It is just the 

reverse. It means that we have sent out of the country nearly 

$200,000,000 in articles of value more than we have received. It must 

be borne in mind that these statements include the exports and im- 

ports of specie and bullion. 

back in coin we would be even with the rest of the world at least. 

But as it is we get nothing back. It takes all that to pay our coin 

obligations abroad. 

dred millions and our exports were four hundred millions, and that 

a part of the six hundred millions was coin, say two hundred mill- 

ions. Then how would the international balance stand? Thus: 

Received from abroad manufactured articles, tea, coffee, sugar, &c., 
for the year ending September 30, 1877, to the amount of $400,000,000 ; 
gold coin to the amount of $200,000,000; total, $600,000,000. Ex- 

ported during same time manufactured articles, breadstutis, &c., 

to the amount of $400,000,000. 

That is what I call a favorable balance of trade. The country is 
richer at the end of the year by exactly $200,000,000. It is passing 


strange that leading statesmen of the country have not learned this | 
A country never accumulates | 


simple lesson in political economy. 
con (except from its mines) unless its imports exceed its ex sorts, the 
coin movements being a part of each. 

For the past ten years the imports of Great Britain have exceeded 
the exports by from $500,000,000 to 3600,000,000 annually. I have 
hot the dates for previous years before me, but presume the same 
condition of things substantially has continued for many years. For 
the ten years the excess of imports over exports has been over 
»,000,000,000, Is England getting poorer or richer? 
of exports and imports has increased from $2,445.000,000 in 1865 to 
53,339,000,000 in 1874. Her manufactures, railroads, and mineral 
resources show an equal increase during the same time. The evi- 
dence is overwhelming and conclusive that with five billions of ex- 
cess of imports over exports during the past ten years the prosper- 


It is this uncertainty as to the | 


If the resumption act had explicitly stated on its | 
face that the notes when redeemed should be reissued and the vol- | 


Ought such a law to remain on the statute- | 


| silver mines. 


ae | ably fall below this amount at least $10,000,000. 
If we got the two hundred millions | Sal taeeiaaiedht ear 


Let us suppose that our imports were six hun- | a)jow five millions each year for the arts and mannfactures, we would 


| $128,000,000. 
| balance of trade, we have only been able during the past five years 





Her aggregate | 





ity, population, and wealth of the countr 


y have been continually on 
the increase. 


This effectually disposes of the favorable-balance-of- 
trade theory which has been so often advanced during this discus- 


| sion. 
An act of 
Congress that is so worded that its ablest advocates cannot agree as | 
| it will destroy or make better three hundred and fifty- | 


COIN NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN RESUMPTION 
In order to resume specie payments and maivtain resumption it is 
absolutely necessary that there should be at least $350,000,000 of coin 
in the country. And this estimate is based upon the fact that the 
present resumption act will cause all the greenbacks to be redeemed 
and canceled as soon as possible after January 1, 1879, leaving the 


| circulating medium of the country to consist, in round numbers, of 
| $300,000,000 of 


bank-notes and $350,000,000 of coin. If resump- 
tion is to be upon the gold basis, this coin must all be in gold. 
Hence it becomes a matter of great importance, in making prepa- 
ration for resumption, to consider whether resumption is contem- 
plated upon the gold basis only or upon the basis of gold and silver. 

It is a matter of the utmost importance, also, to consider the 
ainount of coin now in the country, and what amount there will 
probably be in the country at the time fixed for resumption by the 
act of January 14, 1875. A careful examination of the exports and 
imports of coin for the past five years and of the coin production of 
the United States for the same time will throw suflicient light upon 
the subject to enable us to estimate with reasonable accuracy, the 
probable amount of coin there will be in the country January 1, 1379. 

One would naturally suppose, from the frequent reference made to 
the favorable balance of trade, as is claimed by the advocates of re- 
sumption, that there was a constant influx of specie and bullion into 
this country. But this is not the fact. The contrary is shown by the 
official statistics, as will appear from the following statement showing 


| the excess for each year of the exports of specie and bullion over the 


imports from 1873 to 1577 : 


For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 


year ending June 30 
year ending June 30 
year ending June 30 
year ending June 30 
year ending June ¢ 


Total for five years 


This statement shows that specie and bullion, to the enormous 
amount of $225,000,000, have gone out of the country during the 


| past five years mure than have been received from other countries. 
Trade and prosperity alone | 
| been entirely depleted of the precious metals. 
| mines has been enormous, and if specie payments are made possible 


But for our gold and silver mines the country would long since have 
The product of our 


in the near future, the fact will be owing entirely to our gold and 
The following statement shows the fotal production of 
gold and silver in the United States for the years— 
1°69 


£61, 500, 000 
Inv 


66, 000, DOO 


} Ik7l 


1x72 
In73 
in74 
1x75... 
250, 000 
B4, 050, 00D 


The yearly average of gold product for the past thirty years up to 
June 30, 1276, has been $42,700,000, and of silver $8,100,000. 
The gold and silver produced in 1577, the present year, have been 


estimated by the Director of the Mint at $84,000,000. But it will prob- 
Of the gold and sil- 
ver product, the Director of the Mint estimates that five million dol- 
lars’ worth in 1876 was consumed in the arts and manufactures. 


If we estimate the production of gold and silver not exported, and 


have accumulated in the country during the past five years about 
With all our great crops, and our supposed favorable 


to retain in the country $12%,000,000 of specie and bullion from the 
immense productions of our mines. 

But this amount represents specie and bullion. In order to deter- 
mine the amount of coin in the country available for resumption, it 
will be necessary to consider the coinage at our mints. The follow- 


| ing table shows the exports, imports, and coinage of specie and bull- 


ion for three years last passed : 


Exports. Imports. Coinage. 


£20, 900, 717 | 
56, 506, 02 15, 936, 621 
56, 162,237 | 40, 774,414 | 


HOO), 6H 1 


$92, 132, 142 $43, 254, 708 
57, 35S, R15 
*60, 000, 000 
77, G11, S12 | 161, 420, 523 


} 
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* Estimated 


The coinage and imports added together will represent the coin 
supply for the three years, namely, $259,032,335. From this we must 
deduct the exports, $204,800,691, which would leave the coin increase 
for that time at only $34,231,054. 











lor a more extended comparison of coinage with imports and ex- 
ports, the following table is submitted : 


Statement showing the gold and silver coinage of the United States for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1870, to June 30, 1°76. 





Year Gold. | Silver. Minor. | Total. 
| | 
WD. skiucwcenves | $22, 575, °12 50 | €1, 767,253 50 | $611,445 00 | $24, 636, 011 00 
OU esters | 21,302,475 00 | 1.955,905 25 | 283.760 00 | 23,542,140 25 
NUD Asickenesiovdut | 20,376,495 00 |: 123,020 00 | 24, 520, 349 05 
( eeeeean -..| 35,249, 337 50 | 494, 050 00 38, 629, 183 00 
NS edits cnutls 50, 442, 690 09 | 411,925 00 56, 838, 216 30 
EN vedvisvunnaie 3, 553, 965 00 | 10, 30, 375 00 | 4:1, +54, 708 00 
SR icekmncemietes | 38, 178,962 50 | 19,126,502 50} 260, 350 00 57, 565, 815 00 























211, 679, 237 50 





44, 879, 260 10 2, 414, 925 00 268, 655, 422 60 


| ' i 
Total coinage from | 939, 081, 496 00 “ 322, 356 40 | 12, 822,538 55 | 1, 132, 226,390 95 
1793 to 1s76. 


WHEN RESUMPTION IS POSSIBLE. 

With these statistics before us, at what time in the future is resump- 
tion of cash payments possible ? 

President Grant, in his annual message to Congress, December 1, 
173, just after the crisis of that year, gave his opinion as to the time 
when resumption could be reached and maintained. He said: 

My own judgment is that * * * aspecie basis cannot be reached and main- 
tained until our oer, exclusive of gold, pay for our imports, interest due abroad, 
and other specie obligations, or so nearly 80 as to leave an appreciable accumula- 
tion of the precious metals in the country from the products of our mines. 

Applying this test to the present condition of things, what do we 
find ? 

The following statement, taken from the last quarterly report of the 
chief of the Bureau of Statistics, shows the total exports and imports 
for the three years last passed, reduced to gold values: 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 
Statement of foreign and domestic exports, and of imports, for the years 
1875, 1876 and 1877. 








Year ended June 30— 


Exports and imports. 
1877. | 


ee es 


| 

Total domestic exports reduced to gold | 
value : 06 6O8U ss Snceeesecese | $632, 804, 962 | $575, 620, 938 
Total foreign exports, gold value...... 25, 832,495 | 21, 270, 035 


$583, 141, 229 
22, 433, 624 











596, 890, 973 
476, 677, 871 


Total exports, gold value 
Total imports, gold value 


658, 637, 457 
492, 097, 540 


605, 574, 853 
533, 906, 153 

















neeetiimameininll a 
Excess of exports over imports....... 166, 539,917 | 120,213,102 | 51, 668, 700 





Specie and bullion ; 


Exports, domestic...............--.-- | 43, 134, 738 | 50, 038, 691 


83, 857, 129 
8, 











NN I caren ecnnsecmnonsse | 13, 027, 499 | 6, 467, 611 275, 013 
Total exports................--- | 56, 162,237 | 56, 506, 302 92, 132, 142 
Total imports..............-..-- | 40,774,414 | 15, 936, 621 20, 900, 717 
Excess of specie exported. ...........- | 15, 387, 823 40, 569, 621 | 71, 231, 425 


The first part of the above statement embraces the amount of gold 
and silver exported and imported, wnd the second part merely shows 
how much of the first is composed of specie and bullion. From this 
statement it will be seen that for the three years last past our ex- 
ports of articles of value, including specie, have exceeded vur im- 
ports $338,421,720. 

According to the theory of the balance of trade, which so many 
members have advanced since this discussion began, the United 
States would be the richer by this difference. But I cannot see how 
a nation is to get rich when it sends out of the country continually 
more values than it receives from other countries. We have sent out 
of the country during the past three years over $338,000,000 of sub- 
stantial values for which we have received noreturn. That sum was 
required to pay our coin interest and private and corporate indebted- 
ness due abroad. The excess of specie exported over that imported 
for the same period was $127,188,896. Instead of drawing specie from 
other countries for purposes of resumption, we are sending abroad 
large sums to pay our foreign indebtedness. And this is what gen- 
tlemen call “ preparing for the resumption of specie payments.” 

But adopting the test laid down by President Grant in 1873, we 
must look for an “accumulation of the precious metals in the coun- 
try from the products of our mines.” The trade balances make a 
poor showing for resumption. 

SILVER RESUMPTION. 

The Director of the Mint estimates that the coin and bullion in the 
country June 30, 1875, amounted to $142,000,000. Of this amount at 
least $30,000,000 were in bullion, which has since been coined, ex- 
ported, or consumed in the arts. This would leave but $112,000,000 
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of gold and silver coin in the country June 30,1875. Since that tim, 
the coin has increased to the extent of the excess of imports and 
coinage over exports. An examination of the statistics already “* 
ferred to will show this excess to be as follows: For the year endit “ 
June 30, 1876, the accumulation of coinage was $16,996,192, and for 
the year ending June 30, 1877, it was $44,612,177. Hence the ede 
of coin in the country June 30, 1477, may be stated as follows: 


Aepount JENS BD, IGFO...c0seceoscecececs s000 eves cove $112, 000, 000 
~~ OS ee eee 16,996. 199 
ep EE I oi cise engeebuinnntankanes 44, 612. 197 


— 


Total coin June 30, 1877. ....--- -2202+ eeeeee---. 173,603, 359 


This amount includes subsidiary silver and minor coins, but ex. 
cludes gold and silver bullion. If we assume that the increased 
accumulation will amount to the same for each year in the future 
that it reached during the last fiscal year—and this is the largest 
accumulation in any one year since the war began—it would require 
four years from June 30, 1577, to accumulate $175,000,000, which being 
added to the stock then on hand would make the stock of coin in the 
country June 30, 1881, $352,000,000. 

Hence on the basis of gold and silver we cannot possibly reach and 
maintain resumption until four years from the 30th of June last. 
This would necessarily postpone the day for even gold and silyer 
resumption two years and a half beyond the time now fixed by Jay. 
This is the earliest practical period of resumption on the basis of 
both gold and silver. 

But if resumption is to be brought about exclusively with gold 
coin, the time must be prolonged still further into the future. 

Let us see when there can be an accumulation of gold coin in the 
country sufliciently great in order to resume and maintain resump- 
tion. 

GOLD RESUMPTION. 

The stock of gold coin in the country June 30, 1875, may be set 

down at not exceeding $100,000,000. 


For the year ending June 30, 1876— 


The imports of gold Colm Wee ....cccccccccccccccscccscovccccccccccses 86, 787, 744 

United States gold colmage......ccccccccccncccnccccccs ccccccecoccecces 38, 178, 
Datel sappy. ...ccovccescccesccccecccqresenaceswesonsesescosnce: 44, 966, 706 

BRSBOEOS OE BEE GIR nc cn ccc ccendcnsccesosncconessiesnscncscoccsscoses 29, 276, 54 
Increase of gold coin for the year ......-.........--+++- inwinaes 15, 690, 152 

For the year ending June 30, 1877— 

nO CUURETEE GE BUEN GHEE WIND so wcccccnccccesncncncenesonsesssessevce: 24, 126, 664 

See I GI ices wcnkedatbekes cemadncsiccsccesscepecoscees 3, OOO, OOK 
Total supply dia eee etheleenaubebeuebersetereensesevsces ~ 62, 126, O04 

Exports of gold O0Im. .......cccccsccoccccecccecocccccccces cccccccceees 25, 453, 327 
Increase of gold coin for the year.........-.20-.--0--eeee----+- 36, 658, 337 


If we estimate an equal annual accumulation of gold coin for the 
eighteen months ending January 1, 1879, the stock at that time would 
be as stated in the following table: 


Statement showing the probable amount of gold coin (excluding bullion) 
that there will be in the country January 1, 1879. 





Amount Tame DB, 1605. ....cccceccceccvesccccsessccccccccccocccccccoss £100, 000, 000 
IR EN GED. casacescnceinsedereeeseens pevceesestcbeswedseceesece 15, 690, 152 
ATI? TE, 2. oni cn nun epee Gna enn SMe NOEs Capheehs OnbeeRSeoe ; 
eee en 





Estimated increase for six months from June 30, 1878, to January 1, 


18, 344, 168 


Total gold coin January 1, 1879 ......~.--200.----eeeeee ee neeeee 207, 410, 994 


If we estimate the same annual accumulation of gold coin for the 
four years next after January 1, 1879, that there was for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, the aggregate accumulation for such time would 
amount to $146,753,348. If we add to this the estimated stock in the 
country January 1, 1879, we should have $354,154,342 as the stock of 
gold coin in the country January 1, 1883. ; 

If these estimates be trae—and they are based upon the most reli- 
able data attainable—the earliest time at which gold resumption Is 

ible would be January 1, 1883, four years beyond the time now 
xed by law. 

This is, by the inevitable laws of trade, the probable production of 
our mines, and the coinage of our mints, the earliest practical period 
for reaching and maintaining resumption of specie payments on the 
exclusive gold basis. 

These estimates presuppose continued bountiful crops, the present 
annual yield and coinage of gold, and a foreign demand equal to the 
present for American products. : 

I have referred only to the possibilities of gold resumption. The 
probabilities are not so promising, and would postpone the time 
much further into the future. 

VISIONARY RESUMPTIONISTS. 

Some visionary resumptionists have contended that it is not neces- 
sary that there should be any considerable quantity of gold in the 
country in order to resume specie payments; that public confidence 
is the most that is required; that people will not demand the gold 
when they know they can get it; and that but few greenbacks will 
be presented for redemption after January 1, 1879. Such visiouary 
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jdeas are hardly worthy amoment’s consideration. Every intelligent 
student of political economy knows that a sound monetary system 
cannot exist upon & specie basis unless there is a certain relation 
between the amount of coin and the amount of paper money in the 
country. In France the relation between coin and paper money 
whi h is deemed necessary for safety is that of five dollars in paper 
to seven in coin. But the actnal relation is that of five of paper to 
twelve of coin, there being $500,000,000 of paper money and $1,200,- 
0.000 of coin in the country. Of the latter amount $500,000,000 in 
in coin lie idle in the Bank of France. In England there are $140,000,- 
(v0 of paper money to $500,000,000 in coin. In Germany there are 
*¢285,000,000 in paper money and $555,000,000 in coin. 

In the United States before the war there were $200,000,000 of 
paper money and $300,000,000 of coin. The humerous suspensions of 
specie payments in this country from 1809 to 1861, almost averaging 
one suspension in every ten years, should admonish us that it is folly 
and madness to attempt to resume and maintain resumption, unless 
the amount of coin in the country exceeds the volume of the paper 
money. But if the greenbacks, which ure a legal tender and take 
the place of gold, are to remain as a part of the currency of the coun- 
try, resumption may take place as soon as the Government can ac- 
cumulate in its own Treasury $150,000,000 of gold coin, which can 
ve held permanently for purposes of resumption. But under the 
present resumption law the legal-tenders will soon, after January 
1, 1379, be canceled and destroyed, and the bank-notes be left as the 
only paper money of the country. With $300,000,000 of such paper 
permanently in the country, the coin ought not to be less than $500,- 
(00,000, $150,000,000 more than I have estimated as necessary. But 
the probabilities are that the depression of business caused by the 
effort for resumption will cause from fifty to one hundred millions of 
the bank paper to be withdrawn and canceled. Hence it is possible 
to begin resumption and maintain it with $350,000,000 of gold coin in 
the country. But there must be no panics, no crop failures, no dis- 
turbances in the commercial world, or there will be immediate sus- 
pension again. 

EQUALIZATION NOT RESUMPTION. 

It has been frequently stated during this discussion that the green- 
back was so nearly equal to gold that resumption had practically 
taken place; that all the evils of contraction had been experienced 
already, and that the difference between gold and greenbacks was so 
little that resumption could work no further mischief. A greater 
mistake was never uttered. The bringing of greenbacks to par with 
coin is not the resumption provided for in the present act. Resump- 
tion under the law means cancellation of the greenbacks, and de- 
stroying the legal-paper of the country. Legal-tenders can be made 
equal to gold in value without redemption and cancellation. Re 
ceive them for duties on imports. Make them convertible into 
United States bonds, as they were in 1863. Let the Government 
honor them itself, and they will be equal in value with gold, without 
other or further legislation. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 


It is unaccountable to me that the national banks are so anxious 
to force specie payments upon the country. As soon as it is possible 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem and cancel the green- 
backs, after January 1, 1379, he willand must doso. What will then 
be the condition of the banks of thecountry ? They will be required 
to pay on demand,in gold, their circulating notes and individual 
deposits. 

The amount of deposits in State banks, private banks, savings banks, 
loan and trust companies, and national bunks, on May 31, 1576, was 
$1,974,187,449. The circulation of the natioual banks October 1, 1X77, 
was $317,025,904. The aggregate amount due and payable on de- 
mand by the banks of the country is therefore $2,291,213,353. What 
preparation have the national banks made for their share of these 
oe sums, payable on demand, in gold, on and after January 

, 1379 
GOLD IN NATIONAL BANKS. 

The whole amount of gold coin in the two thousand and eighty 
national banks on the Ist day of October, 1877, was but $4,869,656.46. 
The effort to support such an enormous credit upon such a narrow 
foundation may be successful, but it is certainly neither an evidence 
of lunacy nor demagoguery to doubt it. 


INFLATING GOLD. 

The banks and the Treasury Department have invented a new 
method of swelling coin balances, which is done by what are called 
coin certificates. Any person may deposit gold coin or bullion in the 
Treasury and take a certificate therefor. The certificate is a legal 
tender for duties on imports, and when paid into the Treasury, instead 
of being canceled they are carried on the books as coin certificates. 
On the lst of November $33,543,200 of these coin certificates were in 
the Treasury, and were published as so much coin. The national 
banks also hold about twelve millionsof them. These are carried on 
their books as coin, because the coin they represent is actually de- 
posited in the Treasury. But the result of this financial legerdemain 
Is this: that the same dollar appears in two places at the same time. 
The Treasury has the guld deposit ; the bank has the gold certificates, 
or they are paid into the Treasury for duties on imports and again 
appear as coin. The truth is that there is very little gold coin in the 
country, much less than I have conceded. There is net more than 


one hundred millions of gold coin in the country at this time, and 
there cannot with any reasonable certainty be accumulated more 
than one hundred and fifty millions of gold coin in the country by 
the Ist of January, 1579. And with this paltry sum the great work 
of resumption of specie payments is to be begun—resuming on seven 
hundred millions of paper money in the country with one hundred 
and fifty millions of gold coin! 

If the Government persists in its present determination to force 
specie payments on and after January 1, 1879, there are no means of 
estimating the disastrous consequences. Universal bankruptcy will 
insue, and instead of resumption taking place and being maintained, 
the Government and the banks will be left in a chronic state of 
suspension. 

INDIVIDUAL DEBTS TO BE PAID IN GOLD. 

But the banks and the Government are not alone to suffer. The 
individual, corporate, and municipal indebtedness of the country, 
amounting to an incredible sum, variously estimated at from eight to 
ten billions of dollars, must, after the day of resumption has arrived, 
be paid in gold if it be demanded, or at best in paper convertible on 
demand into gold. 

Is it possible to carry this immense debt burden on a gold basis with 
the meager supply we have of the precious metals? I think not. 
The effort will destroy the productive industries of the country, and 
result only in universal bankruptcy and financial ruin. 

THE RESUMPTION ACT A FAILURE. 

The present resumption act has utterly failed in producing the 
good effects promised by its projectors. President Grant, in his an- 
nual message, December 7, 1874, the session which passed in January 
thereafter the resumption act, said : 

I believe it is in the power of Congress, at this session, to devise such legislation 
as will renew contidence, revive all the industries, start us on a career of prosper- 
ity to last for many years, and to save the credit of the nation and the people. 
Steps toward the return to a specie basis are the great requisites to this devoutly 
to-be-sought-for end. | 

The restoration of confidence, the revival of industries, the era of 
prosperity—ends so devoutly sought for and promised to the country 
as the sure result of the passage of the resumption act—have not 
been realized. On the contrary, the result has been the reverse. The 
following table shows the effect upon the business of the country : 


Statement of the number, amount, and average indebtedness of business fail- 
ures from the year 1870 up to and including six months ending June 30, 
of the year 1877; from Dun, Barlow & Co.’s circular. 


Average 


iN } . 
} Number indebtedness. 


Amount. 


$24, 849 


29, 245 


S88, 242, 000 } 
9, 202, 000 
056, 000 | 29, 750 
. 499, 000 414, 0°5 
55, 239, 000 | 26, 627 
060, 353 
117, 756 | 
9, 606, 171 


2,915 
4 069 
5 183 
5, 830 
7,740 
9, O92 


4,749 


25, 078 
21, 020 
20,974 
The business failures have thus increased from about three thou- 
sand in 1270, with eighty-eight millions of liabilities, to nearly ten 
thousand for the present year, with nearly two hundred millions of 
liabilities. 
FORCED RESUMPTION, 

But this is but the beginning of the end. Let the policy of foreed 
resumption be persisted in and no man can tell what will be the re- 
sult. But wemay form some ideaof it. If the contraction of the cur- 
rency since the resumption act passed, January 14, 1875, to the amount 
of $27,000,000 of greenbacks and $35,000,000 of bank-notes, making 
an aggregate paper-money coutraction of $62,000,000, has resulted 
in the wide-spread distress and bankruptcy we now see in the coun- 
try, what may we not expect when a further contraction tothe amount 
of $354,000,000 of greenbacks and $100,000,000 of the bank paper, as 
predicted by the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. Hewitt, } shall take 
place under the operation of the resumption act? It is true that 
much of the present financial distress is attributable to causes which 
antedate the passage of the resumption act. But it is also true that 
that act, instead of bettering the condition of the country, has great- 
ly aggravated our difficulties, and has rendered it almost impossible 
for the people to recover their losses or to save their shrinking for- 
tunes. How many thousands, who have thus far withstood the fury 
of the storm, are now waiting anxiously for their Representatives in 
Congress to come to their rescue by repealing the law which so sorely 
oppresses them and threatens their ultimate ruin? Shall we disap- 
point their hopes and turn a deaf ear to their wail of distress? Or 
shall we rather come to their rescue, by repealing this grievous meas- 
ure, and thus restore confidence to the country and prosperity to the 
people? 

REPEAL NOT REPUDIATION. 

Mr. Speaker, the friends of repeal upon this floor have been de- 
nounced here and in the public press as repudiators, intlationists, 
and lunatics. I will not dignify these epithets by calling others 
equally unjust and unreasonable. But permit me to say that those 
who favor the repeal of the present resumption act did not aid in 
procuring the legislation by which the legal-tender notes were dis- 
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honored by the Government, by refusing to receive them for duties 
on imports. We did not aid and abet the repudiation of the contract 
upon which the 5.20 bonds were issued and a wholesale robbery of 
the people to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars was legal- 
ized and consammated in 1569. We did not in a clandestine manner 
procure legislation in 1873 demonetizing silver and changing the 
contracts upon which all public securities and private indebtedness 
were founded ; nor do we now seek to take advantage of the wrong 
and outrage which resulted from this fraudulent piece of legislation, 
procured in the interest of creditors and to the robbery of all the 
debtors and the tax-payers of the country. Wedid not denounce the 
bankers and capitalists of Wall street in 1873, in time of the great 
crisis of that year, because they in their extremity and hour of need 
implored the President and Secretary of the Treasury to reissue, 
upon a doubtful provision of law, forty-four millions of greenbacks 
and throw them upon the market in the purchase of bonds. We did 
not then laugh at their fear nor mock when a financial calamity was 
upon them. 

No, the friends of repeal bave not done all the mischief that is 
properly chargeable to the financial legislation of the past. We do 
not propose or favor repudiation. We will keep the contract in its 
letter and spirit. Can the capitalists say as much? Will they re- 
turn to the original contract upon which the 5.20 bonds were issued, 
and restore the silver dollar to the position in the money of the 
country which it occupied prior to 1*73? 

We do not desire inflation. But we oppose contraction and insist 
that the paper money of the country shall be equal to the demands 
of business. On the 14th day of January, 1875, when this resump- 
tion act passed, there were three handred and eighty-two millions of 
legal-tenders and three hundred and tifty-one millions of bank-notes 
in cirenlation. Between November 1, 1572, and the same date, 1874, 
there were added twenty-two millions to the greenback currency and 
eleven millions tothe bank cirenlation. This was done in response 
to vhe demands of Wall street and the eastern capitalists. When 
they asked for bread we did not give them astone. When they cried 
out for more greenbacks and bank paper, their demands were heeded. 
But the cry for more money now comes from the people. Will it be 
heeded? While many think the volume of the currency should be 
put back, as a measure of justice to the debtor classes, to what it 
was in 1575 when the resumption act passed, yet we are not dealing 
with that question now. Repeal merely stops where we now are and 
provides no additional issues, but lets the amount of currency remain 
at its present volume. This is the sum of our offending. 

But what do those upon the other side of this question propose ? 
Thecontraction which hasalready taken place has produced such wide- 
spread ruin, that one would think it madness to pursue so fatal a 
poliey. But still further contraction is demanded. The whole legal- 
tender currency is to,be destroyed as with a consuming fire, and a 
hundred millions of the bank paper must share the same fate—cre- 
mation of the people’s money, and confiscation of their property. 


CONCLUBION, 


I appeal to the Representatives of the people on this floor, to the 
representatives of the States in the other end of the Capitol, and to 
the Executive, at the other end of the Avenue, to interpose their 
authority as the law-making power of the country to avert by proper 
legislation the fearful consequences which must follow the futile 
attempt to carry out the present resumption act. 

It is the part of wisdom to avert, if possible, a threatened calamity. 
The dead past must bury its dead. We cannot call into commercial 
life the thousands who have already gone down to financial ruin. 
But other thousands on the verge of dissolution are crying for relief. 
Still others, now comparatively secure, see the threatened danger 
that may befall them through the misfortunes of others. They, too, 
are beginning to realize the situation, and demand repeal. 

If this Congress does not repeal this oppressive measure the next 
will; for nothing is settled in this country that is not settled rightly. 
A popular revolution isimpending. State follows State in pronounc- 
ing against the financial legislation which has produced the present 
distress and still holds the country in the paralysis of hard times. The 
questions involved are of the most transcendent importance. The cause 
is thatof the people; the object to be accomplished is the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Can the ultimate result be doubtful ? 

“ Revolutions never go backward.” The nback money will not 
be abandoned by the people while there is a dollar of the bonded debt 
of the country unpaid, The interest upon the $354,000,000 of legal- 
tenders, if they be converted into 5 per cent. bonds, would amount 
to $17,700,000 annually. The people of this country will neverdeprive 
themselves of so much of their circulating medium at so fearful a cost. 

The resumption act confers upon national banks the monopoly of 
issuing all the paper money of the country. Repeal means that one- 
half of it, or $354,000,000 of the paper currency, shall be issued by the 
Government directly. The banks demand all. The people demand 
half. This is the vital issueinvolved in repeal. In the future other 
questions will arise of which it is not necessary tospeak at this time. 
But whatever those questions may be, the people, while maintaining 
the national honor and credit at bome and abroad, will nevercease their 
demands until fall justice is done to all classes, until labor shall have 
its just reward, and until the laws shall secure equal rights to all men 
and grant exclusive privileges to none. 


| almitted thereto upon taking the proper oath 
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The Right of General Butler to Admission as Senator-elec 
South Carolina, 


SPEECH OF HON. L. Q. C. LAMAR 
OF MISSISSIPPI, , 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


t from 


Friday, November 30, 1877. 


The Senate having under consideration the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, That William Pitt Kellogg is, upon the merits of the case, lawfy))y 
entitled to a seat in the Senate of the United States from the State of Louisiana for 


the term of six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 1877, and that he be 


Mr. LAMAR said: 

Mr. PResIDENT: I rise to speak upon the right of M. C. Butler to 
a seat in this body as Senator-elect from South Carolina. Before | 
take my seat [ shall, if my strength does not fail me, take the occa. 
sion to reply to some of the allusions which have just been made to 
the alleged violence and murder in the Southern States. 

Perhaps I can thwart the object of the passionate and angenerons 
rhetoric, the appeal to sectional prejudices and malignant partisan. 
ship in no better way than by trying to draw Senators to the calm 
and dispassionate consideration of a question to which we should 
bring the sobriety of judges and the patriotic moderation of states 
men. 

I voted to discharge the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
from the consideration of the case of M.C. Butler, because I believed 
that there was no material fact in dispute between the two claimants 
for the seat upon this floor, There are points of controversy between 
them as to some facts, but none of them of such a character as may 
not be put out of view without in any way disturbing the issues or 
affecting the principles involved in the question to be decided. 

In November, 1876, an election was held in South Carolina for elect- 
ors of President and Vice-President, for State oflicers, governor and 
lieutenant-governor, for members of Congress and members of the 
General Assembly. In that election all the people voted on the same 
day and upon what was called the same ticket; that is, each voter 
had upon the ticket which he deposited in the ballot-box the names 
of all the candidates he voted for. A short time after, on the day 
appointed by law, the board of State canvassers met and canvassed 
all the votes that were cast in that election, and in that canvass they 
counted the votes which were cast for electors of President and Vice- 
President in the counties of Edgefield and Laurens. 1 wish to repeat 
that fact, as it is of some signiticance in this argument. The board 
of State canvassers in canvassing the returns counted and returned 
and certified to the votes for electors of President and Vice-President 
which were cast in the counties of Edgefield and Laurens. I ask at- 
tention to another fact, which is that this board of State canvassenrs 
refused in their canvass to count and return and certify to the votes 
cast on the same day in the same counties of Edgefield and Laurens 
on the same ticket by the same voters for members of the General 
Assembly. In other words, the board of canvassers considered Edge- 
tield and Laurens law-abiding enough to have their votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President counted and returned, but so lawless and so 
subject to intimidation that they conld not be counted for members 
of the Legislature that was to elect Mr. Corbin to the Senate. I shall 
undertake to show the Senate that this action upon the part of that 
board of canvassers, in addition to the gross political turpitude, the 
scandalous inequity of the proceeding, violated the Constitution both 
in not performing a ministerial duty which that instrament imposed 
upon them and in usurping a judicial power which it had never con- 
ferred. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? The statement of the Senator from Mississippi is correct, 
but his comments I want to protect the board of State canvassers 
from. The board of State canvassers counted the whole vote of the 
State, as the returns show in the secretary of State’s office, including 
the vote of Edgefield and Laurens, by order of the supreme court. 
The supreme court issued an order to the board of State canvassers 
to cast up the whole vote on the face of the returns, including Eige- 
field and Laurens, for presidential electors, and no further. When 
they came to count the votes for members of the Legislature they re- 
fused to certify that members of the Legislature had been elected in 
Laurens and Edgefield. 

Mr. CON G. They counted them in the other counties, did 
they not? 

Mr. PATTERSON. In all the other counties, but they counted the 
presidential electors’ vote in Edgefield and Laurens under the order 
of the supreme court. I say that in justice tothem. — 

Mr. LAMAR. I will ask the gentleman, as he thinks that the 
mandate of the court is of importance in this inquiry, if it did not 
extend to a peremptory order to count the votes for members of the 
Legislature as well as the votes cast for electors. Loy 

Mr. PATTERSON. In answer to that I will say that it did no". 
After the returning board had made the retarn of the votes, the 
counsel on the democratic side made an ——— to the supreme 
court for an order to direct the board of State canvassers to count 


the votes in the same way for members of the Legislature 
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| 
Mr. LAMAR. I understand that. , 
Mr. PATTERSON. Before that order was issued the board counted 
the votes for members of the Legislature, and they left out Laurens 
vv Edgefield, and adjourned. 
ai THURMAN. Sine die? 
iy, PATTERSON. Sine die. 
Mr. THURMAN. So that it was functus officio. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. Then the court sent them to jail for do- 


ek AMAR. The application to the court was in consequence of 
the refusal of this board to issue the certificate to the members elected 
from Edgefield and Laurens. No matter. It may be that the board 
iigurned before the order was issued ‘in order to avoid it. My in- 
‘oration is different. I have submitted these facts in order that I 
may hereafter call attention to the effect of this illegal action of the 
rd upon the organization of the Legislature of the State. It is | 
proper to state that by the constitution of South Carolina the house | 
of re presentatives have one hundred and twenty-four members. This 
poard, by its report, returned and certified to only one hundred and | 
sixteen. On the proper day, the day assigned for the convening of 
the Legislature, the senate of South Carolina met and organized by 
electing its officers. I believe all admit that the organization of that 
body was in accordance strictly with the constitution and laws of 
that State. On the same day,a party of men, fifty-nine in number, 
embracing a minority of the membership of the house as fixed by the | 
nstitution, assumed the right to organize a honse of representatives, 
which is known in this controversy asthe Mackey house, Mr. Mackey 
being the speaker. Another body of men, sixty-three in number, 
constituting a majority of the membership of the house, buat includ- 
ing these eight representatives who were elected from Edgefield and 
Laurens, as shown by the returns and by the judgment of the 
supreme court, organized the house of representatives known as the 
Wallace house. 

When the Senator [Mr. PATTERSON ] interrupted me, I was about to 
state that, in obedience to an order from the supreme court of the 
State, the board of State canvassers presented to that court a state- 
ment of the county returns, showing the legal eleetion of the eight 
representatives from Laurens and Edgefield. The court then issued 
an order requiring the board of canvassers to make a report in con- 
formity to that return, the execution of which order the board frus- 
trated by adjourning sine dic, as the Senator has stated, whether | 
before or after the order was issued I cannot be certain. The tran- 
script of these proceedings and judgment of the court, properly au- 
thenticated, was placed in the hands of the eight members elected 
from Edgefield and Laurens, was presented by them to the Wallace 
honse, and was in each case accepted by that house as prima facie 
evidence of their election. 

The oceasion of the organization of the Wallace house was this. 
The Mackey body had organized by the aid of an armed force of 
United States soldiers. A military officer, acting under instructions, | 
refused to admit any except those to whom the board of cauvassers 
had issned certificates. The sixty-eight members, including the eight 
from Edgefield and Laurens, being a constitutional quorum, retired 
to another hall, and, as I have stated, organized the Wallace house. 

The senate of South Carolina, on the day prescribed by law, the 
lth of December, held an election for United States Senator, in 
which, after a certain number of ballots, Mr. Corbin received a ma- 
jority of the votes. 

The Mackey house held an election on the same day, and after some 
ballots Mr. Corbin received a majority of the votes cast in that body, 
and on the next day the Mackey house and the senate met in con- 
vention in the hall of representatives, and the proceedings of the 
previous day having been read from the respective journals, Mr. Cor- 
bin was pronounced the United States Senator-elect from South Car- | 
olina. The Wallace house also, on the 12th, held an election, but 
without a result. On the next day and on each day thereafter until | 
the 19th the Wallace house met in joint assembly with certain sena- 
tors and balloted for a United States Senator, but withont result, as 
there was not on either of these days a majority of the members 
elected to both houses present. On the 19th, 79 votes were cast, which 
constituted a majority of the members of the General Assembly, and 
General Butler receiving a majority of these, was declared elected. 
This joint assembly which elected General Butler was composed of | 
eleven senators (being a minority of the senate body) and sixty-eight 
representatives, the house having been increased to that number by 
the accessions from the Mackey house. General Butler presents his cre- 
Jentials certified to by Wade Hampton, the recognized governor of the 
State. Mr. Corbin was commissioned by Ex-Governor Chamberlain. 
This is the case between these claimants for a seat in this body, stated 
as fairly as 1 have been able from the facts as they appear in the 
brief presented by each. 

lt is proper to call attention more specially to the fact that the Sen- 
ate, about whose organization I repeat there is no contest, recognized | 
the body known as the Mackey house, sent a committee to it, invit- 
lug it to unite insending a house committee to inform the executive 
of the organization of the General Assembly. Messages were sent 
and ceremonies observed between those two bodies as if they were 
co-ordinate branches of a legally constituted General Assembly. It 
'salso true that the senate refused to recognize the organization of 
the Wallace house, sent no communications to it, received none from 
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| tional ? 


| by separate acts of the two houses. 


| phrase, “ chosen by the Legislature thereof? 


| is absolutely conclusive. 
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it; but a minority of its members united, as I have stated, with the 
Wallace house in joint convention, and in numbers sufficient to con- 
stitute a majority of the joint assembly, and elected General Butler. 
The question arises now, was this election of General Butler constitu- 
I hope to be able to show, without much difficulty, that 
this Mackey house had at no stage of its existence any essential fea- 


| ture or attribute of a house of representatives ; that it never had a 
| quorum during the whole period of its notorious career in that State ; 


that it never acquired a constitutional footing, or became any part 
of the apparatus of that government; that it testified to its own 
illegality after a brief life by the voluntary disbandment of its mem- 
bers. In a word,it was a mere unreal, unsubstantial piece of gossa- 
mer, touching the body-politic of South Carolina nowhere, suspended 
upon bayonets, and blown out of view the very moment these were 
withdrawn. 

I think I can also satisfy the Senators who will give me their atten- 
tion that the Wallace house from its initiation down to the present 
day was in every respect a legal and constitutional branch of the 
General Assembly; that it showed vitality and power from the very 


| moment of its organization; that it surrounded itself with the forms 


of law, conformed to all constitutional obligations, drew its strength 
from the support ot the people in whose affections it was rooted and 


| from whose suffrages it sprang; and at last absorbed its rival, com- 


manded the recognition of the hostile senate, maintained itself against 
the iron will of the Federal Executive and against the bayonets of 
the Federal soldiery, until it became recognized not only by all the 
departments of the government of the State, but has the sanction and 
recognition of the President aud the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

Holding that the Mackey House had no legal existence, I assume 
for the present that there was no election on the 12th of December 
I presume no one will contend 
that the mere recognition by the senate of the Mackay house imparted 
any validity to that body which it would not possess without such 
recognition. I presume no one will assert that the senate by its non- 
recognition of the Wallace house could in any degree impair the va- 
lidity or powers of this latter body. Each house of a legislative assem- 


| bly is a distinet and independent body, is the sole judge for itself of 


the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members, and is in 
no way dependent for its existence, organization, or the exercise of 
its separate functions upon the consent of the other. The question, 
then, which meets us at this point is this: What is the effect of the 
refusal of the senate as au organized body to meet with the Wallace 
house as an organized hody in joint assembly for the election of a 
United States Senator? Does that refusal of the senate render its in- 


| dividual members constitutionally incompetent to meet the members 


of the house in such joint assembly to elect a United States Senator ? 


| To determine this question it is necessary to examine the provisions 
| of the Constitution of the United States and the legislation of Con- 


gress in reference to the election of Senators. 

The provisions of the third section of article 1 of the Constitution 
is as follows: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the Legislature thereof for six years ; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the trne import and intent of this 
? Does it mean the Ley- 
islature in the sense of the two houses acting as separate and organ- 
ized bodies, each for itself, and electing each by its own majority as 
it does in enacting laws; or doesit mean the Legislature as an elect- 
oral body choosing the Senator, not necessarily and exclusively in 
the same manner as it enacts statutes, but also in some other and 
different manner, by a nuinerical majority of all the members, as 
Legislatures have so often done ? 

That this latter interpretation is the correct one I think is manifest 
from the provisions of the fourth section of the same article: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Represent- 
atives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Con- 


gress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
place of choosing Senators. 


This clause shows that the Constitution, in designating the Legis- 
latures of the several States as the electoral bodies of this Senate, 
did not contemplate them in their law-making capacity. It expressly 
provides a different manner of choosing a Senator from that which 
exists for making laws. Sir, the organization of a Legislature as a 
body to make laws, the distribution of legislative power between 
the senate, house, and governor, are prescribed by the constitution of 
a State; they are things fundamental, and cannot be prescribed by a 
State Legislature or altered by Congress. 

The reservation of power to Congress which this section contains 
But, sir, if there could be any doubt about 
this construction, it has long since been settled by the usage which 
had, before the enactment of the statute of 1866, become almost uni 
versal of electing Senators by a majority of all the members in one 
assembly. 

In a report made in the Senate March 11, 1 in the case of Hon. 
Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, this very point arose. I will thank 
the Senator from Florida to read it to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I will read the case referred to. 

The report, after reciting such part of the law of Pennsylvania as 
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directs the mode of counting the vote for United States Senator, pro- 
ceeds as follows: 


But the same law also provides that at the hour of twelve on the second Tuesday 
in January next preceding the expiration of the constitational term of a Senator 
the members of both Houses shall meet in convention in the chamber of the house 
of representatives and choose a Senator, viva voce, from the persons nominated as 
aforesaid ; and it also expressly provides that the person who shall receive the 
votes of a majority of the members present shall be declared duly elected. 


The report, after going on to state that this provision of the law was 
observed in the election of Mr. Cameron as United States Senator, 
concludes as follows : 


The objection that there was not a concurrent majority of each house in favor of 
the candidate declared to be elected is equally untenable under the statute of Penn- 
sylvania and the uniform practical construction of the Federal Constitution for the 
last half century. 

Mr. LAMAR. We are now prepared to recur to the question whether 
the members of the two houses, being a majority of the aggregate 
membership of the Legislature, could legally meet in joint conven- 
tion, not in their capacity as two organized bodies but as individual 
members, to elect a United States Senator. This question is settled 
by the provisions of the law of Congress under which the election for 
Senator was conducted in South Carolina. I think there can be no 
doubt, in view of the provisions of the Constitution already cited 
and their uniform practical construction for the last half century, of 
the constitutionality of this law. 

It is well known that before the passage of this statute it was not 
an unfrequent practice, when the two houses of a Legislature were 
of opposite politics, for one of them, having a minority in the joint bal- 
lot, torefuse to meet the otherin convention, and thusdefeat an election, 
depriving, for the time, the State of a Senator and the Senate of one 
of its constitutional members. To prevent this mischief and to in- 
sure the election of a Senator in spite of a recalcitrant house or sen- 
ate, the law of 1866 was passed, to some of the provisions of which I 
desire now to ask attention : 

Such election shall be conducted in the following manner: Each house shall 
openly, by a viva voce vote of each member present, name one person for Senator 
in Congress from such state, and the name of the person so voted for who receives 
a majority of the whole number of votes cast in each house shall be entered on 
the journal of that house by the clerk or secretary thereof ; or, if either house fails 
to give such majority to any person on that day, the fact shall be entered on the 
journal. At twelve o'clock meridian of the day following that on which proceed- 
ings are required to take place as aforesaid, the members of the two houses— 


I ask attention to this expression ; not the two houses as distinct 
bodies, but “ the members of the two houses ”— 
shall convene in joint assembly, and the journal of each house shall then be read ; 


and if the same = has received a majority of all the votes in each house he 
shall be declared duly elected Senator. 


a majority of the votes in each house or if either house has failed to take procees- 
ings as required by this section, the joint assembly shall then proceed to choose, 
by a viva voce vote of each member present, a person for Senator ; and the person 
who receives a majority of all the votes of the joint assembly, a majority of all the 
members elected to both houses being present and voting, shall be declared duly 
elected. If no person receives such majority on the first day, the joint assembly 
shall mect at twelve o'clock of cach succeeding day during the session of the Legs- 
latare, and shall take at least one vote until a Senator is elected. 


In analyzing these provisions we find that in order to convene in 
this joint assembly it is not necessary that either house sha}! form- 
ally adopt a resolution to do so. The law is clear and peremptory, 
and it bears directly on each individual member: “the members of the 
two houses shall convene,” &c. A resolution by either house is not 
needed, and a refusal by either would be a nullity in its binding 
effect upon its own members. 

Sir, the proceedings of the body which elected General Butler were 
in perfect conformity to the requirements of this statute. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature, ‘a majority of the members elected to both 
houses,” did meet in joint assembly, they did then proceed to choose, 
by a viva voce vote of each member present, a person for Senator ; 
General Butler was the person who received a majority of all the 
votes and was declared to be duly elected. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Would it disturb the Senator if I should ask 
him a question? I do not wish to disturb him, but I sbould like to 
ask a question for my own information at this point. 

Mr. LAMAR. On this point ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir; on this point. 

Mr. LAMAR. Very well. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If it will not disturb the Senator—— 

Mr. LAMAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Before I ask the question, if the Senator will 
allow me I will state what I understand to be the facts of this case, 
becanse I am inclined to agree with the Senator 

Mr. LAMAR. No; 1 do not wish to get into a controversy about the 
facts. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very well, then, I will ask the question directly. 
Suppose on the day fixed by the Constitution and laws for the elec- 
tion of a Senator of the United States, the house of representatives, 
which is always the larger body, composed of the most members, 
pene’ to vote in accordance with the provisions of the statute that 
ias just been read by the Senator. Suppose the senate, which is 
the smaller body, does not vote, for any reason; suppose it does not 
meet ; there is po record made as contemplated by the statute either 
that a vote was given or that a vote was not given. Suppose then 
on the next day, the time fixed in the statute for the meeting of the 
jvint convention, the heuse of representatives meets alone, all the 








But, if the same person has not received | 


members of the house are present, if you please, or at least o 
of the members of the house are present to constitute a m 
the whole number of the house and senate, but no mem). 
senate appear. Now, what I want to know, as bearing 
questions that may arise here and perhaps to some extent upon t} 

question, is, would an election of Senator by the members 2 a 
house, a majority in number of all the members of the house and 
senate voting for the candidate, be a good election under that Jay? 
I ask that becanse I think it has an important bearing, if yo php 
case, upon other cases that we shall be called upon very soon to i 
cide. , ual 

Mr. LAMAR. If I understand the Senator, his question js would 
an election by one house alone, which house had a majority of t 
joint assembly, be an election of Senator? Ithink not. ~ 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is my question. 

Mr. LAMAR. I think it would not. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then one other question right in that connec. 
tion. Suppose the senate does not meet on the day fixed for an elec. 
tion, takes no action whatever in reference to that election, makes jy 
record either of an election or of a refusal to vote; in other words 
there is no journal entry either upon that subject or upon any other 
subject on that day; but still afterward, on the day fixed for the joint 
convention, the house of representatives together with one, two 
three, or six members of that senate which did not vote on the pre. 
vious day meet together and vote, a majority of the whole number 
is that a good election ? P 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator from Mississippi will permit me ono 
moment. Suppose the day on which the house votes is a day when jt 
was the duty under the act of Congress for the senators to vote, 

Mr. MITCHELL. I assume that, of course. 

Mr. THURMAN. Can the senate prevent an election by adjourn- 
ing or keeping no journal? Is it not the duty of the senators to at. 
tend? And cau they defeat an election by keeping no journal or 
not voting separately? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very well. Then comes the question I asked 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi a moment ago: In the event 
that they did refuse to vote and in the event that they did refuse to 
attend the joint convention, would an election by the members of the 
house alone, enough members of the house voting to constitute a 
majority of the whole senate and the whole house, be a good elec- 
tion? My friend says not. The doctors on the democratic side differ 
radically on that point. 

Mr. HILL. It would be a good election by the very language of 
the act of 1866, by the very purpose of that act. It was intended to 
prevent the defeat of an election of Senator by the failure of one 
house to act. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it was, too; but I am not satisfied as to 
| the point I put to the Sen:tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. LAMAR. By the law, a quoram of the joint assembly consists 
of a majority of the whole number of both houses and not a majority 
of exch house; and when the gentleman speaks of there being no 
notification and no determination of the senate to go into joint ses- 
sion, the statute itself provides that the members of the senate or of 
the house, from either house, shall act. Whether the house or senate 
as an organized body refuses or not, the statute operates directly 
upon the members of the joint assembly individually, and they can 
act in obedience to the provision of the statute and meet in joint as- 
sembly and clect a Senator, provided there is a majority of the whole 
number of both houses present. The language of the statute is that 
the members of the two honses shall convene, which precludes the 
idea of an eleciion by a single body. The statute prevents the de- 
feat of an election by any action that either house may take or refuse 
to take. Its terms are “if either house has failed to take proceedings 
as required by this section, the joint assembly shall proceed to choose,” 
&c. From this it is clear that neither can prevent an election by re- 
fusing to meet the other or by any other mode of non-action, nor can 
a majority of either house prevent an election by non-attendance, for 
a mere minority of the members of either house can by convening in 
joint Assembly with those of the others (provided a majority of both 
houses are present) proceed to choose. The statute, however, does 
not, in my opinion, provide for an election solely by the members of 
one house. ; 

This construction of this act of Congress is the one placed upon it 
by its supporters when it became a law. It was repeatedly indicated 
in the debate when the measure was pending. ‘The question was 
asked by Senator Clark, who I believe reported the bill, whether the 
phrase I have just quoted, “a majority of all the members elected to 
both honses being present and voting,” meant that it required a ma- 
jority of each house to be present or a majority of both houses, and 
he auswered very explicitly “It means a majority of both present; 
there is to be a majority of the two counting as one body.” The ob- 
ject is obvious. If cither house can by its factiousness refuse to £0 
into a joint convention from any cause, a non-recognition of the co- 
ordinate branch of the Legislature, or for any other reason or on 
any pretext refuses to go into joint convention it is thus enabled bya 
bare majority to disfranchise the minority of its members of their 
right to vote for a Senator and to absolve them from their constitu- 
tional duty. 

This law steps in and authorizes a convention of the members of 
the two houses, the ouly condition being the presence and voting of 
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, majority of the members of both. There is but one escape from | 
this conclusion, and that is that the W allace house was not the house | 
of representatives and that Mr. Corbin was elected on the first day | 
py the separate votes of the senate and the Mackey house. I now | 


ondertake to make good the proposition stated at the outset of these 
remarks, that the Mackey house was not the legal house of representa- 
‘ives in that General Assembly, having not even the semblance of 
iwrality, With no inherent power of existence. It could not have 
elected Mr. Corbin as a separate body by its own separate vote, for it 
did not at any time have a quorum. This can be made very mani- 
fost by a reference to the constitution of South Carolina. It says: 
, rhe ‘house of representatives shall consist of one hundred and twenty-four 
members, to be apportioned among the se eral counties according to the number 
habitants in each, and a majority of each house shall constitute a quorum to 


business 
do bus 


. . . . | 
Now, sir, what is the plain meaning, the literal sense of these | ward blend into one, the Mackey house dissolving and thirty-four 


, 
clauses: 


Is it that the house shall consist of as many members as 


the hoard of canvassers shall return and certify to, no matter how | 


small that number may be? No, sir, it means what it says, that the 
house shall consist of one hundred and twenty-four members, and 
that a majority of each house shall constitute a quorum to do business. 
This construction of the constitution of South Carolina has been es- 
tablished by the supreme court of that State, a tribunal whose decis- 
ions are the law of the State, binding upon the people of the State 
avd which the courts of the United States are bound to recognize and 
enforce. I do not claim that this decision is binding upon this body 
upon the question of the election of a Senator, but it certainly is en- 
titled to the highest consideration as the judgment pronounced by the 
appropriate organ for construing the constitution and laws of that 
state. That court decided in this very matter of the validity of 
these two houses that a quorum of the house was a majority of the 
membership of that body, as fixed by the constitution, and that the 
Mackey house had never a quorum. 

his view is held and insisted upon by writers on parliamentary 
law of the highest authority. I have here Cushing’s work, which 
sustains this position. I shall not take the time of the Senate in 
reading it, but ask, if consistent with the usage of the Senate, to in- 
corporate an extract from it and other authorities in my printed 
remarks : 

Sec. 261. When the number of which an assembly may consist at any given time 
is tixed by the constitution, an aliquot proportion is required iu order to consti 
tutea qnorum; the number of which such an assembly may consist, and not the 

erof which it does in fact consist at the time in question, is the number of 
asst Ne and the number necessary to constitute a quorum is to be reckoned 
accordingly. 

Again: 


Thus in the Senate of the United States, to which by the Constitution each State 
n the Union may elect two members, and which may consequently consi-t of two 


ubers from each State, the quorum is a majority of that namber whether the | 


States have all exercised their constitutional right or not. Soin the second branch 
of Congress, in which by the Constitution the whole number of Representatives of 
which the House may consist is fixed by the last apportionment increased by the 


numbers of members to which newly admitted States may be entitled, the quorum 


isa majority of the whole number including the number to which such new States 
may be entitled, whether they have elected members or not, and making no deduc 
tions on account of vacant districta. 


In this position the writer is sustained by the action of both the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives. 
preponderance of the cases decided by them both these bodies have 
held that a quorum consists of a majority of the entire body as fixed 
by the Constitution and laws, and not of the members chosen. There 
are a few exceptions to this ruling but they are very few, and rest- 
ing on special reasons not applicable to this case. Sir, there is not a 
department of the government now existing in South Carolina which 
recognizes the validity of the Mackey honse. Knit together in the 
lirst instance it was the mere web of the moment. 

Now, sir, as to the validity of the Wallace house which partici- 
pated in the joint assembly that elected General Butler. 1 have seen 
but oue objection to it which I think needs reply. It is that in order 
to constitute a quorum the eight members elected from Edgetield and 


Laurens, who held no certificates of election, were allowed to partici- | claimants for the Senate, is General Butler; and if there be any difli- 


pate in the original organization of the body. I admit the general 
rule is that the usual certificate of election is the prima facic evidence 
ofa right to take part in the organization of a legislative body. This 
rule, however, is subject to some well-established exceptions. Where 
the certificate is withheld by the unconstitutional and lawless refusal 
of the certifying officer to give it, it has been decided that the pro- 
ceedings of a court establishing the right of the party to the certifi- 
cate may be presented as equivalent in law to the certificate itself. 
The supreme court, which I repeat is the appropriate organ for 
the construction of the laws of that State both fundamental and 
statute, held that the evidence which these cight elected members 
held entitled them to admission to the floor for the purposes of organ- 
zation. But there is another exception to the general rule in rela 
tion to the prima facie right which a certificate gives, and this case 
falls entirely within its principle. It is stated by Mr. McCrary in 
his work on the Law of American Elections. In section 517 be SUys: 

Where a State Legislature, which ought to be a unit, is divided into two bodies, 
one of which is composed of a majority of the members elected, but not a majority 
ot the numbers retarned ; if this body assumes to be the Legislature, and as such 
eects @ Senator in Congress, and if afterward the two bodies unite, the validity 
of such election of Senator will depend, not upon the question whether the persons 
composing that body were prima facie entitled to the office, but upon the question whether 


| the Wallace house. 
| of the members elected, aud not a majority of members certified to. 





In a very large | 





| ators who are applying here. 
| isno possibility, no power whatever, to prevent results which are now 


LECORD. 


they were in fact so entitled. Whether this rule would apply when two bodies re- 
mained permanently separated was not decided, for the question did not arise. 
That it shonld apply to a case like the one under consideration is manifest, from the 
consideration that to adopt the opposite rale would b>, in effect, to say that a mi 
nority of the members clected to the consolidated Legislature, being itse!f the judo 
as to who was aud who was not elected, shal! be held to have con posed the Legis 
lature. This would be to put the form above the substqne-, and to sacritice the real 
merits, out of regard to the final appearances, and regardless of the fact that the 
prima facie evidence of the title to seats upon which alone such a decision could be 
based, has been set aside and overcome by subsequent proof 

Such, sir, was the history of the case now before the Senate. The 
house of representatives was divided into two bodies, each assert- 
ing itself to be the house of representatives, the Mackey body and 


The Wallace house was composed of a majority 


It did assume to be the legal house and did unite in a joint assembly 
with senators to elect a Senator. These two rival bodies did after- 


of its members taking their seats in the Wallace house, which is to- 
day recognized by every department of the two governments, State 
and Federal, unless this Senate by its action in this case withholds 
its recognition. 

And now, sir, which of the two claimants for seats here represents 
the real constitution of society and government in that State? Mr. 
Corbin? No, sir. There is throughout the length and breadth of that 
Commonwealth not one single institution or interest or element of 
society of which he can be called the representative. In a seat here 
he would simply be the product and exponent of a system that has 
passed away. He would be the representative of those half civil 
and half military governments, the creations of Federal power, in- 
stituted and forced upon these southern communities to carry them 
from the disorganization into which they had been hurled to recon- 
struction. 

General Butler, if admitted to a seat on this tloor, will represent 
the existing established order. 

I shall have to ask the Senate to excuse me. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to a 


| motion to adjourn, I will move an adjournment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Dawes in the chair.) It is 


|} moved by the Senator from North Carolina that the Senate do now 


adjourn. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. GORDON. I should like to have an executive session. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I will change my motion, with permission, and 
move that the Senate go into executive session. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the honorable Senator withhold his motion 
for one moment? 

Mr. MERRIMON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. May | inquire whether the Senator who has the 
floor is unable to go on ; in other words whether the motion is made 
for his convenience ? 

Mr. GORDON. He is too unwell to go on. 

{After a short colloquy between Senators. } 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. President, 1 will proceed with my remarks. 

Mr. CONKLING. I hope the honorable Senator from Mississippi 
will not proceed in consequence of any apparent objection by me, 

Mr. LAMAR. Not at all. 

Mr. CONKLING. I was simply inquiring whether it would not 
convenience him as much to allow some other Senator to take the 
floor and to proceed to conclude his remarks afterwards, as it would 
to have an adjournment now, losing time thereby ? 

Mr. LAMAR. I have not changed my mind in consequence of any- 
thing that fell from the Senator trom New York. I will resume my 
remarks at the point at which | left off. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. LAMAR. I was observing, Mr. President, that the represent- 
ative of society in South Carolina as it now exists, between these two 


culty about the subtlety of this question, that fact of itself ought to 
solve the problem. What is the Legislature of South Carolina at this 
time? It is the Legislature which elected him. Where is the body 
that attempted to elect Mr. Corbin? It never had an existence. I 
can see but one reason that can operate upon genilemen for voting 


against the admission of General Butler. There have been some that 


| have been mentioned, but none have been suggested which strike me 


as touching his title as a Senator on this floor. 
Gentlemen speak and have thrown out remarks when this motion 


| was first made about transferring the majority of this body from the 


republican side to the democratic side by the admission of these Sen- 
Sir, let me state to Senators that there 


going on in the politics of this country by vain efforts to keep Sena- 
tors who have been elected out of their seats upon this floor, and 
maintaining the power by putting Senators in who have no constit- 
uency whatever. The doom of that party is already sealed. It is in 
a minority in this country at this time, and it has been in a minority 
for many years, and nothing that they can do here will prevent their 
final overthrow. 
I find, sir, that I am too unwell to go on with my remarks. 
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Repeal of the Resnmption Act. 


‘ ) 7 7 ‘ % 7 Y » > 7 - 
SPEECH OF HON. H. L. HUMPHREY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 

IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, November 23, 1877, 

On the bill (11. R. No, 805) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “ An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments,” and amendments thereto. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Fort] has kindly yielded to me five minutes of histime. I desire to 
state briefly the reasons which impel me to cast my vote for his amend- 
ment. Personally I am in favor of specie resumption, and as the act 
of 1875 has stood so long I think it would be best not to disturb it, for 
if we can resume on the Ist day of January, 1579, every principle of 
honor and good faith would make it necessary that we should do so, 
In fact, if it were possible, I should be in favor of specie resumption on 
the Ist day of January, 1978, for I have steadily adhered to the view 


that it is our duty to resume at the earliest period the resources of our | 


country will permit. The act of March, 1°69, pledges the faith of the 
nation to redeem all its obligations, greenbacks as well as bonds, in 
coin. 
principle involved in this act as fundamental and behind which they 
stand immovable. Sir, | have taken some pains to ascertain their 
views upon the question of the repeal of the date of resumption, and 
I am firmly convinced that while they are in favor of specie pay- 
ment, of hard money, and sound currency, yet they view with uneasi- 
ness any interference on the part of Congress in fixing the date of 
resumption, A large number of republicans in my district in whom 
I have confidence and who are in favor of resumption, who I believe 
represent the sentiment of my district among republicans, have fre- 
quently expressed their views on this subject and in substance stated 
that they believed it would be far better to repeal the date of re- 
sumption and let the Government marshal its resources and move 
steadily aud fearlessly on until it had attained that result. The 
question, therefore, for me to determine, as their Representative, is 
whether I shall follow my own personal views at this juncture or 
represent what I believe to be the wishes of my constituency and 
vote for it. In this question lies the point of difference between two 
classes of resumptionists. One class believe that we should adhere to 
the act of January, 1275, while the other class believe that it is bet- 
ter that no date should be tixed for resumption by any legislative act. 

They reason in this wise: That in order to resume the people must 
have that to sell in the markets of the world which will draw tothe 
coffers of the country coin sufficient to enable the Government to re- 
deem its obligations; that if the people have not such products to 
sell, the only course then left is to throw their securities in the shape 
of bonds upon the markets of the world and obtain by asale thereof 
coin sufficient for that purpose ; that under the act of March, 1869, it 
is made the duty of the Government, by the various methods that are 
practicable, to draw to its Treasury the coin to redeem its obliga- 
tions at as early a period as with safety to the material interests of 
the country is permissible, Without stopping to discuss the sound- 
ness of this position I may say that in my judgment it is much more 
sound than the position of those extreme resumptionists who oppose 
the remonetization of silver. The question with me is whether I 
shall defer to the views of those whom I represent, or whether I shall 
disregard what I conceive to be their wishes on this subject and cast 
my vote in accordance with my theory in regard to this matter of 
resumption. 

Probably 8&5 per cent. of the republican voters of my district are 
in favor of resumption, but I firmly believe that a very small por- 
tion of that & per cent. believe that it is wise to fix any particular 
date for resumption, the large majority holding that it is the duty of 
the Government to fulfill the pledges made by the act of 1869 by re- 
suming specie payment at the earliest period practicable, and that 
resumption will thus come surely and safely without distress either to 
the people or the business interests of the country. In considering 
this question I have come to the conclusion that it is my duty to re- 
tlect their views instead of my own. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in order 
to faithfully represent the people of my district, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. 


Remonetization of Silver. 


ipDnNnwvye , vv Ty ‘ , 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN B. CLARK, JR., 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, November 16, 1877, 
“On the bill (H. R. No. #05) to repeal the third section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I approach the discussion 
of the remonetization of silver with diflidence, not being in any sense 
of the word an educated financier. But 1 am emboldened to express 


I believe I represent a republican constituency who hold the | 


| 
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the thoughts I have in the hope that every contribution on this «) 

ject, whether from the lips of farmer, lawyer, or banker, wi]! |e a . 
comed by those who are seeking the truth. That the truth jis y ont 4 
is best illustrated by the wide difference of opinion entertained aa 
the earnest manner in which all classes of society, rich and poor ali ke 
are now discussing the subject. We are x1] earnest in searchyino <a 
true solution of the question, one that will do justice, exact justi z 
to all the people of this broad country. Pas 

It is not proposed by remonetizing silver to promote the interest. 
of the banker or the farmer, the bondholder or the laborer. th, 
debtor or the creditor, but to do the best and most fit thing for ¢) 
interest of all these classes combined. The people are weary of ; 
legislation, and demand at the hands of their Representatives ay oy. 
lightened and generous policy, which, while it protects the credit }y 
maintaining the good faith of the Government, will also accord :, 
the people a fair and full measure of justice. I shall attempr to ey. 
amine the subject, impelled by considerations of this characte, 
firmly believing that exact justice can only be meted out to all coy’ 
cerned hy repealing the legislation of 1873 and again making ¢}y 
silver dollar of the Constitution a legal tender for all amounts and 
for all debts, public and private. 

Let us examine then and see if the demonetization of silver was 4 
proper remedy for the evils which existed in the country. We wer 
in financial distress as a people ; business men had lost their accys. 
tomed energy; there was a fear throughout the land that genera! 
bankruptcy was impending. In this condition of things it would 
have been manifestly absurd to inaugurate a policy which wou! 
have produced an increase of the price of money, 18 the propositio: 
will not be controverted that as the price of money is made dear 
all other commodities decrease in value in the same proportio 
This would have made the existing distress only more <istressfy!, 
The demonetization of silver did increase the price of gold. It was 
the only legal tender left with which to pay all debis, the demand 
making it scarce and consequently valuable. Gold at this conse- 
quent increased price became the measure of all debts, public and 
private, and thus increased the principal of the debt in exact propor- 
tion as its value was enhanced, and reduced the value of all other 
commodities. 

What, then, was the effect of this legislation? Did it operate on 
all classes, the debtor and creditor, alike? Or did this rise in gold 
only make the creditor prosperous, as he alone received or could de- 
mand it? The debtor had no option, with his debt increased and his 
property, the basis of his paying power, depreciated, but to pay in gold. 
The profit of demonetization was confined to a elass, a very small 
proportion of the people, while the loss was as wide-spread as the 
distribution of values, permeating all classes and conditions of so- 
ciety. The profit was confined exclusively to those who owned mon 
the non-producing, non-tax-paying class, while the loss was imposed 
upon all other kinds of property, stretching the sinews of every pro- 
ducer in the land to an unnatural tension, and involving in its pinch- 
ing and merciless exactions the bankruptcy of the employer, closely 
followed by the destitution and want ot the employed. 

Is it necessary for me to say, Mr. Speaker, that it is a forbidding and 
unhealthy condition of affairs which produces prosperity alone for 
the prosperous and adds a heavier weight to the burdens of the 
unfortunate, which feeds alone the pampered appetite and takes t 
bread from the mouths of the hungry and destitute? Is not this th 
result of demonetization ? 

The power is placed in the hands of the creditor of demanding aud 
enforcing the payment of his debt in gold, for all contracts made on 
the basis of a double standard must be readjusted to accord with the 
enhanced value of the single standard, that enhanced value enrich- 
ing the creditor and impoverishing the debtor. 

But we are told that all parties who contracted debts must have 
coutemplated a retarn to specie payment, and, as no considera) 
amount of silver had been coined in this country for many years, that 
the specie resumption meant must have been that of the gold stand- 
ard. The answer to this is that silver during all these years was the 
dearer metal and therefore not used in the payment of debts. lis 
market value was greater than its mint value, which made it more 
valuable for exportation as merchandise than movey. Under these 
circumstances no owner of silver bullion would take it to the mint 
to be coined into money worth less than the bullion, and the Gov- 
ernment would not purchase bullion for coinage, because it could 
only be done at a loss and would be immediately remelted and again 
sold as bullion. Therefore we assert that, while a return to specie 
payment was perhaps in contemplation, it was a specie payment of 
gold and silver. While the propriety of the single gold standard 
was discussed in foreign countries, we aver it as an incontrovertible 
fact that it was never publicly discussed in this country prior to the 
act of 1873 demonetizing silver. 

No business interest has ever publicly insisted that a single stand- 
ard was necessary to bring peace and prosperity to our country. If 
there ever was prior to this time a resolution of a State Legislature, 
or a city board of trade, or a town council, or a village meeting, °T, 
least reliable of all,a petition asking the Representatives of the peo- 
ple to depart from the double standard of the Constitution, the stand- 
ard by which all the values of the country had been measured from 
the birth of the Government to the day of demonetization, it has 
never come to my knowledge. There was an interest that favored 


he 
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— | 
+ but it was stealthy and secret in its movement, and never dared | 


»rovoke a public discussion. Even when the bill passed the House 
of Representatives we look in vain for an expression of opinion in 
rard to 1ts merits. The Importance of the measure must have been 
arent to all, and the fact that it stealthily crept through Con- 
wes, obsenrely hid away in the mysteries of a voluminous bill, with- 
~ + challenge and without debate, shows beyond question that abso- 
te wrong Was intended. 
Therefore there never could have been a moment prior to 1873 
«hen any debtor contemplated a return to a specie resumption with 
the single standard. 


or foreign bondholders require its demonetization. Since the act of 
js, entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” approved 
March, 1869, the word coin has been used uniformly in all legislative 
its in reference to our national indebtedness, meaning, as plainly 
1s language can convey a meaning, coin of the United States at 
that date, coin of silver and gold. The word gold could have been 
vritten as easily, and would have left no doubt of the meaning; and 


nless deception was intended the act would have read “ gold” in- | 


stead of “coin.” The original contract, as interpreted by the delib- 
erate act of 1869, meant beyond question the gold and silver coin of 
the United States. If these bonds are paid in one coin to the exclu- 


sion of another coin made more valuable than that stipulated for in | 


the original contract, it is clear that the purchaser is given an ad- 
vantage over the Government never contemplated by the laws, and 
ove which the purchaser had no moval or legal right to expect. The 
purchaser could only expect the Government to pay its debt accord- 
ing to the promise stipulated at the time the bond was created. 

lhe Government usually exacts of its citizens a full compliance of 
the contract before it pays the price, but in this instance the non- 
producing bondholder, who can bear a loss, if any is to be sustained, 
with lessdetriment than the manufacturer or laborer, is to be made the 
favorite of the Government, to the great injury of all other interests. 

What would be said of an individual who had entered into a con- 
tract with another individual in the year 1369 to pay a promissory 
note in 1877 in “coin,” in discharge of his obligation, when “coin ” 
beyond question meant gold and silver, if before the day of payment 
arrived he should apply to Congre<s to demonetize one of these classes 
of coin, thereby increasing the value of the other, and compel the 
debtor to cancel his obligation in this appreciated coin? Thesublime 
andacity of such an attempt would excite the just indignation of 
every honorable man; and yet this is what we have done for those 
who hold the bonds of the United States. 

But it is said that over production of silver in American mines will 
continually reduce its value and therefore destroy its desirability or 
usefulness as money. What are the facts? The world was satistied 
with gold and silver up to the year 1850; for up to that period there 
had never been a movement worth mentioning looking to general 
demonetization, on account of the alleged over production of either 
gold or silver. The excessive production must have occurred since 
1-0, and we ask if there has been such an excessive production of 
silver since that time as to demand its demonetization ? The follow- 
ing table gives the production of gold and silver throughout the 
world from 1852 to'1875, as well as the shipments of silver to India 
and China during the same period. The table is taken from the 
report made to the English House of Commons in July, 1876: 


Total product and oriental absorption of gold and silver, 1852-1875. 


Production. Shipment of silver to India and China, 


From | 
England. 


From 
Mediterranean | 
' 


Gold. Silver. Total. 


| | 
136, 550, 000 £2, 630, 000 | & 
31, 090, 000 4, 710, 000 

25, 490, 000 L 3, 130, 000 

27, 015, 000 , 1s 6, 410, 000 1, 520,000 | 7,980,000 
29, 520, 000 2 120, 000 2,000,000 | 14, 120; 000 
26, 655, 0: 0 , 130, 6, 800, 000 , 350,000 | 20, 150, 000 
24, 930. 000 ; 4, 730, 000 910, 000 5, 690, 000 
24, 970, 000 50, 000 14, 830, 000 , 520, 000 6, 350, 000 
23, 850, 000 8, 160, 000 8, 040, 000 , 760, 000 | 10, 800, 000 
22, 760, 000 8, 540, 000 6, 840, 000 , 020, 000 ®, 860, 000 
21, 550, 000 9, 040, 000 10 140, 000 , 460, 000 14, 600, 000 
21, 390, 000 9, 840,00 8, 210, 000 5, 920,000 | 15, 120, 000 
22, 600, 009 10, 346, 000 6, 175, 000 , 680,000 | 16, 855, 000 
24, 040, 00 10, 390, 000 3, 620, 000 120, 000 9, 740, 00) 
74, 220. 000 10, 145, 000 2, 370, 000 700, 000 7, 070, 000 
22, 805, 006 10, 845, 000 640, 00" 410, 000 2, 050, 000 
21, 945, 000 10, 045, 000 1, 650, 000 910, 000 , 560, 000 
21, 245, 000 9. 500, 000 2, 340, 000 , 220, 000 6, 560, 000 
21, 370, 000 10, 315, 000 1, 920, 000 300, 000 2, 220, 000 
21, 400, 000 12, 210, 000 3, 650, 000 250, 000 3, 900, 000 
19, 910, 000 13, 050, 000 6, 280, 000 250, 000 §, 530, 000 
19, 240, 000 14, 050. 000 3, 360, 000 110, 000 3, 470, 000 
18, 150, 000 14, 300, 000 6, 840, 000 930, 000 , 770, 000 
19, 500, 000 16, 100, 000 4, 000, 000 540, 000 | , 540, 000 


241, 890, 000 141, 485, 000 | 58, 330, 000 
| | 


2, 630, 000 
4, 710, 000 
4, 





Total...) 572, 195,000 


If we reduce these sums to dollars we have— 
Total production of (as eocece- +e $2, 860, 975, 000 
Total production of silver......-.......----eseeeee 1,209, 450, 000 





| may be in the future, I refer to the table already quoted. 
| also take from it the demand for the arts, for watches, plate, knives 


580, 000 | 


199, 815, 000 | 





Dr. Linderman, Director of the United States Mint, reports in 
March, 1876, the production of gold in the United States from 1845 to 
1875 $1,323,756,769 and the production of silver for the same period 
$253,000,000. If excessive production be a cause for demonetization, 
these figures clearly indicate that gold, and not silver, is the metal 
most seriously threatened. 

It is objected that the unlimited coinage of silver will inflate the 
circulation to such an extent that commerce will be deranged and 
business enterprise impeded, followed by their usual companions, 
disaster, bankruptcy and ruin; and that the same result will follow 


; as | silver inflation as resulted from paper-money inflation during and 
Neither did any pledge of the Government made to its own citizens 


after the war. One cannot be justly compared with theother because 
there is no parallel between paper and metallic currency; because 
when paper is even legal tender for all debts, public and private, it 1s 
only national, while silver is a legal tender for all debts at home and 
is international, and as such has a commercial value. 

Paper has no intrinsic value, while silver has a very high intrinsic 
value the world over, being the standard of value of many nations 
and the second most valuable commodity known to the world’s com- 
merce. This intrinsic value is not altered by overtrading, neither 


| by the amount of exports nor imports, nor the balance of trade, and 
| legislatures can only depreciate it by destroying or abridging its use 


as money. When governments totter or fall, their paper depreciates 
and finally becomes worthless, except, perhaps, as the sad souvenir 
of hopes that have perished with the lost cause. But when war and 
the desolations that follow in its track have scorched and withered up 
the land, silver and gold, of all property, of all commodities, come out 
of the fiery ordeal with full intrinsic worth and almost unchangeable 
value. 

If we coin into dollars all the productions of our mines it does not 
increase the amount of bullion that goes into the world’s commerce, 
but it does increase the demand for it as money, and inasmuch as it 
will be used for money in this country the bullion for export will be de- 
creased. The unlimited coinage of silver wiil increase the demand for 
it, and consequently its intrinsic value. Then, if all the silver which 
can be coined or imported to our shores will not change its intrinsic 
worth, why should we dread the increase to a very great extent of 
this one of the most valuable of the world’s commo cities? It is dif- 
ferent from paper money also in the fact that in panies you do not 
have to go to any bank for its redemption, neither does it cost the 
people any burden of taxation to sustain it. There is no sham or 
false promise about it. 

Is it not a fact, however, that we will have an immediate use for 
all the silver that can be coined by our mints, even up to the entire 
yearly production of our mines? The estimate of Dr. Linderman of 
the annual yield of silver is $33,950,000, which I believe is an over- 
estimate. But suppose we coin it all for a number of years, leaving 
none for the arts, for abrasion, or loss, or exports, and still we will 
have use for it if we make silver a legal tender for any amount and 
for all debts public and private. The silver mining of the world is 
insignificant compared with that of America, and the flood, if it comes 


| at all, must be from this source or from coin and bullion in the keep 


ing of natiuns that have no use for it and wish to sell it. This could 
not certainly occur with those nations where the silver standard pre- 
vails, for the standard coin is never made merchandise, and nations 
with the single gold standard do not accumulate silver for sale. 

So far as 1 know Germany is the only country now selling silver, 
with probably $150,000,000, but even Germany will probably only dis 
pose of a small part of that amount. Then the only source whence 
this thrsatened flood can come is Germany ans other European na- 
tions wuich may demonetize silver but probably will not. Out of 


| the supply from these sources we must also subtract the export de 


mand to fill that great draining reservoir of silver, Asia and the east. 
To form an estimate of that demand, what it has been and what it 
We must 


and forks, and the thousand and one uses that are growing with the 
advance of wealth and civilization, and also the decrease of the exist- 
ing stock by abrasion and loss. It is impossible to even approximate 
the amount thus consumed and destroyed, but every one conversant 
with the history of the times knows that it must reach an enor- 
mous amount and will continue to increase. We therefore dismiss 
the objection that we are in danger of having so much silver that it 
will be depreciated as unsustained by the history of its supply an. 
demand. 

The demonetization of silver has clearly unsettled the price of 
money by increasing the price of gold and decreasing the price of 
silver. Gold will purchase mpre land or merchandise and silver less, 
and this rise in the value of money has been followed by the usuai 
result, a fluctuation of values, enterprise has been discouraged, aud 
productive industry checked. 

The advocates of the single gold standard insist that it should be 
adopted because its value is jeast variable and least subject to tluctua- 
tion. It is desirable that money should be as nearly unchangeable 
in value as is possible. I have not time to give the tables of the 
fluctuations of the precious metals, but I assert that it is a fact that 
the fall of gold has been as sudden and complete as has ever been 
the fall or decline of silver. The discovery and immense production 
of gold in California and Australia in 1350 so unsettled its price that 
European nations were almost frightened to the single silver stand- 
ard as the most reliable. 
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The simple fact that the demonetization of silver by this and Eu- 


ropean countries has been everywhere admitted to have greatly in- | 


creased the purchasing power of gold, increased it in greater propor- 


tion than it has depreciated silver, shows beyond question that its | the question, for silver was depreciated by the act of demonetiza 


greatest permanence of value is derived from its association with 
silver as an unlimited legal tender. 

Again, looking to the comparative production of the precious met- 
als, silver and gold, that of gold being largely in excess of silver, as 
I have before stated in figures, it goes to show that the valne of gold 
will be more seriously disturbed in the future by the annual yield 
than the value of silver. These facts show clearly its non-exemption 
from the common fate of mutability, while the double legal tender 
combines the substantial advantages of both the single gold or single 
silver standard. The demand for ove arouses the other, keeping up 
the equilibrum, and altogether secures a stability in the value of 
money that cannot be looked for under any other system. 

if silver is to be permanently demonetized and a single gold stand- 
ard to be established the world over, the interesting problem to us 
will be, what effect the sudden demand for gold will have on all the 
business interests of the country ? Who will it benefit and who will 
it injure? There is now estimated to be $1,100,000,000 of silver in the 
world, or about 15 per cent. of the supposed amount of existing metal- 
lic legal tender. Now, suppose we withdraw this amount of metallic 

legal tender from the world’s circulation, what will be the value of 
gold and the corresponding decrease in the value of all other kinds 
of property? It is fearful to contemplate, and well may we inquire 
who is to be the beneficiary of this terrific exaction upon the world’s 
wealth. It is plain that all who have money wish a rise in its value, 
because it increases their wealth. It enables them to extend their 
possessions by taking in the land of their less fortunate neighbors 
who have no money. It is a protit to the creditor at the expense of 
and the bankruptcy of the debtor; a benefit to the few at the ex- 
pense and impoverishment of the masses, and a profit to Europe at 
the expense of the United States. It is also equally plain that all 
classes of society, the debtor and creditor alike, will be best sub- 
served by a permanence in the value of money. 

By demonetization we take away from silver its legal-tender power, 
the value that is given to it by the legislature in the enactment cf laws. 

While gold and silver have an intrinsic value as merchandise their 
general and permanent value is derived from the fact that they are 
used by all nations as money, asa legal tender. If their use as money 
were discontinued their value to a very large extent would be de- 
stroyed. As, then, it is only the common consent or the legislative 
authority that can make a legal tender, it is obvious that the great 
underlying fundamental cause of the value of gold and silver is the 
fact that universal consent or universal legislation has made them 
money. Of course the peculiar qualities of these metals, well adapted 
for their use as money, were the reason of their recommending them- 
selves to mankind; but the predominant quality of value was given 
to them when all nations determined to use them as money. 

That common consent taken from them or either of them of being 
a legal teuder would leave them to their intrinsic value as merchan- 
dise, for use in the arts. Demonetization, then, is the subtraction of 
that value which is given to metals by the legislation decreeing that 
it shall not be money, leaving it with only its intrinsic value for 
other purposes than money. That it shall be totally demonetized has 
never been thought of, but its money value is affected by partial de- 
monetization, and such has been the result of the action of European 
natious and the legislation of the United States in 1873. 

One of its functions being destroyed, the demand being dimin- 
ished, in that proportion it has lost its value. If this reasoning is 
good, then the restoration of its lost powers and functions would 
give back to it its old money value and at the same time reduce the 
additional value which was imparted to gold as the exclusive stand- 
ard, to the value it had when demonetization was resorted to. While 
a new use gives new value to silver, its coming in direct competition 
with gold for a common purpose reduces in that proportion the value 
of gold, 

It is necessary for the purposes of resumption of specie payments 
that this should be the case. The easiest way to resume is the best 
way, and it is plain that it is easier to resume with both metals as a 
legal tender than one. Every energy of the people will be taxed, 
every nerve of industry and enterprise will be strained to its utmost 
tension to bring us back to resumption. It would therefore seem to 
be suicidal to deprive the people of any fair, honorable, and legal 
facility for a return to specie payments. The demonetization of sil- 
ver increases the difliculty of a return to specie payments exactly 
in proportion as the money value of gold has been increased by the 
additional demand created by making it the single standard of value. 
Although we cannot tell what that new demand will be and hew 
much the purchasing power of gold will be augmented by it, I pre- 
sume it will not be denied that it has been a considerable percentage 
and will grow in the future. 

The “increase in the value of money” is always followed by a fall 
of commodities. Shall we shut our eyes to the disastrous conse- 
quences that quickly follow contraction? In our over-anxiety to 
foster and protect the bonded indebtedness of the country we pro- 
pose a generosity of action that stands without a parallel. Is the 
bonded debt to be the only subject of legislative solicitude, and the 


commerce, manufactures, industry and labor of the country to stand 
for nothing? 


But the advocates for a single gold standard insist th 
be wrong for the Government to attempt to pay its de 
| individuals to pay theirs in a depreciated money. 


at it would 
debts or permit 
luis is begging 
ation, 
favor, 
at the 


They also insist that the moral view of the question is in their 
Who are the men that are so strong in the moral conviction th 
“gold standard should not be degraded,” and that all debts must be 
measured by its value as appreciated by the demouetization of silver 

I suppose it will be admitted by all parties to this controversy th ‘ 
the creditors alone constitute this class, and by creditors we meas 
all who hold obligations to pay, whether of individuals or ven. 
ments. Remember now it is assumed that a moral obligation exists 
to pay all this indebtedness in gold at its present value, and not jt. 
value when the obligation was assumed. I assume it as a fact that 
most of the indebtedness of this people, whether individual or gov- 
ernmental, was contracted several years ago. ‘The bunds were pur- 
chased with a depreciated money, the merchant sold his goods for 
the same money, taking an obligation not for gold, but for legal. 
tender money. Is the debtor under a moral obligation to pay more 
dollars than he borrowed? I am not now speaking of the legal coy. 
struction of the contract, but the moral obligation, that code which 
demands that “ we should do unto others v8 we would have them 
unto us” What is the moral obligation between borrower anq 
lender? That every dollar borrowed should be scrupulously paid in 
a like dollar whether it be gold, silver, or paper, and not that the cred. 
itor or government for him should double every one of these dollars 
when the day of payment arrives. 

Suppose we illustrate: the farmer who owned one hundred acres of 
land, worth $20 an acre, borrowed of an eastern capitalist $1,000 of 
currency, which was worth at the time in gold $600; contraction of 
the currency begins, and we grow nearer and nearer to an illusory 
resumption ; silver was de monetized, and then came a demand for 
gold to fill its place. Our farmer friend has been paying lawful in- 
terest on his debt each year, and the gold standard stealthily creep- 
ing up until he owes his creditor not $600 in gold, the money he bor- 
rowed, but an enormous increase of the principal. His farm had 
been mortgaged, and for the same reason that the dollar was in- 
creased in pure hasing power the value of the farm had decreased in 
a relative proportion, and is thus swallowed up by the Christian 
creditor, who insists that a moral obligation demands that he shal! 
receive more value than he put out at interest, and the homestead 
goes to meet this moral obligation. Toillustrate again, the patriotic 
capitalist loans to the Government a depreciated currency and re- 
ceives therefor a promise for $1 in lawful money. The same circum- 
stances that transferred the farmer’s homestead to the capitalist have 
appreciated the value of that bond above par, and the Government 
is considered to be under a moral obligation not to pay in lawiu! 
money, not to pay in coin, but to pay in gold coin alone; aud, unless 
the gold coin is paid, our country is to be indicted for repudiating 
its obligations. 

I merely make the inquiry of the ethical gentlemen who hold to 
this view, if any act of repudiation has occurred between the bor- 
rower and lender in either of these cases, has either been liberal and 
neither extortionate? Who has been guilty of spoliation upon the 
other rights and a wholesale distribution of values under cover of 
law, thus forcing a result to be deplored by every statesman, the im- 
poverishment of the poor and the fabulous increase of the fortunes 
of therich? Is it a moral obligation to ignore the masses of men and 
select the fortunate few for ita benefactionsf Have the masses, who 
are the real producers, been oppressed and defrauded by an odious 
legislation, which makes a cheap dollar to loan to them and another 
dollar, a much dearer one, with which they must pay the creditor! 
These gentlemen assert that the dearest money is the best money for 
poor people, which may be granted as an original proposition, but 
you gave them the cheap money; they were deluded into borrowing 
it, and with their obligations in your pocket, based on its delusive 
value, you want dear money for the poor people, by which all obli- 
gatious must be redecmed. ‘The bonds were sold in France, where 
the double legal tender prevailed, and in Germany, where the silver 
standard prevailed. The double legal tender was all the time the 
law; and the experience of all peoples and all countries has shown 
that advantage had always been taken to pay in the cheaper metal. 
Both the United States and France at this very time had the double 
legal-tender law, aud both were usi pg gold because it was the cheaper 
metal. 

The principal organs of the creditor class, for a peculiar reason 
that is not hard to understand, have persistently and with feverish 
energy sought to educate the masses into the belief that contraction 
was the ouly road back to our lost financial prestige as a nation, and 
that that contraction should be harsh in its expedition and followed 
up in every conceivable way. Taking advantoge of the universal 
belief as well as experience of mankind that the inflation of our cur- 

| rency caused overtrading and speculation, which resulted in disaster 
| and bankruptcy, they immediately go to the opposite extreme and 
| demand not only the contraction of the currency, but also that the 
| legal-tender quality of one of the precious metals of the Constitution 
| shall be taken away and that gold alone shall be money. 

These organs asserted that a resumption of specie payments could 
only be brought about by a contraction of the omer but it is 
now demanded that we must also contract the money of the Consti- 


| tution to a single metallic standard; and this was practically done 
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py the act of 1873, which prohibited the further coinage of the silver 
ilar, thus foreing the Government as well as the vast municipal, 
pea and individual debtors to purchase gold to redeem their 
obligations. What has been the result of this legislation is easy to 
iotermine. We have only to look out upon our broad and fertile 
“gntry and the testimony is everywhere to be seen. Nature has 
wwered her blessings upon us with a beneficent hand. With every 
~ ety of climate and production, with the most fertile lands on the 


corporate, 


variet 


but the plodding statesman who wearies his inventive energies in 
framing legislation that will move employer and employed, capitalist 
and laborer, harmoniously along the avenues of society, is the genu- 
ine friend of the workingmen of the country. Any legislation sug- 
gested on the financial problem is readily seized to excite discontent 
and distrust by the mere politician, who cares more for partisan suc- 


| cess than wise measures. 


sce of the globe, almost unlimited in extent, and with the most 


r 


‘ne almost on the brink of a bread revolution. 


wild confusion ; manufactories have closed, and the novel sight of a 
pauper population in a land of abundance clamorous for work and 
for food is to be seen surrounding this very Capitol, sounding the ery 
of a great national distress and piteously begging for relief. The 


onerous harvests vouchsafed on every hand, we are now at this very | 


nalsying hand of depreciation has laid its withering and blighting | 


touch On every species of property except gold. 
warded while gold is everywhere dominant and pays its dividends. 
Houses are tenantless, mortgaged lands are remorselessly sold under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, the silence of sleep is in our work- 
agriculture still moves, but with the feeble and tottering 
steps of despair; women and children are crying with pallid face and 
sunken eyes to the laboring-man for bread, and he, poor man, fren- 
vied by their distress, rises in the majesty of wronged manhood to 


shops 5 


clamoring for an increase of the Army to protect his wealth. 

Are these mere ghostly shadows that prophesy coming events? 
Are there no handwritings on the wall warning the country of a dread 
future near at hand—a future of violence, spoliation, and blood ? 
God forbid that I should be an alarmist, but the statesman who takes 
no heed of the smothered passion in the hearts of the destitute and 
unemployed people, which surely will burst forth like a voleanoif this 
state of things continues, has read the histories of other people, people 
with the same impulses and passions as ourselves, to very little pur- 
Do we wish to relearn the terrible lesson of blood, that the 
demon of revolt once born in a land only needs the helping hand of 
oppression to waken into that dread and frightful manhood which 
laughs at crime and recognizes no law but that of lust, rapine, and 
plunder ? 


pose, 


business Distress Increased by Enforced Resumption on January 1, 1879. 


SPEECH OF HON. HARRY WHITE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, November 16, 1877. 


The Honse having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 805) to repeal the third 
section of the act entitled “ An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments,” and the amendments thereto— 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The medium of exchanges and the measure of values 
current with a people are inseparably identified with their prosperity 
and happiness. In a country so vast as this there cannot fail to be 
varied opinions of the true financial policy of the nation. The East 
with its more dense population and “ living down at the sea,” must 
differ somewhat from the prevalent theories obtaining in the more 
sparsely population West and South. With one government, one flag, 
and increasing homogeniety on people, it would be wise, however, if 
we could have but one theory of the money question. This result 
will only be achieved when the American Congress, forgetting parti- 
san animosities, dismissing all temporizing policies and subterfuges, 
rises to the height of the great argument with the stature of true 
statesmanship. 

Sir, the temper of the debate since this measure came before the 
House has not always been suitable to the magnitude of the question. 
Crimination and recrimination have not added to the weight of the 
discussion ; nor have the utterances, manifestly to excite the applause 
of the galleries, on this delicate subject at this time in the country 
been becoming the American Congress. For some years there has 
been a growing distrust’ between what is called capital and labor, 
Which apparently culminated a few months since in violent conflict. 
This conflict brought the gravest apprehensions for free institutions 
to every intelligent, good citizen of the Republic. He who to-day 
aids in renewing this conflict by encouraging that distrust between 
capital and labor is not worthy the name of American statesman. 
a demagogue” is a mild epithet for such a conspicuous 
criminal. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S REAL FRIEND. 
_ But, sir, the honest laboring-man of the country has become too 
intelligent to be deceived by the blatant vaporings of the mere place- 
seeker. I trust the waged people of this country will soon learn that 
they who are continually crying aloud with pharisaical voice, “Do 
something for the workingmen” are not always their truest friends ; 


Labor goes unre- | 











And, sir, I have heard with much impatience some violent utter- 
ances of distrust of the Government on the money question by some 
gentlemen fromthe South. I could not but question the good taste 


| of such gentlemen, when we consider that their hostile and detiant 
The crumbling wrecks of financial disaster are strewn around us in | 


efforts to destroy the country caused the vast debt which now rests 
upon the nation, with all the attending embarrassments in our finan- 


| cial system. 


THE QUESTION. 
Bat, sir, what is to be done with the question before us? What is 


it? The bill reported by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ew1nxa] in 
behalf of the Committee on Banking and Currency proposes an abso- 


| lute repeal of the third section of the act of January 14, 1875, known 


as the resumption law. The effect of this, if passed, will be to repeal 
the feature of the act allowing free banking, together with the por- 
tion of the act fixing January 1, 1879, as the day for the resumption 
of specie payments. This I will not vote for. The gentleman from 
Illinois, [Mr. Fort,] a member of the committee, has submitted an 


i redress, while the capitalist, trembling for his hoards, is | amendment which, while repealing the portion of the act fixing Jan- 
demand rec , , a é » tre g : ards, 


uary 1, 1879, for resumption, leaves intact the free-banking feature 
of the law. While there are some other amendments pending which 
we may consider in due season, let us now inquire if it is prudent to 
postpone the day fixed for resumption by passing the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 


THOSE VOTING FOR REPEAL NOT INFLATIONISTS. 

It is well known, sir, that the condition of the currency has 
brought to prominence various theories on national finances. Among 
others there are those who, advocating an increased issue of legal- 
tender paper money or greenbacks, are recognised as intlationists. 
Let it not be understood that all who may support the pending mea- 
sure are inflationists. While prudent, considerate public men may 
differ as to the propriety of forced resumption at a day so early as 
January 1, 1879, now some thirteen months hence, they may yet agree 
on some fundamental questions of Government finance. 

I fancy, sir, there are few public men, here or elsewhere, who are 
80 Visionary as to advocate a periodical issue of irredeemable paper 
by the National Treasury as the measure of values and the medium 
of exchanges, to circulate with the stamp of the Government as the 
money of the country. Let those who follow such an ignis fatuus 
read the financial history of modern enlightened nations. Let them 
philosophize upon the ultimate misery, degradation, aud ruin of any 
people practicing such a theory, and turn from their folly. 

WHAT 18 MONEY? 

Sir, the necessities of socicty, the demands of trade, have estab- 
lished what is known as money among men. This has not been done 
indeed by mere statutory enactment of a single nation, but by the 


| experiences of the aggregated civilized nations of the world. Tokens 


of value have passed trom hand to hand for the convenience of traf- 
tic, and accepted for the moment among men as money. The check 
of the merchant on the neighboring bank is accepted in return for 
the receipt in full of all accounts, &c.; the gratified recipient walks 
away, not refining whether he carries money, actual money, in his 
hands or its mere representative. If the drawer is solvent the check 
is paid, either in current funds or a certificate of deposit. If they 
who issue their evidences of indebtedness are solvent, have credit 
and assets to redeem their promises to pay, all is well and it matters 
little whether payment or settlement comes by the actual delivery 
of what is accepted as money, or in the benefit of credit. Whule it 
is unquestionably true, as stated in the debate here and elsewhere, 
that 95 per cent. of the commercial transactions of the country are 
carried on by checks, drafts, and evidences of credits and the other 
5 per cent. in actual money, the faith of a system so current among 
men is predicated, is firmly based upon a financial theory that the 
measure of contracts, the medium by which property is exchanged, 
must be some tangible, some substance of intrinsic value, accepted 
and recognized as money by the nations of the world. The expe- 
rience of generations has discovered that gold and silver meet all the 
requirements of actual money better than anything else. 

And, sir, it is folly to imagine that the flippant declamation of the 
advocates of an inflated currency, here or elsewhere, can change the 
theory of the world in this respect. The gentleman from New York, 
[ Mr. CHITTENDEN, ] who, with dramatic attitude, waved the Treasury 
note, called the greenback, before this House, well said,“ I hold in 
my hand the promise of my Government to pay me $10.” This was 
not money, but its representative. I would not, then, reverse the 
judgment of centuries, which has given an unmistakable definition 
of money. 

Because the Government in a great national crisis strained the 
power of the Constitution and made an irredeemable paper note a 
legal tender for debts and current as money, the orthodox theory of 
the enlightened world on the money question was not overthrown. 
The greenback came into our commercial transactions as a war meas- 
ure, and while pxons of praise may be sounded to it for the great 










want it supplied in paying the soldier in the field and giving to the 
Government the ability to maintain itself, yet I apprehend few here 
would contend Congress in atime of profound peace could consti- 
tutionally authorize an increased issue of greenback currency. 

THE GREENBACK A WAR MEASURE. 

Sir, in 1870 the Supreme Court of the United States—the court of 
our last resort—sustained the issue of the legal-tender notes practi- 
cally alone as a war measure, the exercise of a power necessary to 
save the life of the nation. In discussing the legal-tender acts in the 
opinion of the majority of the court, Justice Strong says: 

We must inquire whether they were when enacted appropriate instrumentali- 
ties for executing any of the known powers of Congress, or of any department of 
Government. Plainly to this inquiry a consideration of the time when they were 
enacted and of the circumstances in which we then stood is important. Jt is not 
to be den 


to it in seasons of exigency, which would be inappropriate at other times. 

Then, sir,as we progress in this opinion we observe there is a graphic 
recital of the condition of the country during the prevalence of the 
rebellion, when Congress first authorzied the issue of these notes. 


The exhausted condition of the banks, the poverty of the National | 
Treasury, the absence of foreign resources, and the insufficiency of | 


taxation for necessary revenue, then the wants of the unpaid soldiers 
and the need of abundant supplies for war, are all portrayed with 
historical accuracy. The conclusion, then, from all this is tersely 
stated: “Jt was at such a time and in such an emergency that the legal- 
tender acts were passed.” Lassume, then, sir, the judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court in the opinion cited would not sanction the 
constitutionality of any act now passed in a time of blessed peace for 
a new issue of legal-tender notes. 

While as a distinct legal proposition it may be in the power of 
Congress to authorize the reissue of legal-tender notes returned into 
the Treasury in exchange for coin and to prolong their legal-tender 
character so far as it may be necessary to ultimately attain the re- 
demption of all in circulation by coin; in short, for the complete 
resumption of specie payment, yet were legislation now proposed for 
a new issue of legal-tenders, distinct from the legislation now exist- 
ing and limiting the volume, it could not, I believe, be constitution- 
ally enacted. So then, let it not be charged that they who vote at 
this time for the repeal of the resumption act are heretics to the true 
financial faith of the founders of the republic and the doctrines of 
the Constitution. 

Great have been the services of the greenback in the moment of 
the nation’s peril. An increased issne now would hang like a night- 
mare on the business and trade of the country. 

That I may not be misunderstood, let me distinctly state that he 
who advocates an inflation of an irredeemable paper currency by the 
Government is no judicious friend to the languishing industries of 
the country. 

IRREDEEMABLE PAPER CURRENCY AN EVIL. 

Sir, history is pregnant with examples of the ills to society follow- 
ing in the train of an irredeemable currency. 
wisdom that the fathers of the Federal Constitution provided in 
article 1, section 8, “ The Congress shall have power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” And again: Article 1, section 10, 
“No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debis.” 

WHAT MADISON SAID. 

And James Madison, writing on these provisions in the Federalist, 
says, with fatherly admonition : 

The extension of the ——- te bills of credit must give pleasure to every 
citazen in proportion to his love of justice and his knowledge of the true springs of 
public prosperity. The loss which America bas sustained since the peace from 
the pestilent effects of paper money on the necessary confidence between man and 
man, on the necessary contidence in the public councils, on the industry and morals 
of the people, and on the character of republican government, constitutes an enor. 
mous debt against the States chargeable with this unadvised measure, which must 
long remain unsatistied, or rather an accumulation of guilt which can be expiated 
no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar of justice of the power 
which has been the instrument of it. Had every State the right to regulate the 
value of its coin, there might be aa many different currencies as States, and thus 
the intercourse among them would be impeded, retrospective alterations in its 
value might be made, and thus the citizens of other States be injured and animosi- 
ties be kindled among the States themselves. The subjects of foreign powers 
might suffer from the same cause, and hence the Union be discredited and em- 
broiled by the indiscretion of a single member. No one of these mischiefs is less 
incident to a power in the States to emit paper money than to coin gold or silver. 
The power to make anything but gold and silvera tender in payment of debts 
is withdrawn from the States on the same principle with that of issuing a paper 
curre.cy. 

These, sir, are golden words, Let no man, in or out of Congress, 
declare that all who would not hasten resumption of specie payments 
would open the flood-gates of evil upon the people, depart from the 
ancient ways of the Republic, and carry the country into the mael- 
strom of monetary inflation and irredeemable paper currency. Sir, 
instructive examples rise conspicuously along our pathway as a 
nation to warn us of the folly, ay, criminality, indeed, of issuing 
without limit paper money. 

THE EXAMPLE OF MISSISSIPPI. 

How like a fable was the experience of Mississippi in this respect. 
Let me recite a page of her history: In 1833 the Legislature of that 
State authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of $2,000,000, at 6 
per cent. interest, to aid the Planters’ Bank, recently chartered, in 
starting business and todevelop the State. Negotiating these bouds 


ied that acts may be adapted to the exercise of lawful power, and appropriate | 





It was with prophetic | 


| reported, $2,666,805, of which the State held $464,065, 
discounts were at that time some $5,461,464, circulation $1,510 
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at 13.25 per cent. premium in the New York market, which req) 

$250,000, the State invested of this premium $212,740, which y he 
priocipal made her interest in the bank $2,212,740. With this im 
pulse the early business of the bank appeared most profitable, [)\., 
dends multiplied to the stockholders. From some data before y,.., 
appears, on the Ist of January, 1534, the paid-up capit 


he it 
al equaled, ag 
The loans and 
deposits $545,353, and specie $113,220. So prosperous a reported ae 
ness of this pioneer bank stimulated the incorporation of pine sem 
during the year 1834, andon the Ist of January, 1835, the new |, ae 
with the Planters’ referred to, reported capital paid up $5,890 16 i 
loans and discounts amounting to $10,379,651, circulation $2,416,473, 
deposits $1,888,762, specie $359,302, The business of these hanks stg 
peared to prosper until 183s, when the Legislature, desiring to jw. 
come a party to such immense revenues, chartered “The Union Bank 
of Mississippi ” with a capital of $15,000,000, the State taking $5,00),- 
000 of stock, issuing 5 per cent. bonds therefor. These bonds were 
sold in Europe, through the assistance of the United States Ba k 
guaranteeing the interest. These bonds were sold at par, and the 
money was paid to the bank. These’ transactions flooded the state 
with paper money. 

During the year 1839, according to the reports, the paid-up capital 
of the State, including the Union Bank referred to, was $30,379.40; - 
loans and discounts were $48,333,728; note circulation, $15,171,639: 
deposits, $8,691,601; specie, only $867,977. White people then only 
did the business of the State, and they numbered, in round numbers 
one hundred and seventy thousand persons. It will be observed the 
paid-up capital was $180 per capita; the loans and discounts, $255 per 
capula ; and the circulation, with the deposits, $140 per capita. Wealth 
and prosperity apparently came to the infatuated people as song to 
the poet’s wand. Paper dollars were thick as “ antumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” When in high tide of imagined 
prosperity the bubble burst, thecollapsecame. In a moment all passed 
away as “the baseless fabric ofa vision.” Disorder and confusion came 
from a false financial system. The sorty-eight-million-dollar loans 
were never paid. The circulation and deposits of $23,863,240 were 
never redeemed. Everybody was left in debt and no means for pay- 
ment existed. Lands had no price in the market because nobody had 
money to purchase ; and it is said the ordinary return to legal process 
was g. t. T.—gone to Texas—for hundreds of the population left Mis- 
sissippi in distress and moved to Texas. The disaster did not end 
until repudiation by the people of the State of the bonds issued to 
these banks and negotiated abroad completed the tale of folly. But 
I may not appeal for testimony of the demoralizing tendencies of ex- 
cessive irredeemable paper-money issues to a single State alone. 

EXAMPLES IN OUR HISTORY. 

There are eras, sir, in the history of the whole country which point 
the moral to the statesman’s eye. I have not time to dwell. When 
General Jackson in 1533 made his attack on the United States Bank 
and removed therefrom the public deposits, a system of inflation of 
the paper currency began in the country. Bear with me in citing 
brietly a little history here. In 1830 there were about 329 hanks 
in the country with a capital of $145,192,265, a note circulation of 
$51,328,298, and deposits of $55,559,928; thus making a circulation 
of $116.828,826. In 1820 the number of banks was 307, with a capi- 
tal of $137,110,641, a note circulation of $44,863,344, and deposits 
$35,950,479; thus making a total circulation of $80,813,823. Thus it 
will be observed the increase of paper circulation from 1820 to 1530 was 
about 47 per cent. Business was comparatively regular and the in- 
crease of circulation was in response to the natural production and 
trade of the country. Business was comparatively prosperous and 
the banks in a solvent condition. After the removal of the public 
deposits in 1833 the increase of banks and paper issues became ex- 
cessive. The wild spirit of speculation seized the people. There 
were some 198 new banks created in 1834 whose capital was $51,144,- 
393. The note circulation in that year increased from $94,839,570 to 
$103,692,495. This was followed in 1836 by an increase of note cir- 
culation to $140,301,038 and deposits of $115,104,440, giving a total 
increase of circulation in this year of $68,632,618; an increase of 36 
per cent. in a single year. In 1837 the banks had increased to 75> in 
number, with a capital of $290,772,091, a note circulation of $149,- 
185,890, deposits to $127,397,185; thus creating a total circulation of 
$276,583,075, while there was but $116,888,826 in 1830. 

Thas, sir, there was an inflation or increase of paper money of 156 
per cent. in seven years. Extravagance and expenditure increased 
marvelously among the people, bringing in their train the demoraliz- 
ation of wild speculation. Objects for crazy schemes of traflic were 
sought everywhere. Foreign imports vastly increased. In 1535 they 
were $108,118,310, while in 1836 they were $189,920,035. Real estate, 
that sure resort for speculation in times of great extravagance, was 
magnified in value. The Government price of land was then $1.25 
per acre. Speculators readily seized the opportunity for large pu- 
chases. The sales of lands in 1833 at this price were 3,850,227 acres, 
making $4,972,284, while in 1836 they increased to 20,074,97() acres 
realizing $25,167,833. So great were these sales, being generally p rid 
for in paper money, that the Government, growing apprehensive of 
the consequences, issued a circular requiring payment in specie. The 
result of this ultimately brought the banks of the country to the sus- 
pension of specie payments. 





The history of this country has never recorded such suffering and 


-haustion of wealth as came from the wild speculations following the 


less inflation of the paper currency of the country from 1833 to | 


7. There have been other instances of excessive paper issues in 
history of the country; one from 1793 to 1797, one from 1814 to 
12i7, one from 1855 to 1857, and the last from 1862 to 1865. These 
aan ent and suffering to the trade and the people of the country. 
rhese examples teach us a philosophy in the financial problems, wise 
heed. Sir, the conduct of the business of the country on a paper 
renlation Without a metallic basis is to travel that “ wagon-way 
:brough the air” Adam Smith has so thoroughly exposed. 
g FI.ANCES MUST BE FOUNDED ON METALLIC BASIS WILL BUSINESS JUSTIFY IM- 
MEDIATE RESUMPTION ¢ 
While, then, sir, lagree the financial system of the country must be 
nded on a metallic basis, yet is it practicable to resume specie pay- 
nts on the Ist of January, 1879, without further legislative prepa- 
val I do not believe it is. 
~ And, sir, in the absence of such legislative assistance, I shall vote to 
postpone the day of resumption. To adhere to January 1, 1879 stub- 
jornly as the day for resumption will, as I see the business of the coun- 


» @ 
ont 


try, multiply financial failures and personal distress. I believe resump- 
»p will come in due season—will come when the business operations 
of the land can better sustain it than now. Why, sir, what was the 
argument When the resumption act was under discussion? It was 
to tix some day in the future, so that the policy of the nation might 
« declared against an irredeemable paper currency and in favor of 
ultimate redemption of legal-tender notes in coin. Search the de- 


| would this be done? 


al] succeeded by financial crises which brought indescribable em- | 


| ninety-nine national banks doing business. 


| the circulating medium for forty-five millions of people. 


hates and you will find they who had the measure in charge admitted | 


it might be wise to extend the time; that it was probable resump- 
tion could not take place in 1879. Such also has been the doctrine 
presented to the people in the different political campaigns since the 
passage of the resumption act of January, 18745, by the representa- 
tives of the great party, the republican party, to which I am at- 
ta hed. 

Now, sir, what does the resumption act proposed to be repealed 
actually provide? Without reciting it in detail, its third section, 
which is the section under consideration, provides for the increase of 
pational-bank notes without limit, that is, authorizes the formation 
of banks wherever they are desired—in other words, “ free banking ;” 


and, mark you, it further provides that legal-tender notes to the | 


amount of 80 per cent. of national-bank notes thereafter issued should 
be redeemed, this redemption of United States legal-tender notes to 
continue until the volume outstanding shall be reduced to $300,000,000 
and then to cease. Then the section proceeds to declare that on and 
after January 1, 1879, the legal-tender notes outstanding shail be 
redeemed in coin. 

Now, sir, What has been going on since the passage of this act? 

I have before me the report of the Treasurer of the United States 
for the current year, dated November 1, 1877. I find under the head- 
ug “ Retirement of legal-tender notes” the following: 

In pursuance of the act of Congress of January 14, 1875, providing for the retire 
ment of legal-tender notes equal tos0 per cent. of national-bank notes issued there have 
been redeemed and destroyed notes to the following amounts. 

Then follow tables showing an aggregate retirement and destruec- 
tion of $27,509,108 of legal-tenders trom January 14, 1875, to October 
31, 1877, leaving outstanding at that date the legal-tender or green- 
back circulation $354,490,892., 

Now, sir, this retirement and destruction has been in obedience to 
the terms of the resumption act. After the Ist of January, 1579, if 
resumption is enforced what disposition will be made of the legal- 
tender notes redeemed in coin? Under the language of the act they 
must be redeemed in coin, and when so redeemed under the natural 
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The result, then, of a strict construction, which is left indeed in the 
breast of a Secretary of the Treasury, of the resumption act will be 
to retire and cancel the legal-tender notes whea redeemed. How 
We may estimate the presentation for redemp- 
tion of legal-tenders at, say, $100,000,000 annually. In about three 
years the legal-tender circulation would be withdrawn. This would 
be substituted, as the laws now stand, by, say, $150,000,000 of gold. In 


| what condition would this leave the business interests of the coun- 


try? There are now, or on June 30, 1377, were,two thousand and 
They are scattered all 
Their issues would then practically supply 
heir cir- 
culation is $316,775,111, November 1, 1877. Their reserves are now 
held in legal-tender notes. Enforce resumption without further legis- 
lation on January 1, 1579, these legal-tenders cannot answer the pur- 
pose of reserves. Gold will then be the only legal-tender. 

Specie payments would then be reached indeed, with a specie cir- 
culation of one-half the volume necessary to make payments. This 
condition of things, sir, would compel a resort to the use of paper 
in its more private forms. The banks would indetinitely suspend 
and recuurse would necessarily be had, as was done by the New York 
banks during the panic of 1873, to temporary expedients. The place 
of the legal-tenders would be supplied by certified checks, irredeem- 
able of course at money centers. Individual notes of hand would of 
necessity be taken to fill the want. I shall not pause to consider the 
outcome of such a course of events. Business would stand still. Prop- 
erty would shrink and continue to shrink in value until ordinary tax- 
ation would be practical contiscation. 

It would not be long, sir, after this occurs until Congress would 
be called on to legalize the suspension of the national banks. 


over this vast country. 


GREENBACKS AND GOLD ABOUT EQUAL, 

Sut, sir, it is said there is less than 3 per cent. difference between 
gold and legal-tenders, and that resumption is practically here. Ah! 
this is a seductive argument. 

Says Glendower to Hotspur: 
I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Says Hotspur: 
Why, so can I, so can any man; 
But will they 
With the present near approach of the value of legal-tenders to 
gold you may bave resumption, but with the present volume of legal- 


come ¢ 


| tenders and bank-notes, in round numbers, say, $700,000,000, and only 





construction of the act must be canceled and withdrawn from circu- | 
lation. The notes thus far redeemed, the 80 per cent. of new bank- | » . 
rhe experience of our own history, then, demonstrates that to main- 


notes issued, have been destroyed when redeemed. The language 


controlling the disposition of the notes redeemed after January |, | 


1579, is precisely the same: “ The legal-tender notes which may then 
be outstanding shall be redeemed in coin.” Redeemed—redeemed. 
Look at recognized lexicographers and define the word. 
“to purchase back ; to repurchase; to receive back by paying the 


It means | 


obligation, as any promissory note, bond, or other evidence of debt, : : 
| paper circulation and the highest premium gold then brought in the 


given by the State, a company, a corporation, or by an individual,” 
siys Webster. Enforce, then, without further legislation the resump- 
tion act, and I fear the claim advanced that the Secretary of the 
Treasury can regard notes redeemed after January 1, 1879, as avail- 
able money in the Treasury cannot be sustained. If such be the law, 
We may look seriously to the future. I find something on this subject 
in arecent work entitled Money and Legal Tender, by Dz. Linderman, 


Director of the Mint, and from his position well able to speak; he is | Re: ; 
| tain it without further preparation we must largely contract the cur 


al Reon, . 
also favorable to early resumption. He says, (page 92:) 


If these notes are to be canceled serious embarrassment may result especially if 


the amount of national bank-notes which may be in circulation, together with the | : ’ , 
| to maintain resumption “every one of the greenbacks, and some of 


Stock of coin at the term fixed for the redemption of United States notes, should 
Prove to be insufficient for the requirements of the country. 

R Why, sir, again it is contended by high authority that by the 
‘evised Statutes of 1874 the legal-tender acts of 1262 and 1863 are 
repealed, and the act of 1874, being passed in atime of profound 
~ ® cannot be sustained by the reasoning of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which sustained the original acts as war measures. 


I 


$150,000,000 of gold in the country, can you maintain it? If youcan, 
you defy the experience of history. 
FORMER SUSPENSIONS. 

Why, sir, the banks of the country which in 1837 suspended specie 
payments had their suspensions legalized for one year; and they all 
resumed in 18338. The resumption of all, however, but those of New 
England and New York, was but to repeat suspension. A second sus- 
pension came, and continued for most of them until 1543. Then 
specie payments were for the first time since 1837 completely resumed 
and maintained. To accomplish this the liabilities of the banks 
were reduced to less than what they were in 1830, thirteen years 
before. The note circulation of the banks in January, 1843, ws 
$52,563,608, deposits $56,168,628, equaling §$114,732,236, with a coin 
reserve of over 50 per cent; while the aggregate of circulation and 
deposits in 1836 was $276,538,070, and $116,883,.826 in 1830. The 
shrinkage and loss by this decrease may be estimated by millions. 

So when the suspension of 1457 came, the bank-note circulation 


had reached the sum of $214,778.822 and deposits $230,351,312.  Sus- 


| pensions were practically legalized for a year, and when resumption 


came in 1258 the note circulation was but $155,208,344 and deposits 
$185,932,049, an aggregate reduction within the year of $103,987,741. 
The coin in the country then, gold and silver, was about $250,000,000, 


tain specie payments there must be a coin reserve of at least one 
third of the volume of paper in circulation. We have not to-day 
one-fourth. But, sir, while it is said a metallic reserve of one-third 
of the circulation will be safe for probable exigencies, yet it cannot 
always be relied on, especially in this speculative age. Why, sir, in 
1557 we had suspensions when the coin of the country exceeded the 


market for current paper did not exceed 5 per cent. And, sir, mn 
January, 1848, the coin reserve of the Bank of France was 107,000,000 
franes and the circulation only 233,000,000, Only three months after 
ward a financial crisis came and the banks had to suspend paying 
specie. 

TO RESt 


ME MUST CONTRACT. 


Resume specie payments on the Ist of January, 1879, and to main- 


rency. Indeed, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hewirt,] an 
earnest opponent of the repeal of the resumption act, contends that 


the bank-notes, must go out of circulation.” 

Accumulation of gold coin alone in the vaults of the Treasury will 
not maintain resumption. Contraction of the currency will be in- 
evitable. The effect of such a policy will be to compel the banking 
interests of the country to speedily enforce the collection of their 
loans—loans, many of which were negotiated when there was an 
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abundance of currency, when there was an appearance of prosperity 
in the business of the country. How hard it is to collect and how 
distressing to pay, when the currency is contracted, debts incurred 
when the currency was inflated. 

DISCONTENT EVERYWHERE. 

I have listened in sadness to the recitals of the universal distress 
and prostration of all business and trade. It is too true; grambling 
and discontent iseverywhere. Can anything be done to stay the cur- 
rent of financial embarrassment ? 

As I rode along to the Capitol the other day, in one of the street 
conveyances, I heard two men, out of work and apparently out of 
money, deprecating both the republican and democratic parties as 
caring nothing for the necessities of the suffering working-men of 
the country. I will not increase the prospect of this distress by an 
immediate enforcement of resumption. It is said, however, this dis- 
tress had to come, In the war for its life the nation had to create a 
currency whose abundance brought speculation and disaster upon 
the country. This great want and distress had to come. So it had; 
but let us mitigate as far as may be the suffering. We are told that 
those whose debts approach in amount the value of their assets must 
yield to insolvency. So they must; but, sir, there is a large class of 
debtors who by indulgence may safely pass through their embarrass- 
ments. I have many such in my district. Let me illustrate: I can 
conceive of an individual in my district, if you please, having an 
indebtedness of, say, $20,000 hanging over him, and nothing but cul- 
tivated farm land, with valuable improvements, from which to make 
payment. If the estimated value of the property at hitherto prices 
may be $20,000 insolvency is inevitable, and further indulgence would 
look like increasing indebtedness, and be unkind. 


THOSE IN DEBT WITH AVAILABLE ASSETS MAY GET THROUGH. 


But, sir, there are, however, in my district a vast variety of product- 
ive and available resources; timber, petroleum, iron, and coal, in 
addition to agricultural industry. Allow me to submit, then, the indi- 
vidual who may have a considerable debt impending over him, yet 
if he owns such resources as timber or petroleum, commodities always 
available in the markets, with prudent indulgence of the creditor, 
judicious, active industry of the debtor, under a cautious, generous, 
financial policy of the Government, such a debtor may in reasonable 


time pay his debts. Sucb a course will benefit both creditor and 
debtor. 


MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 


Make haste slowly, then, in a policy that may be so grave in its con- 
sequences as forced resumption of specie payments. Remember sus- 
pension came first from the Government, not from the people. It was 
no fault of the loyal people of the United States that specie payments 
stopped. It has existed now since 1362, some fifteen years. In this 
connection allow me to again quote from Dr. Linderman, a zealous 
resumptionist, in his book on Money and Legal-Tender, page 118: 

If anation may not depart from its metallic money standard, except as a last 
resort for its own preservation, it surely should not undertake to return too rapidly 
to a metallic standard, especially where there has been a wide departure from it. 
Years of industry and frugality on the part of the people, as well as a wise and 





economical administration of public affairs, are y ing ac 

a depreciated paper money es metallic Standard previously cine? from 
great may be its natural resources. - one 

Why, sir, for sixty years specie payments have been suspended j 

Russia, and for more than eighteen years in Austria. “1 
whom we are now trying to establish profitable commercial] relations 
has had suspension for atleast fifty years; and England, after when 
we copy so much, had no specie payments from 1797 to 122] a 
when forced resumption came what a cruel iron hand fell upon her 
people. Prices and values are now gradually adjusting themselves to 
the present condition of things. I trust all will be well in due season 
I have heard the charge that all who would vote for repeal of resump. 
tion are repudiationists. 1 indignantly repel the insinuation. Ne 
sir; the Government has made its contracts, and in the act “to 
strengthen the public credit,” of March 18, 1869, in positive terms 
provides all existing money obligations of the United States are pay- 
able in “coin or its equivalent.” Such, then, isthe law. Bot, sir 
while the ultimate manner of paying our obligations has been’ set. 
tled—while justice, if you please, has been done between the Govern- 
ment and its creditors—let us not forget our prostrate industries and 
the wants of the American citizen, capitalist and laborer, whose joint 
enterprise makes the wealth of the nation. Enforce the resumption 
act as it is; take from our currency the legal-tender notes by re- 
demption, and retire them as a legal tender after January 1, 1379, and 
you will unduly contract the currency and increase business embar- 
rassments. 


Brazil, with 


KNOW THE INTERESTS OF MY PEOPLE. 


Sir, the people of my immediate district have given no specific ex- 
pression upon this question. As a business man I think I know the 
interests of the people I represent, and I believe they have confidence 
in my judgment to discern what is best for them in this respect. 
Knowing, then, sir, the debts of the eo and of the business insti- 
tutions of the country are large and without precedent in our his- 
tory, looking abroad also over the land, I behold depression and dis- 
couragement everywhere. With such a prospect I shall not vote to 
narrow or contract the volume of our legal-tender notes. I see before 
me the amendment offered by Mr. HUBBELL, of Michigan, which pro- 
vides: 

“And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treas. 
ury shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on 
their presentation for redemption at the office of the Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50,” shall be so 
construed as not to authorize or reqnire the Secretary of the Treasury to retire and 
cancel said notes, redeemed as aforesaid, but to authorize and require said Secretary 
to deposit said notes in the Treasury of the United States; wheroupon said notes 
shall be paid out, at par value, in discharge of all claims and demands against the 
United States or in exchange for coin; aad said notes shall, as heretofore, continue 
to be a legal-tender, and, on and after January 1, 1879, shall be receivable, at their 
face value, in payment of all dues to the Government, and for all debts, except 
where coin payment is stipulated by contract or statute; and all provisions of law 
in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 

This provision will preserve for the present the volume of the legal- 
tender currency, avoiding contraction, and in the end aid the assimi- 
lation of legal-tenders and coin. This amendment failing I shall vote 
so as to avoid enforced resumption on the Ist of January, 1879. 





